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HERE never has been a finer Christmas gift than good books. 

They reveal your judgment of the recipient; they show that .you . 

respect him as a person of culture; they show," ‘equally clearly, 

your own appreciation of things worth while. They are aceept-'. 

able by men, women, children. What then could be more suitable 

than to give this entirely new set of complete Little Leather Li- 

brary masterpieces to many of your friends. 

Think how much you can do for so little money. At a cost of 

only $2.98, you can give the entire set to one person, or ten books 
to each of three persons, or five books to each of six persons. Or if you please, you can use 
these beautiful books in place of Christmas cards, and send one book to each of thirty per- 
sons at no more cost than a good Christmas card. 


What Is The Value ? 


You may wonder what sort of books can be offered at the amazingly low price of $2.98 
for thirty. Many people have guessed they are worth from five to ten times the cost. 
They are to be found today in the finest homes in the land. 

No picture can do them justice. The paper is a high-grade white wove antique, equal 
to that used in $1.50 books; the type is clear and easy to read; each volume, though pock- 
et size, is complete ; there are over 3,000 pages in the set of thirty volumes ; the. covers, 
while not leather, are made of a remarkable limp Croftcott, richly tinted in antique copper 
and green, beautifully embossed. They look so much like ‘leather as to confuse even an 
expert. 

The titles need no comment—every intelligent person wants to read-and mand these 
great masterpieces, They include the greatest works, each one complete, of such immortal 
Masters as: Barrie, Kipling, Shaw, Yeats, Allen, Balzac, Browning, Elizabeth Browning, 
Dante, Dumas, Emerson, Whitman, Whittier, Poe, Irving, Ibsen, Shakespeare, Lamb, Moore, 
Tennyson, Plato, Wilde, Maeterlinck, Turgenev, Longfellgw, Elbert Hubbard. 


No More Printed This Year—Examine Them at Our Risk 


If, in spite of these facts, you feel that these wonderful volumes may not be attractive enough to 
keep in your home permanently, or to give to anyone you know—we want you to have the evidence 
of your own eyes. Let us send you this set at our risk—not yours. If you are not more than de- 
light ed with the books, if you do not agree they are worth from five to ten times the price—send 
them back and you will not be out one cent. 

Profiting by last year’s experience—when we were “sold out” long before Christmas—we prepared 
this year to ship 150,000 sets—four and one-half million books. We feel sure, accordingly, there will 
be enough sets on hand right up to December 23rd to supply the demand; at the present writing, how- 
ever (November 14th) we are shipping as high as three thousand sets a day, with heavy Christmas 
orders still to come. 

At any rate, some “last-minute buyers” may be disappointed. For it is too late to print again this 
year. We urge you, therefore, to send in your order now instead of later, for as many sets as you de- 
sire. We will either ship direct to you, or to your friends in time for Christmas, enclosing a Christ- 
mas card bearing your name. Will you not, therefore, mail the coupon or a letter at once instead of 


delaying? 
Little Leather Library Corporation 
Department 7512 354 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Little aaiiier 

Library Corp. 

Dept. 7512, 

354 Fourth Ave., New York 

Please send me....sets % 
of the new 30 volumes of 
the Little Leather Library 


pat Oe inde fone wh cok * > r? E E This Beautiful Pair of Bas- 
lief Book Ends free with eac : rr. 
set. I will give the postman $2.98, |” # : 4 
plus the postage, upon delivery for « i a Relief Lincoln Book Ends. 
_—_ this Ria ~y parapet ge *. If you purchase this new set at once, these beautiful book-ends 
chase. If the books do not in every way \« Will be included absolutely without cost. It is hard to do jus- 
come up to my expectation, I reserve the * tice, in an illustration, to their beauty and character. They 
right to return them any time within thirty , Will add grace and distinction to any library table, and, 
ion and you agree to return my money *% with the complete set, make a remarkably beautiful gift. 
7 ates “ % They are ot heavy bronzed fetal. The pair would sell 
% in most stores for at least. $4.00, in some stores prob- 
ably for $1.50. This unprecedented offer is to in- 
troduce the new set, (described above) of thirty 
Address. coe eee eee “» Little Leather Library masterpieces. into sev- 
%& eral thousand representative American homes 
Ca RRO EN |: 1. Ns Lt ee, this Christmas. If you wish a pair, please 
i send the coupon below at once. 


* 








NOTE: If shipment is_to be made to friends enclose check or money order 

for proper amount (adding 2%e for postage, which is the average charge) and 

include names and addresses of friends, Shipment will be made before Christ- 

mas time, each package containing a card bearing your name, % 
BAAN 

ti 4D 

(Outside of U. &. Price $3.60, Cash with Order) VP Ox 
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Faithful adherence to ideals has 
made the word ‘“‘Vicrro.a’’ the 
symbol of perfection in the realm 
of sound reproduction. That same 
unswerving fidelity to worthy prin- 
ciples is the foundation-stone upon 


which the Victor has built its place of 
supremacy in the schools of America. 











—Quality of performance, excel- 
lence of workmanship, and _ perfec- 
tion of mechanism are the ideals 
attained in the manufacture of 
Victor products. 





—Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considerations 
of cost. 


In choosing an instrument for 
your school, be sure it is a Vicrro.a! 
All Victor products bear Victor 
trademarks—the picture and phrase 
“His Master’s Voice’’ and the word 
““VicTroLa’’ stamp a talking ma- 
chine or a record as right in every 
way— artistically, mechanically, 
musically, educationally. 


_ The Victor Educational Depart- 
ment is ever alert to make those 
records that serve the schools in 
many branches of study: Music His- 
tory and Appreciation; Correlations 
with other subjects of the curriculum; 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Play; Music Memory Contests; etc. 


For further information, consult 
any dealer in Victor products, or write 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Educational Department 


ctor Talking Machine |Company, 


Camden, New Jerse 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted, 

_ FOREIGN POSTAGE—For _ subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914. 





Ten Numbers Each Year—September to June Inclusive 
$2.00 a Year; 25 cents a copy 





be discontinued at edpiration, 


_ RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
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NUMBER 2 





reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subserip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS _ orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention tor the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
ete.) | Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associ- 
ations, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
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Editors’ Forecast 


6é OUR splendid paper goes out 
into the sparsely settled parts 
of the ‘upper Missouri coun- 
try,’ and in no school in the land is it 
more eagerly looked for and read and 
reread than in the ranch_ school- 
houses.”’ 

That is the sort of message we 
would like to have engrossed and 
framed to hang above the editorial 
desk. Then when things don’t go just 
right, we would look up and read it 
and say, ‘“‘Well, now, what’s the use of 
worrying? There’s a little school out 
on the plains that thinks NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR is the best ever—and prob- 
ably there are plenty of other schools 
just like it.’”’ Presto! We're all 
cheered up and ready for more trou- 
ble! 

On the January cover will be a re- 
production in color of Van Dyck’s 
“Baby Stuart,” a picture of which 
both children and adults are very gen- 
erally fond. 
effective in its way as the “Madonna 
of the Chair,’ and as usual you will 
find that Mr. Lemos provides the best 
of help in presenting artist and picture 
to elementary classes. 

The stories in our January number 
will include Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s 
“The Boy Who Conquered,’ Laura 
Rountree Smith’s “The Toothbrush 
Elf” (a leaflet), Alma Paschall’s “Kind- 
ness Wins,” and Marie Ellis Hegler’s 
“The Golden Crowned Kinglet.” We 
are sure our readers realize how great- 
ly the attractiveness and value of these 
stories are increased by the drawings 
of Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Lillian O, 
Titus, and Miriam LeMay. 

Since January 19 is the birthday of 





It will, we believe, be as » 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 


CHRISTMAS Poster. Design by John T. Lemos... -------------- 2.1 
EpItor1AL—Conserving the Eyesight of Our Pupils. M. V. O’Shea 22 
JOHANNES NEESZ’ CHRISTMAS Toys. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 23 
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Two Toys You CAN MAKE, John T. Lemos... 887 
PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE—How My Eighth Grade Class 

Taught Themselves to Read, Edith B. Blair; How I Deal with 

Foreign Children, Blanche Williams; History Made Interesting, 

H. Omer Bennett; An Experiment in Drawing, Adah Bicknese_.38-39 
RurAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY—Experiences of a Country Teach- 














er—IV; The Socialized Recitation, Edith Adamson___................... 40 
Boy Scout Poster—IV. Bess Bruce Cleaveland___.............-. aw “Ot 
Picture Stupby—“Madonna of the Chair.” John T. Lemos..............-- 42-43 
How To TEACH SEWING IN RURAL ScHOOLS—IX. Mary B. Grubb... 44 
CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD READING Lesson. Bess B. Cleaveland........ 45 


SUGGESTIONS FoR GRAMMAR GRADES—-Around the Chemist’s Table— 
V, B. Clifford Hendricks; A New Idea in Teaching Banking, 
Mabel M. Richards; “Setting-up” Exercises for Daily Use—IV, 
William P. Uhler, Jr.; Decorated Candlesticks, Mary B. Grubb; 
American History and Citizenship—IV, Mamie T. Johnson; 
Christmas Designs for Cards and Folders, Winifred U. Selby_....46-49 
Primary METHODS AND Devices—A Christmas Birthday Party at 
the Crossroads School, Ellen Webster; Calendar Seat Work, 
Edna A. Collamore; A Christmas Candle Transparency, E. M. 
Bradley; A Fourth Grade Geography Project, Katharine M. 
Hayes; A Candy Box, Mary B. Grubb; Christmas Card Design, 
Bess B. Cleaveland; Interesting Children in Reading, Harriett 
Zoe Conard; Games to Teach Spelling, Anna E. Sample... 50-53 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS Eve. John T. Lemos......-.-........ . 64 





TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB ......------W---.-.-.........-... 55-56 
CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS, SONGS AND PLAYS... 57 
PoEMS Our READERS HAVE ASKED For. aenee EDEOTE | 











one of our greatest Americans— 
Robert E. Lee (great in heart as well 
as in achievement)—Fanny Com- 
stock’s questions and answers on his 
life will serve as a basis for timely 
discussion and research. January 14- 
20, the week in which occurs the birth- 
day of another great American, Benja- 
min Franklin, is observed each year as 
National Thrift Week. Appropriate to 
this week will be Principal Jasper T. 
Palmer’s account of the thrift work 
carried on in his school at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. A. Mother Goose Thrift 
Play by Nelle Caesar will also be wel- 
comed. 

_In the next number, we plan to be- 
gin an important series by Blanche 
Bulifant McFarland entitled “The 
Young Citizen and His Health.” Mrs. 
McFarland will show just what can be 
done (because it has been done) in 
promoting health habits among pupils 
and preventing disease. Lewis S. 
Mills will resume his Agriculture arti- 
cles. Harry Houston will contribute 
Part III of his Penmanship series, and 
Mary B. Grubb another of her popular 
Sewing articles. An illustrated paper 
on “School Leadership in Civic Im- 
provement” by Bent F. Larsen will be 
a feature of the January number. 

There will be, as usual, a number of 
construction work projects, of which 
we may mention especially Miss 
Cleaveland’s Eskimo Jointed Toy, Mr. 
Solar’s “How to Make a Hand Sled,” 
and Winifred Unruh Selby’s ‘Win- 
dowpane Cut-Out Decoration” which 
should make any schoolroom look like 
April, however wintry the weather. In 
response to many inquiries, Mr. Solar 
will present a photograph showing the 
woodworking tools he recommends, 
with specifications. 
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Order Any of These Magazines and Books Now and Pay January 20th If More Convenient 


Do not put off ordering the magazines and books that you will need to 
You can save a substantial amount by taking 


use in your work this year. 
advantage of our special combination 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





prices—AND YOU NEED NOT NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. } $4.40 


with The Pathfinder ................ $2.75 | Any TWO Books in Class “A”...... 









































. a with Any Book in Class “‘A’’........ 3.20 Instructor-P: oof 
OUR CREDIT OFFER. By way of co-operating with teachers who de- with Any Book in Class “B”........ 3.00 eee WO Deke ie —— ‘$4.00 
sire to place their orders now for any of the magazines and books listed} with Any Book in Class “C’........ ee Ses Va 
below, and who do not find it convenient to send remittance with order, | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... ) Any TWO Books in Class “C”...... ‘ $3.00 
we shall be glad to accept such orders with the understanding that payment The Pathfinder ..................++ ($3.95 ioe tuk 0 Glee “A” ........... ae 
need not to made until JANUARY 20th. Any Book in Class “A”. .........++ Any Book in Class “B”............ ($2.50 
We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus have | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. ) Any Gesk tn Clas “A”............ aa 
the magazines and books to use during the greatest possible part of the year. i ory sy Ate a eae ($3.75 Any TWO Books in Class “B”...... } $3.50 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY ee eee aay Plans.. | $3 25 ~~ — - — “ae iawaiee bees t $2.00 
SET = ae pee me e Pathfinder .......... pabeee sees ee ee ee tee ree ses 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers.......0...0.0-e0% $2.00 | Any Book in Class “‘C”............ Any Book in Class ‘“‘B”’............ $1 35 
} : a) a Any Book in Class “C”............ \ ° 


THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below and on Page 86).. 1.00 
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PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 78 of November number)... 1.50 | Any Book in Class “‘A”’....... nie sins $4 20 Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘A’’..$2.70 
CLASS } EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 76)....... baebbankee . 1.50] Any Book in Class “B”............ - so 
**A”’ ) THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a reprint of the 1921 is- Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘B’’...§2.25 
sues of the magazine in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 80 of Sept. No.)... 1. Any Book in Class “‘A’”’....... IK $3 70 THE PATHFINDER 
cLAss ( SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 76).......+.+++++++ 1.25 | Any Book in Class “C”...... geste: with Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans. ..$2.75 
«“B”? { FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 67)..........seeeeeees 1.25 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. with Any Book in Class “A” take a ees 2.20 
THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 76).......... 1.25| Any Book in Class “B”......... 193,50 with Any Book in Class “B".......... 2.00 
“HOW I DID IT”, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 76)....cssscccceeceesseees 60 | Any Book in Class “C”............ scott lb cnsnsatinnt el dildaahetote ++ 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 76)............. -60 e is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s 
CLASS ) POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 67)......... -60 The Pathfinder Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing success and is 
ie oil everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II (See Page 76) Each..... oes 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PA II P. 76) Each...  .60 : ; ; 
ee eer ne aaa 4g uy 4 Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world and the PATH- 
FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the 


LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 76)...+-.++++++++++++++- = day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information 





FOREIGN POSTAGE. For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 300; Path. 
finder, 60c, To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 0c; Pathfinder $1.00. 











of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to. Nearest Point) 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Pian Books and Other Purchases /|4 
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READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
It represents the efforts of several 


OUR 
Order $1.0 
I with one of 


Latta’s Book 




















for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 








4 Fancy Cotorep Cuack, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ . Size 6%x6%%, assorted colors, half 
3 8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. oeccesesebue > vie aes. pag Pg Dg F ib. 43c ac rinted on thick 
3 Fancy be Drawn Paper, Ib., 20c; ream 1 9xi2, e cut out; 15 ma 
wt. s 5; ream 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs...... '90¢ - 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., i0c; ream, 9x12, Mats, Cut 
wt. 5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2%4 Ibs...... 2Ic 


Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 


35c; same paper ‘9x12, 50 sheets, | Ib, 22c 
ready to weave, 






































Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c c as b > th: atisfied w 
Ghildes Garden ior Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60¢ Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High ed below has been more than satisfied w 


Entertainment Books 
Special Days in Primary Grades.. - 





— 
| SPECIAL {| Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; © Word Chart, showing print and script.. 



















90c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75. 
Primary Supplies Hektograph paper, 81x 


Latta’s penmanship copies over 11, medium quality, 500 
700 words, per set 20¢ sheets, 5 Ibs. 70c. Good 


of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05, 






















35c from the total. Try it. 


| , 
rr + age gpa — the | Primary Education, | year........ $2.00 | 
es ot econ sed al sche, isa (Sy Sicemal factructor-Prinary Plans. $2.0 
CAT. cece cccvceed . 
Note——Buy $5.00 worth of mis- | i @y Progressive Teacher, | year....... $2.00 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c lott tn nt (| Kindergarten ~ First iGrasde. «$2.00 
Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.5( 


—. Home 





Size 8x8, Construction cut and ready to fold, 
paper, assorted colors, hall- {2 for 32c. Holly design 
inch slits, all cut out and cut and ready to fold, 12 


Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75c U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. anti .s : rile 
os il they are prepared to use the prime 
Busy Hands Construction W ork, by Bowker...80c 8 Large Phy siology Drawings in Outline, 10c. teacher who he poate: Ah eon al Outfit as list 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; , Order Any of the Following for $1.50. Latta’s Brown Prints 


Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 


J S&S LATT A, Ine. searesr etace 








Il Postpaid Unless 
therwise Stated 


BEST OFFE 


0 worth of Latta’s a 
the following and subtract 


for Teachers........ $1.00 































{ is free with a purchase of supplies LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS eeley’s Question Book........... $1.25 
- amounting to not less than $10.00, Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, How to Teach the Pri- 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty- -three mary Grades...$1.25 : 
—, h wee uae Paper Cutting Designs, pen — ay anaes = board —— to cut out Pathfinder, | yr. .$1.00 
ranches in a Nutshe size 5x8 inches...... 18c and make up ne set wit rass paper fast- School hi 3.0 ] ¢ $3.5 
paper, 96 pages..... 50c Common Sexoot | Latta’s Seat Work Book, eners, complete with instructions, pos. Renee | Popular Ed. ly $09 ——_ wet Goce iniandecie. 5 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c FRUUCEUSRER = 06 pages, paper..... -30c —, Brass Paper Fasteners, %4 - coeece gE tude, I year, $2.00: Pictor ial Review, | y 
16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c [Xtieat ae aoe 12 Borders to color. ee % in., 17c; 3% in., 2le; 1 in...... . | Everyday Plans, three volu imes, , 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c 50 Drawings, asstd. ....20c 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... “15 | Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in s 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, l5c 16 Eskimo Drawings... .15c 16 Birds in Colors, with csenpion and Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by is 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 16 Circus Drawings. ee LP 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x Ree | American Magazine, $2.50: Little Folks Magazine $2.00 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. 15c Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....... ‘17¢ Marion Geers ge Plan Books, one for each sc hool month 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings. . .15c Crepe_Paper Posters, Holly and Bell, Santa Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. 
to trace and color, 6x9, l5c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, l5c in Chimney, Brick, 10 ft. x 20 in., each, 25c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3. 50 


: Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste—Postage Extra Printed Weaving Mats Calendar Pads, Candy Bone, Etc. 


-inch slits, Latta’s construction can- 


paper, to dy box printed in colors 
ts.....15¢ ready to cut out and 


fold, 12 for 18c, 100 for 
Out $1.20. Juvenile design 





2 : . 
20 mats, for 35¢, Fancy calendar 








Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c —— ne 
4 Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x with weavers........++++ 30c pads for 1924, small size, 12 for 15c: 60 for 50c; 
Blackboard Stencils 24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same paper, 500 Extra We: avers, like medium size, 12 for 30c; 24 for 35c; large size, 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies: Overall goushents, 9X12, Wt. 10 O25. 660.0 <0csve cece 13¢ with Cut-out Mats...... 3c 12 for 25c: 24 for 40¢. Colored Candles, 24 asst. 
Boys; Brownies: Soldiers; Flags: Santa; Gol« Tough White Cardboard for sewing "cards or BLUNT Point Scissors, 4y, for 18c, Red or green, 3-inch paper bells, 12 for 
denrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes: Turkey; Birds; construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 in., 12 postpaid for $ $1.25 l5c. Artificial snow or moss per box, l5c. Christ- 
Pumpkins; Holly Bells; Reindeer; Ship: Fruit. 2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 lbs,...75c | Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., mas booklets, 12 for 25c, Postcards, 12 for 1c. 
New Caio Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set — Board, —— io pone dz. Mi Ff Ibs. 75¢ 25¢: 7 in, ‘each.. .50c Tableaux Lights, Red, Gold, Green, Blue, can. .30¢ 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. riting Paper, ruled both sides x 
O1ner SiENciLs, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- sheets, 4 Ibs., 85c.- Good at paper, New Devices by ‘Hall & McCreary Cloth Bound Story Books - 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- Br4xil, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs..........20,+000- 90¢ | Peter Rabbit Pictures ‘to Cut, Color and Paste.loc Lor the Children’s Hour, 336 pages... ..-.. $l.72 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight | Best Theme Paper, size 8x10/2, ream, 5 Ibs. $1.35 Mother Goose Pictures to Color log All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. Verhoeff. .$1.50 
Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; Santa | Beginner's Paper, 7x82, ream wt. 34 Ibs... .55¢ — Pictures to ( olor and Paste, . I6c Mother Searles, Dy Mi “og Lindsay. «. « «0+! .20 
Filling Stockings: Christ Child; Good Shepherd. Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x10¥%, wt. 3 Ibs. .40c Fairy Folks Pictures to Cole ' .. I6e Vor the Story Teller, by Carolyn S. Bailey. .31 ee 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 ‘inches high. .25c | Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets Ox12" 2 Ibs. .33¢ Girls and Boys Pictures to Color. Joc Uricmdly Tales—Caroline S. Bailey... . 2.31.2? 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches Ch Oe 20c | Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 Ib., 90c; “Blendwell,” Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards......16c Fell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S. bailey 81.75 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Christmas; Flow- good wax crayons, 8 colors, doz boxes, 2 Ib., 50c ahi and Sewin Cards. her log Old Mother West Wind Stories....eee eee ee, hep 
ers; Easter: Brownie: Animals: Fruit, 10 for 12c , Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 Ibs....... $1.00 Circe iende Seapian C Sit halk das loc Games for Playground, Bancrolt...... ee eA 
Map ’Stencils, United States, Canada, or any Gluey Paste, % pint, I Ib., 25c; pint, 2 Ibs., 33¢; Familiar Birds ee ¢ phate Meeeees Gc Child’s Garden of Verse, large edition, illus. .§1.50 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size quart, + lbs. 60c; Ideal Paste Flour, Ib... .2Ic Familiar Animals Sewing C ards Seaes 16c Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant...... $1.50 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, Latta’s Economy Paste, 4 int, 1 Ib, 20¢; Economy Primers, No. | 20c : No. 2..... 29¢ «Good Manners for All Occasions........... 3.79 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; quart, 4 Ibs.............. 50¢ he emo price joer RUBBER TYPE PRIN rR 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ ‘25¢ : New Primary Language Cards 76 in. with figures, ink, pad, 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork, ee * Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold. . 1c 96 drawings with name in spacer, et 3 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... .24c print and script as shown, fibre box, 3 
GOOD 'NICKEL CALL “waa Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24..........25¢ pe pend © i a ae Ibs. 2... $1.95 
Diameter 314 inches 30¢ 2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35¢. sclahed alike bg . i. postage 
Tickets, Good: Perfect; Merit pts Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25¢ pai 150 aoe goed a . not paid. 
On Time, 100 for 10c Latta’s New Crass Recorp, the _ Sane aagl seen “ e | Capitals, 3 
Dattas 21 New Nasties pea rete four weeks ais. 180 names... 15¢ ean a _" an seca inch, Ib., 
colors, 10 inches high 35 m-WMPNy| Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 __ as at. tg } 60c, postage 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, ‘set, 25¢ Wks semester plan, 225 enn 16c d a ny “prepare the l-inch ty pe 3 Ibs gS? 50) postage a 
Flanagan’s School Supplies Printed Outline Maps og child for any primer. or first Alphabets, Figures, etc., I-in. high, fine to 
Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c U. S.; Any Continent; State: Group The Seeener's Outfit.” paste for charts, over 2,000 characters...... 30¢ 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c of States. Any map for History or Per set. 25c , . Popular Pictures 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set....... 20c Geography. _ Assorted or otherwise, cs preiels f P 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... 25¢ 84x11 in., 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c The Beginner’s Outfit SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help- 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........ 60c World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 23¢. A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 188 Hand; Coolidge’ Can pt You 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary..50c United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for..25¢ 4... agp hae Ray agg Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
teach young children from the first day 


of school of the Lark: Gcameckan Avon, 
r. Every Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
: nocence; Gleaners; Dance ol the fg 
ith results, Nymphs; Windmill. Ea. 40c; 41 


20c oof Washington and Lincoln, lox 
seb sie hp ” 20, each 20c; both tor 35¢ 





| IN THE 4 > > + ? 7 
albiaal All the Holidays..............- terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c tences, four inches high, to trace.......... l6c io te sy hg is, asstd, Sc 
-VNeaw Christmas Celebrations ........ 40c 12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch Easy Words to Golor and to build sentences, 2 “— Py a ig oe ri 
Dialogues for District Schools. . .35¢ high, with pad....,...35c large print and script in outline on white Gamma Bir is ‘ah i n = tr mat “ene Bae 
| Christmas Song Book.....-....+ 35¢ Star Design, % inch... ..10¢ drawing paper, for four pupils............ Oc : olors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25¢ 
Humorous Drill & hae eae ¢ 40c¢ Rubber Stamp Pad in tin’ Primary Language Cards, for four pupils... .25¢ Ideal School Supply Co. 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. ..40c box, 214x3%, inked....35¢ Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, yy Ideal Flowers to Color, per set 15¢ 
> Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35c the other script, for four pupils...........2 28 MN lS teal Bowitnn Canis eer at re 
Reed and Raffia Postage Extra Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10¢ 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils... . 16 {\\ f Pings to Colee 12 pont d, per set. 15c 
. a ah Ib. 95c; No. 2, 9c; No. 3, Sic Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15c 31000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils. nee LOG (NI / Children ot Nations te Color wee 
84c; No. 5, 80c; %4 in. Flat........ 2 i 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light \ {1 Mother Goose Silhouettes per set. *" 25¢ 
Rall, psn best grade, pound............ c Aida Canvas red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... ae ‘vy 27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box..30¢ 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per Ib.........- 80c For Cross-Stitch Work, th Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch ANI Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15¢ 
long Brown Pine Needles, “a 40c or Cross-Stitch Work, w idt high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 0) Wak. facets Meas fr Seen ee 
Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., post, extra : 44 inches, yard......$1.25 Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch Webi i ere “ine 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75c Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set....... 35¢ high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. 206 ‘Pow Gaurd Gale, exch aies dos ee38 tee noe 
’ i Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% ; nm Dene accosted coins... ... : 
Sex Hygiene Books Latta s Duplicator Postage Extra 8y each 5c; for four pupils.......... ~ -50¢ an anaes , ee po A gees and forms.. aoe 
HERSELF Teaching Sex Ilygiene....... 65c Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., ee $1.95; size 942x127, Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illus...... 20¢ Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40¢ 
ert ficrsclf; Timsell, each. $1.35 wt. 6 poy — ae 0, Each ‘complete with ~Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... 45¢ - Raffia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ l5e 
KS V 1.10 sponge ink and_ instruc- P Ales 
CONCERNING THEMSEIVES |fbibaag Man and the Woman..$ tions, Pint refill, 2 Ibs,, Tr Be Sure to Read This Gummed Devices 
' N The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists Chicks: Witches; Black Cats; Santa; 


but we - 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims: 


Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10¢ 








8 Borders to Color quality paper, O5e. Hek Same as above tor three pupils............92. 2.80 , 
125 Prize Cards........se00 5c ink, violet or black, 35c. Same as po a pupils. aie &5 ns 1,000 Colored Circles = ra Jin., idl © 
Carbon vf 20x30, Hektograph Pencil, post- Same as above for one pupil.....s.e-ee+ee $1.65 1,000 Colored Circles vig Me resid. yp eee slp 
SRECE, 2EOe FD FOT ss 56.00000 3( paid, I2c. Fancy paper “ Prang Water Color Box, § pans and brush... ./ te 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......... 15c to make original copies, Paper Cutting spot by mga Mp ge 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 45 sheets ........... 50c , Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...18c aitealgh ik 7 roe hod. 15. 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40c COPING SAW with 12 44 Large Drawings to Aldine Phan © Cs 9 _ $1.00 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... l5c Guinich BUMIES..«.iccccccice Sc Color, assorted...... 0c ' R Min . roa” mond S. ‘py oF SO 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to Cut Out Book...... 60e ee ee ee oe 
Classics, Etc., by F.. A. Owen Pub. Co. trace actual size........ 0c 12 Different Calendars to yea , ipe ee ‘ ding......25¢ 
» Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.........- Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c Color, 6x9 .......-. Ne U's. 8 vs Gutin. — ¢ 
The Great Stone Face, = Grades.. eat Mending Glue. vo Be 8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25c .? a pony xe al or om 
4 Srcccccce Zc 6 anua rainin xer- : : | ¢ , + fee 
| Booch frien. 4 Ny peer ee 7c cises for — Snead 25¢ Arithmetic Cards, Etc. Games and Plays; Smith. , .25¢ 
Reynard the Fox, Intermediate. . .7c Thirteen Doll Furniture Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20c si Stories, primary, 3 
Story of Coal, Intermediate...... Zc Patterns to trace for Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25¢ } Reproduction Stories...... 30¢ 
| Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed.. cardboard —censtruction, Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 20¢ Numeral Frame, ene 5 03196 
' Story of Washington, Intermediate 7c , with a. .20c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. .18c vs Red gored . Sy veel 
story o b beats avs : V Mot Js N = me; CNCH . ceeeeees ‘ 
‘dane Woe hee” ute veers ae ‘ = Hother Lets US Make Panes 25 Bradley’ s Straight Line Cut- Outs Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 
instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea. 60 Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 65¢ Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village = 
Golden Book of emaine ree 5c Six Loom Patterns to trace....... 20c Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village: Modeling Material Postage Extra 
Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. .35¢ Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...$1.20 Indian Village, Lincoln Village, complete each, 50c  Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs... cesses sed 
POCMS: Teachers ASK FOLscso0500088 c0ekeses 60¢ Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard 
EUW IPHONE RCN tay dcbuidaies weweore ee 60¢ Chicago Pencil Sharpener. cave oso 00 Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35c ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29¢ 


M I8th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
1225—7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W,VA, 



























PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building. 


—— aa 
ROCKY IFT. TEAC CHERS' 
AGENC 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK INE ruven Chuo. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY , -EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HOD TEACHERS & Gon SALARIES.” E mM 
We h GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEA at mergency calls coming 
daily oot can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


BIXBY «& BRO.—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


THE NEW AGENCY, 80 W. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


C0- OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENC A Medium Between School Boards and Pro- 


—— gy ce ENROLL NOW and get 
r better salary and teaching con- 
Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Ere tOEREE Registration—Why Wait? 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. 28 years experience as teacher, principal and placement work. 
THE OLDEST 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE [S OUR STORY 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, AvpRESS EITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER oe COMMERCE BLDG 
CHICAGO, ILL. ; PORTLAND, ORE.” 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal! to all 
Pi concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


acquaintance with school authorities, 

r 5 Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position Load contidence and trust (3 FR school 
re in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It i REE. 


HUNTWORTH, Mer. + 723 Leary Building, Seattle. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yan. nto Wi 


e e 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy. 


CUNNING TEAGERY AGENCY, SESE 
risk reacuers Acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


| Many good teaching Positions s still open 
in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., Free enrollment. 
Metera Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 ‘Market S Street, Philadelphia 


BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 






























































1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, E IsSays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thous: ind words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Deb: Je outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Are Mental Tests Always 
Reliable? 


000 high school pupils in Minnesota by 


at the state university, and, according 
to public announcement, he has reached 
the conclusion that such tests are valu- 
able only ina general way. These tests, 
Mr. Miller says, may reveal any 
grant sub-normality or special ability, 
but they have distinct limitations. The 
Minneapolis Journal says that Mr. Mil- 
ler even doubts the value of such tests 
in determining a pupil’s ability to ad- 
vance in school. The Journal says: 

Many factors enter into such success 
besides mental agility and acumen. Ap- 
plication, energy and the ability of a 
student to manage himself away from 
parental guidance, make for success in 
school work even more than the ability 
to perform certain mental stunts. 

Moreover, such tests do not allow 
for growth. A student may be exam- 
ined this year and fall short. But an- 
other year of experience and training 
may bring marked improvement. 

There is a type of youths who are 
slow to find themselves. They do not 
mature as rapidly as some of their fel- 
lows. To such, mental tests of the kind 
widely used to-day, may do a great in- 
justice. 

Valedictorians, it is proverbial, often 
fail to make conspicuous successes in 
life. The elements of achievement in 
this workaday world do not all find 
their way into the school curriculum. 
Persistence, stamina, courage of con- 
victions, and ability to deal with people 
are not comprehended in these mental 
tests. 

There is no short cut in training or 
finding the ability of them to discover 
themselves. And circumstances play 
their part to make or mar. 





TEACHERS furnished for all positions. Nocharge to 
employers. Registration free. BRAYTON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





NEEDED FOROURCALLS. OHIO VAI- 





Mental tests were given to some 60,- | 


W. S. Miller, professor of psychology | 








The Happiest 
Art Classes 


of the whole year are just 
before Christmas. 


| 


With the spirit of giving at 
heart, the child’s desire to 
fashion the gift with his own 
hands adds rare beauty to the 
art lesson, and gives the 
teacher’s planning a_ living 
reason. 


What lovely things to take 
home the day before vacation! 
The teacher must use the 
blackboard and colored Lec- 
turers’ Chalks because ideas 


come so thick and fast. Bags, 
blotters, lanterns, candle 
shades, desk blotters, orna- 


flaunt their charm of colorful 
decoration, all because of the 
touch of a little “Crayola” 
“Perma” Crayons, or the dash 
of ‘Artista’? Water Color. 


Our Art Service Bureau is 
your Art Service Bureau— 
what are your problems? 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York. 








TEACHER 


LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY. 


December 1925 


ments for the tree of trees rs 














PERSONAL GREETING BOOKLETS 


NOTHING FINER EVER OFFERED. Our souvenirs offer you an wnique op- 
portunity to remember your pupils in a more personal manner than is possible in 
uny other way, 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS DESIGNS employed in both series for the covers. 


~_ erts are provided with appropriate verses expressing season's best wishes from 
teacher to pupil and space is left where we will print special copy which you may 
, such as the name of your school, names of your pupils, board of education, 
ete, Can you imagine a finer gift for your pupils at Christmas time, and all 








VOLE rns SOUVENIR— (Illustrated at right) size about 4 x 6 inches, Includes 
appropriate desigus o extra charge for printing pupils’ names, etc. 


~ ym, i ‘Without photograph—$1 .25 for the first dozen and 7c for each additional 
Bat booklet. 


With photograph—$1.75 for the first dozen and 10c for each additional booklet. 
HOLLY SOUVENIR— (Illustrated at left) about 3% x Ginches, Includes 24 
appropriate designs, Pages for printing your special copy as in the of 
Yuletide Souvenir, at no extra charge. 

Por me <0 57 aaa 16 for the first dozen and 6c for each 
< is er 7 additional book'et 
| i ‘ With photograph—$1 .65 for the first dozen and 9c for each ad 
ditional book 

Envelopes ine: Best quality envelopes to match furnished free 
with every order for the above booklets, 


BOOKLETS NO. 10 


Ribbon tied, engraved, eimbossed and in offset work, we offer over 
sivty beautiful desigus in this assortment, Perfect workmanship, 
suitable legends on inside pages. Best possible booklet for the price, 
with envelopes to match, Regular 10c booklets. Price Toe 
each, 75c per dozen. 


\ FLAT CARDS NO. 20 


Large assortment, panel cards, various colors, appropriate verses, 
Nothing of equal value at anywhere near the price. With envelopes 
to match, Not sold anywhere for less than 5c. 465c per dozen, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKMARKS 


Here is something unique in the line of a Christmas remembrance, 
inexpensive and yet, carrying with it the good will and kindly feel- 
ing of the giver. Can be appreciated and used by all and will be a 
daily reminder of thoughtfulness, These cards are lithographed on 
; first quality stock in larmonizing colors suggestive of the Christ- 

mas spirit. Unprinted, the cost is 1 cent each, or if you wish them to 
| have a more individual appeal, send 35 cents extra and we wil! 

3 a: : print your name on any quantity large or small, 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING agit Inc., 


NOTE: Please do not send stamps unless cactenncga 





~ 


Bookmark 























Sa! Inexpensive Christmas Gift 


Be sure that a remittance accompanies your order. C. O. D. Orders not accepted. 


mechanicals, 


your greatest help. 
for so small a cost’ Order now so that you will be sure to have them in time. tissue, enclosure cards, etc, 
mas cards—six post- -cards, one 20c_ booklet, one 10c¢ booklet and ten 5e flat cards and 
folders with envelopes. 
and wide to better, 

Price to Teachers, 85c. 


To insure 


WALKING DOLLS 


X-25. Those familiar with our Valentine line are familiar with the famous walking 
This year we have introduced the same idea into our Christmas line, and are 
presenting four attractive designs, two of Santa Claus, a boy and a girl, They are approx- 
imately 9 inches in height, beautifully colored and printed. 


WILCOX DOLLAR PACKAGE-Special Price to Teachers 85c. 


Your gifts you will wrap with care and thoughtfulness. 
It contains bright tags and seals, dainty ribbons and cord, tinsel, white 


And in addition, a wonderful 


‘A wonderful value that you wil 
Money back guarantee on this packa 


TINSEL 


Nothing brightens the Christmas decorations more than a few yards 
glittering tinsel. Our tinsel is durably made and will last for years, 
retaining its brilliancy always. 
you purchase our tinsel. 

1001—Six yards in each piece, strands % 


1003—Six yards in each piece, strands 


You will be delighted with 
Two sizes, 


TAGS, SEALS, ETC. 


Seals —per package, 5e. 
e Cai r package, Be. 








Seep oper package, . 
Ribbon—For tying packages, Green or Red, 5 yard spools, 10c. | 





No. 
for double the price make up this assortment. 
gain at the price we are quoting of 4'2¢ eash, 45c per dozen. 


No. 
the oe bargain we ever offered. 














No. 2519 





Booklets No. 10 


Tinsel Cord—tFor tying packages, Gold or Silver, 10 yard spools, 10c. 


HAND COLORED FOLDERS 


™ order directly from this ad. 


No, 1001 and 10038. 
inch wide, 15c. 
%4 inch wide, 2c. 


prompt service 


Each in an envelope, 10c. 





Our “Dollar Package’’ will be 
assortment of the finest Christ- Walking Dolls 


1 search = 
ge. Specia' Ca rd a EE — H 


i 


the result if | 





4070—-Hand-colored folders that ordinarily sell in art, stores Ais ' 


They are a 


ENGRAVED FOLDERS 


519—-This is a folder of several unique designs 


dye rr engraved cover in colors and a legend engraved on the inside. j 
here are sixteen designs. Price Bc each. i 


POST CARDS 


special bar- 


with a steel 





Yuletide Souvenir 


3726—Gilt, beveled edge cards of new design, neater than any- 


for tive cents. <A special bargain we are offering this 
28 designs. 


040—-There are 36 designs in this assortment. 
10c per dozen. 


Dept. 12, 








COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


NOTE: On orders of less than $1.00 add 10c for packing. 


No. 
= you have seen in the postcard line, the quality that sells readity 
or 
per ee 





year at 25c 






They are 









Flat Cards No. 20 
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HARTER’S HOLIDAY PREMIUMS 


Favorite 
Songs 


Premium No. 1 
—New, revised 
and_ enlarged 
edition. Con- 
tains over 200 
good _ singable 
songs, especially 
suited to class 
room use. Sell 
100 pencils and 
get twenty cop- 
ies of the Gold- 
en Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE 
Premium No. 2—An exact facsimile repro- 


duction of the original script and signatures, 
rendy for framing. 50 pencils. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


ERE’S an easy way to get those little “extras” 
room without spending one penny of your own money. 


for your school 
Sim- 


ply send us your name, address, and name of your school, and 
specify the premium or premiums which you need for your room. 
We will send you the correct quantity of our good rubber tipped 
pencils (quantities listed under each premium on this page) by re- 


turn mail. 


5e each and send us the proceeds of the sale. 


Then sell the pencils or have your pupils sell them, at 


We will forward 


premiums immediately upon receipt of your remittance. 








PREMIUM 
Flag, 3x5 feet, 


every schocl room. 
sold at 5¢ each. 
PREMIUM NO. 


MOPLAS'. 
Grey, Blue, 


the colors you wish. 


PREMIUM 
subject, 200 new designs. 
50 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 7—School Room Thermometer. 


NO. 3—School Room Flag, American 
sewed stripes. 
cils to be sold at 5¢ each. 

PREMIUM NO. 4—Pencil Sharpener. 
Send for 


5—Modeling Clay. A 
book on Clay Modeling and three pounds of PER- 
Needs no water, always ready for use. 
Red, Yellow, 
50 pencils. 

NO. 6—Blackboard Stencils, 
We send TEACHERS CATALOG with 


Height, 
amel finish. Brackets for use outside of window if desired. 


Send for fifty pen- 


Needed in 


fifty pencils to be 


valuable 














LeiSicad : En 


appropriate 
15 stencils. 


Green and Brown. Select 





every 
select 


covering 
pencils, you 
ten inches, extra heavy metal. Fine en- 
50 pencils. 





Supplementary a 
Classics a a 





CORR OY soit 
| Ye Ine ae 4 | 


i | PINOCCHIO | 


Oy AL ORL OH 


Premium No. 8—List 
includes best stand- 
ard literature. We 
send TEACHERS 
CATALOG with the 
pencils, and you se- 
lect the books which 
you wish. Sell one 
hundred pencils and 
get twenty-five books 
of your own 
tion. 














selec- 
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PANTOGRAPHS 
Premium No. 9—-Simple, accurate, easy to 
operate. Sell 100 pencils and get ten Pupils 
Pantographs. (Each child selling 10 pencils 
should vet a Pantoyraph). Premium No. 10 
Sell 60 pencils and get one Teacher's Black- 
hoard Pantograph. 





SAVE THIS PAGE—Premium Offer Good Until June First BUT AD WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 





CHRISTMAS SEALS 


No. 244 
Beautiful METAL Xmas seals, much more at- 
tractive than the paper kind. Exact sizes 
hown above, Each seal has gummed back. 


Order by number, price per box of 15 seals, 
ne design, assorteed colors.........++ oeeeL0C 


UTILITY BOOK SUPPORTS 
Pressed metal, very serviceable, specially 
adapted for use on teacher’s desk. Finished 
in black and olive green enamel, Per pair..30 


HIMSELF—HERSELF 


Dr. Lowry’s books on sex education. Trust- 

plein information for men and women con- 
rning their physical nature. 

“HIMSELF” 

“HERSELF” 


PRIMARY RULERS 


No, 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
halves. Varnished hard maple, per doz..30 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 


es ay The biggest value 
‘ a $} ever offered and 
iiienaiiie’ 2 «4... very handsome 
8 ; series. Fifty de- 
signs in a_ set, 
simple in outline, 
» i interesting in sub- 
ject, and ple in Scien. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 
Set -Price, per set, designs in envelope with 
ections 
at B—8\ in. square. s. 100 
45 





Set c. 





NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG 
OUR NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG LISTS HUNDREDS OF THINGS FOR TEACHERS OF EVERY 


GRADE. 


IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. YOU ALWAYS GET QUICK SERVICE FROM 


‘‘THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS AND KEEPS THE. 


|} nut, Green, 





=====s=={) JOINTED ANIMALS 


Ten Animals in_ sections 
! i a to be cut out and jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 
7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass __ fasteners. Per 
set. No. 6050 _. 
SECTIONAL ANIMALS 
OR BIRDS 


In aimed colors. Cut into strips. 

may cut them into smaller parts. 

No. 8003-—Set 6 Animals in box........35 ets. 

No. 8002—Set 6 Birds in box............35 ets. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 

Per DOZEN 

Jap handles, 


*\ ra 


NVA A 
Fl ANIMALS } | 


Teacher 


100—Blunt, polished blades 
$ 5 
No. 200—Blunt, nickel plated, 4 inch 


No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch... 
SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 


Black paper, outlines on reverse side, ready to 
be cut out. For scrap books, poster ‘work, bor- 
ders, ete. 

No. 8051 IDEAL set, seventy animals, birds, 
children and other designs. Price per set 30 cts. 
No. 8050 MOTHER GOOSE, twelve artistic 
drawings of Mother Goose favorites, $ x 12 
inches. Per set 


HIAWATHA SILHOUETTES 
Twenty excellent designs on heavy cardboard. 
Give complete story of Hiawatha. Large 
enough to be seen across the room, Price per 


Serre ee TT TT Te Tee 0+ AB 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


One dozen assorted timely stencils 50 ects. 


40 cts. 





MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of SS OE 





them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit can 
be exchanged for 25 
merit and these for 
100 merit. Then 

Certificate of 
Honor. 


One Merit Card, per 100..... 
Five Merit Card, per 100 .50 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per ye eeeoe 15 
One Hundred*Merit Card, per doz.. 
Certificate of Honor, per doz 


PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALEN- 

DARS TO COLOR 

Birds to color, full instructions with each set 

of 10 characteristic poses, 6x 9 inches. No, 

507—price for set of 10 

Landscapes to color, 6x9 inches, good ae 

No. 510—set of 10 

Three big sets to cut and color. No, 15 

pictures. No. 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 

Goose. 6x9 inches, 16 pictures in each set. 

per 

Calendars of Flowers to color, 


comes 





euweuseeucene 


Cireus 
Mother 
Price 


Per 
Calendars to  eulee. No. 502, per set........ 18¢ 
Per GOREN SETS... ccccccccccsesccvcecccece $1.80 


POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER 


A wide range of colors to meet all schoolroom 
demands, suitable for all forms of construction 
and poster work. 

Poster paper, 100 sheet assortment, 
pkg. 

Construction paper, 50 sheet assortment, { 
per pkg. 


9x 12, 





English. 





Special Offer To Teachers 


PERSONAL VISITING CARDS 


With every order from a school teacher, totaling 
$5.00 for merchandise shown on this page and 
in our NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG, we will 
give one hundred personal visiting cards, ribbon 
tied, and packed in a neat cardboard box. 
printed in Script, 
Be sure to write your name distinctly, 
and specify style of type you wish. 


Name 


Old English, or Shaded Old 








DON’T DELAY — HARTER PAYS THE POSTAGE — ORDER TODAY. 





PICTURE BINDING 

to roll. Mahogany, Wal- 

Ebony or White, per roll 
> et 


1% in. wide, 6 yd 
Gold, 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 


Blackboard Chalk, ¢ 
Dustless, gross 

No. 8 Crayola, 12 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 
Colored Crayons, 12 


-50 ets, 

65 ets, 

$1.10 

65 ets, 

brightest made 
or 


GUMMED STARS 


Gold, Silver, 


Gummed Stars in 
} 100 of col- 


, Green or Blue. 
* 10 DON. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 
60 ets. 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 


No. El—-Noiseless, Dustless, 


well made, Per 
dozen ; 


BLACKBOARD COMPASS 


Extra strong and adjustable, each 60 ets. 


STAFF LINERS 


teaching 
Simple 


Handy for 


music, penmanship and 
mathematics, I 


and easily used, Each 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


any continent, state assorted 


CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel 
hands. Well made and attractive. Fach.35 ets, 
LARGE TYPE NUMBER AND 
LETTER CARDS 
Over 275 number cards 1 inch square, on very 
heavy board, printed in bold faced type. No. 
SORE ON GOs cc cvecsacscisvscvececscecese Oth 
The capital letters are on cards 1. inch 
square, small letters '4 x 1 inch, heavy 
cardboard. No. 248—-Per set...ceeseect 35 ets. 


CALENDAR PADS 
Make your own JANUAR Y—1924 


ealendar for 1924, 
Ideal New Years |g MT W T 
Greeting. 1%x1 9 »* 
inch, last sheet 7 
gummed for casy ‘ rl 
20 21 

28 





l 2 3 
8 9 1 
15 16 1 
22 23 2 
29 30 3 


i 


attaching. No. 
O, price per doz- 
en pads l5e 














2048 East 71st 3, 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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free*leachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 





Tnattention, Cheating, planus of Project-Problein, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad ‘Temper, Work, etc. 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
hele rage — awane book. It means success 
schoolroom efficiency’ > the all-important pare 
The Free Introductory of your life work—disci- 
Course points tne way to pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
eds discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. —— sign and 


mail the appended coup 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF -_— 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, 


Without cost or il on my 
part, please send me at once Prof. 
rer s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 


Name 


Address 



























INTRODUCTORY 
. COURSE — 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 











LEARN PIANO! 











ENTERTAINMEN TS 


oO 00) 
This Interesting Free Book For all kinds of Schools 
s % Neighborhood Novelty Affairs.......ssssseees 
10ws how you can become a skilled 3 
player of pi ano or organ at uarter us- 3 Sparkin’ Peggy Jane (acting duet)..........+ ¢ = 
ual cost. a how hy Aad — “oe t $ | Santa's Never Failed Us Yet (song)..... -+++ 35 
otegagy 4 ra gainn aero ot owitien | Bw | The Star Above the Manger (song).....+-+++- 35 
Method includes all of the many impor- 2 & | Rainbow Inn (play) - 35 
tant modern improvements aa teaching music. B ring a tight t to your < The Kiddies’ Karnival (for children)......... . "25 
0) ory stuc 0) ne beginners 
neopets rienced players, bndorse d by great ‘Art tists, Naevie ssful Tip Top Christmas Book (for all grades).. .. .40 
& ee ecantes prs mtb ly" ae Gclent tific ye ptoasy 2 erie sratand. Fully illus- Send for FREE catalogue full of good things for all occasions. 
plomagra . Write today for free book. ora ° 
QUINN ‘CONSERVATORY, ‘Studio NI-72. 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass, | The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Makes M usic 


This song book for younger pupils is just 
crowded with helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers. Page after page explains the simple 
principles of music, hints on how to present 
the various features of teaching, and even 
hints on teaching backward children. 


Everyday Songs 





is more than a song book. It’s a teacher’s manual, a single 
textbook on music — and the best collection of beginner’s 
songs you ever saw. Rote songs, complete songs for all the 
seasons; Christmas, Spring, and the festivals. Also complete 
programs and many of the very best songs for young voices. 


We would be immensely pleased to send you a free sample 


—for we know you'll like it. Just write today. 


WONDERFUL VALUES: 7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10 cents each, prepaid, 


THE CABLE CO. 


1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Through Storyland to Healthland. A Health 


Reader for Primary Grades. By Esther Zucker, 
Lillian Rabell, Gertrude Katz, Teachers of Pub- 
lic School No. 148, Brooklyn, N. Y. Illustrated 
by Fanny Louise Warren. Cloth. 78pp. Noble 
and Noble, New York. 

Health rules, stories, and dramatiza- 
tions are included in this health reader. 
Many devices help to make the book 
attractive to children and at the same 
time serve to teach the principles of 
good health. Action pictures are used 
as visual aids to stimulate health 
ideals, while the employment of 
rhyme and of dramatization help to 
arouse the child’s interest. Questions 
at the end of each chapter have been 
included co test the reader’s knowl- 
edge of the text and to emphasize 
health rules. 

Learning and Teaching. Psychological Foun- 
dations of Educational Technique. By Arthur 
Raymond Mead, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
72 Wesleyan University, Cloth. 277pp. $2.50. 

. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

All teachers are constantly faced by 
the problem of increasing their pupils’ 
efficiency as learners. In order to have 
a sound basis for their efforts in this 
direction, they must know how pupils 
learn. Ten chapters of this book are 
taken up chiefly with a consideration 
of learning in its various aspects. The 
remaining four chapters, as well as 
some of the earlier pages, are devoted 
to discussion of means that will help 
the teacher to improve her technique. 
Dr. Mead has had a number of years’ 
experience as a teacher of educational 
psychology. His book is intended as a 
text for teacher training classes. The 
instructor is expected to use his dis- 
cretion, in assignments based upon it, 
these varying according as his class is 
composed of beginners or advanced 
students. 

Bolenius Primary Readers. By Erama Miller 
Bolenins, Specialist in the Teaching of Read- 
ing; Author of “The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers” 
for Fourth, Fifth und Sixth Grades, ete. 5 
vols, All illustrated. Cloth. PRIMER: 
60c. FIRST READER: 120pp.  60c. 
OND READER: 214pp., 72c. ‘THIRD READ- 
ER: 246pp., 76c. FIRST GRADE MANUAL: 
46lpp., &8c. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 

Miss Bolenius’ Intermediate Read- 
ers which appeared a few years ago 
have already proved their excellence 
and popularity. These Primary Read- 
ers now complete the series. In pre- 
paring them, the author nas made a 
careful study of the latest methods in 
primary reading and has based her 
work on the most approved modern 
methods. Each suggestion, moreover, 
has been “tried out”? or submitted to 
the approval of expert teachers of pri- 
mary reading. These new readers 
provide for all forms of training, in- 
cluding silent and oral reading, refer- 
ence and sight reading, as well as in- 
tensive and interpretative reading. 
Special features emphasized are: 
motivation of the reading exercise; 
correlation of first grade activities 
with reading; utilization of reading 
with seat work; use of the play spirit 
in reading by means of games; vocab- 
ulary and phonetic work; special drill 
material for silent reading; the work- 
ing out of projects—the working out 
of programs, dramatizations, etc., and 
speed, comprehension and vocabulary 
test for diagnostic purposes. The 
series includes also a Teacher’s Man- 
ual of over five hundred pages for the 
first grade, and a briefer Manual for 
the second and third grades, These 
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FOOD PLANNING. 
AND PREPARATION 


A Junior Course in Food Study With a Recipe 
Book for Use at Home and at School 


i 


At this period, girls aré particularly eager 
to help in the home, to assume a real share 
in family life. This text is therefore ad- 
dressed to the girls themselves. In terms 
of their own experience and activities it 
aims to teach them the practical house- 
hold facts they need to know in order to 
develop a natural interest into knowledge 
and usefulness. 


By MABEL T. WELLMAN 


Professor and Head of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Indiana University 


EEE 


banpanenanans 


Coordinates Home and School Interests 


113 Illustrations $1.40 334 Pages 
An elementary course in Food, so arranged 
that it can be adapted to the needs of 
girls of varying home environments, to 
different localities with varying food con- 
ditions and customs, and to different class- 
es with varying equipments and length 
and freq y of | More than a 
mere laboratory manual. It is designed, 
rather, to teach the girl the values and 
preparation of food which she will enjoy 
putting into practice at home as well as 
in the classroom. The recipes, grouped ac- 
cording to chapter topics, are given in the 
second section of the book to make it 
easier to find them for general use and 
easier to select and choose from them. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


MEL Ss DOTS 

















No. N907 No. 
10k. Gold $1. 10}10k. aah 
— Silver /5c\14k. Gold 


TEACHERS: CLASS PR ESI IDENTS! 
Buy Direct pak the seperti: 


exstcatalog ever published, show 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class hings,Med- He A 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do eugrav- st il $1. a 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges .'"*e- Silver : 
Safe delivery quaranteed. Send for somes of Engraved Com- 





mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Ete. 


MANUFACTURER 
Shed’ a lolol er VLG 


x3 


CHAS.S. STIFF 


MW Ep DALS-RIN 
oLASS PIN 













G76 
Siver Piate 15k Seae 
Ster.Sitver 30% = 
ea oa 50% 

Solid. Gold > 1.43 1are 


Sitver Plate 25% $2 2 99 
Stor. Silver 40¢ 402 
RolledGold 55+ $e 
Solid Gold #1.62 16.2% 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, (NEW YORK. 


CLASS. PINS 
k FREE CATALO GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
DG ss) 





CLUBAND NUMBERIN CLASS 
| Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel, 
A Silver plate, 25¢ *a , $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver,40¢ce $4 00doz. Writefo catalog 
99 of sterling ana solid gold pins acd ‘ings. 


V SastianBros:Co, 507 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 252° 












Illustrated Catalog FREE! 

Write now for yourcopy. Buy Class Pinsor 

Ringsdirect from factory. Savemoncy! 
. ©. K. GROUSE CO 

14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass- 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
pai: Ring--Any letters and date 
mir 25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 

log of Pins’ Rings and Medals FREE. 


a. °?. JENKINS, 341 Washington St.,Quincy,Mass. 











PERSONAL AND DISTINCTIVE 


Christmas Cards 


YOUR NAME in classic letters on 15 high-grade, beau- 
tifully engraved Holiday Greeting Cards. with envel- 
opes to match, $1.25 postpaid. Design very artistic—a 
card you’ll love tosend. Write name and address PLAINLY. 
Send orders early. “Scatter Sunshine with Greeting Cards.” 









CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —FR EE 


Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, society, club emblems too 
large or too small. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc.. 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


POTTS CLASS PINS bescttetion. re caslon 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
tetters-numerals, or colors. Sterling —, or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 iy each or $4.00 per doz. 














oo ts rinted tn Stetallic Blue eon 
lonogram 
sete of vel wey ‘sf ignd pestparg’ FREE bbeideacsd bt MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
Stationery ix: school, collegi: courses thoroughly taught by 
expresses Good Taste mai}. °'600 Free Tuition Scholarships”’ to be granted to first 


Commonwealth Piess, 196 Clinton Street, Dansville, N.Y. 





applicants, Apply Carnegie College, Rogers. Ohio. 
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PREPARE 
BY STUDYING 


PAST QUESTIONS WITH COMPLETE ANSWERS 





THESE past questions with answers 
are used in the schools of every 
state in the union, as an aid in prepar- 
ing eighth grade pupils for the final ex- 
aminations. They not only give them an 
idea of the character of questions likely 
to be asked but also the nature of an- 
swers required. For best results a copy 
of each book should be in the hands of 
every pupil preparing for the final test. 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


Nebraska final eighth grade examina- 


ticn questions for fourteen years past 
with answers in simple language. 

History ~eee--40c Arithmetic ..... 0c 
Geography ..... 40c Civil aaa 3c 
Physiology ..... 40¢ Reading - 400 





40c Grammar ... :40¢ 
Writing, Drawing 
and Bookkeeping 40c 


25 ‘or more 30c 


Agriculture ic 
Orthography ....40c¢ 


4 or more 35c each. 
each, postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN. NEBRASKA. 
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‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write to us for samples of these school 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


9 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 

No, 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No, 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 

No. 47-—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 




















Trim up for Xmas Parties! 


ANTA’S onthe roofalready. Trim the hearth- 
side for him, festoon the house and school 
zoom for a jolly Christmas with 


Dewiisond 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


And make each gift you givetwice as welcome 
by wrappings from Dennison—charming seals 
and merry tags, and holly ribbons. 

The Dennison Xmas Book, a fascinating 32- 
page illustrated book on ways to make Christ- 
mas really merry—goes straight to you theday 
you send us 10 cents. Almost every Stationer 
and Department Store has it—or write today to 
Dept.12-H, Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 






provide detailed suggestions on the se- 
lections in each book of the series, of- 
nse daily guidance in the reading 
work. 


Stories from Great Operas, By J. Walker 


McSpadden, Auther of ‘Opera Synopses,” 
“Shakesperian Synopses,” ete. Illustrated in 
color. Cloth. 393pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co., New York. 

Stories from Great Operas will 
familiarize readers with the ground- 
work of famous musical compositions. 
It is not intended as a guide to the 
opera, but, as the title implies, it re- 
tells in simple narrative form the plots 
of different operas for those who wish 
to know the legends on which these are 
based. The stories are told with a 
freedom and detail not permitted by 
the stage action. Nineteen operas in 
all are included, among these being 
“Aida,” “The Bohemian Girl,” ‘“Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “The Troubadour,” 
“Tannhiuser,” and “Lohengrin.” 
glance at the table of contents shows 
us that not only are great stories given 
in this book but also some of the 


world’s representative musical com- 
posers. 
Songs for Little Children. Book One. Poems 


Music by Mar- 
Marvin Radnor, 


from Robert Louis Stevenson. 
vin Radnor. Boards. 27pp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses lends 
itself very readily to musical adapta- 
tion. In song form these favorite po- 
ems should be doubly popular. “My 
Bed Is a Boat,” as interpreted by Mr. 


Radnor, appeared in NorMAL_In- 
STRUCTOR in March, 1923, in reduced 
size. Songs for Little Children has 


pages 12”x94"”, and twenty-six songs 
are included. The book has been pre- 
pared at the request of a _ syllabus 
chairman of the New York State De- 
partment of Education, for inclusion 
on the State Course of Study. In New 
York, as in most other states, the 
Stevenson poems are prescribed for 
the primary grades, and a need has 
been felt for suitable music to which 
they might be sung. The volume has 
the endorsement of prominent leaders 
in educational and musical fields. AlI- 
though intended chiefly for schools, 
Mr. Radnor’s book would be an ac- 
ceptable gift in any home where there 
are children. 

Dramatic Episodes in Congress and Parlia- 
ment. A Parliamentary Reader for Junior 
High Schools or Upper Elementary Grades. By 
Ethel Hedley Robson, B.S., Grade Supervisor, 
Chisholm, Minn. Illustrated. Cloth. 272pp. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 

Some six years ago Miss Robson con- 
tributed to NorMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS an article on “Making 
Civics Concrete.” It was developed 
along somewhat the same lines as those 
laid down for this book. These his- 
torical “dramatic episodes” are pre- 
sented in the form of dialogue which 
follows faithfully the actual words of 
the original speakers, in so far as 
these have been recorded. Directions 
are given sufficient for intelligent par- 
ticipation by pupils, but the pages are 
not cumbered with minute stage “‘busi- 
ness” which might deflect attention 
from the thoughts expressed. All the 
episodes relate to our own history, 
since the only Parliamentary scene 
presented is the joint session called to 











LEADERSHIP 


Ts HAVE produced a series 
of School Drawing Books so 
thoroughly usable as to assume 
leadership in American schools 
is the record of the Practical 
Drawing Company. To maintain 
this ideal of service is our constant 
aim. If you want a leachable series, 
you will be pleased with 


Practical Drawing Books 
Modern Arts Course 


And, by pon way, don’t forget our extensive 
line of quality school supplies, school art i 
pont and schoolroom pictures. Write 

today for our new catalog containing hun- 
dreds of useful things for the modern school, 


Practical Drawi ing Gomparyy 


1012 1B OO WABASH AVE, * eon 143 °° 


Chicago Itt. Dallas Texas. 
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cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with ~ Wy Cc anvas He 
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Special 


proceeds and we will send 
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cost! 
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These flags are 
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Flag 
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ings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If larger flay 


we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the sale of twe ) gros ; 
fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen foot size for a four gross 


twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 


For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot 


silk flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear 
for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this kind for a 


two gross sale, 


Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of 
to either 


these beautiful flags without expense 


teacher or pupils 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom! 
This Larg e Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
yen Sin 





Free for the sale of a gle 
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point is secured! 


Pencil 
Saves time 
ting as soon as the proper 
chips to litter the floor! Send for 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Shar 
minutes of their spare time! 


A Large Sized Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


Gross of 
ye lo stops cut 
No more 


peners in 


patrons, 


Any Size 
Pencils! 


dirt or 
a gross of pencils and let your 
a few 


For Your School——Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


A_ complete outfit which should be ie every schoolroom, 
you wished 
Red Cross ideas, 
to keep out dust 


burns, sprains, ete. yw ofter 
Accompanied by Instruction Book carrying out 
deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, 
ready to hang wherever desired, 


accidents—cuts, 


(Illustrated description of the above cabinet may be 


issues of the Normal Instructor. 
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1 have 
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“Sold for the Flag Fund.” 


Flags, Large Framed Pictures, 
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For Your School 
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FREE! 
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We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the sale of only Four Gross of our | 
Pencils at five cents each. 
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Genuine Solid Wood 
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we ~No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more of our large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We 
furnish these, size 16x 20 inches, in Hand 
some Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Back 

Kach picture is given a Special ‘Tranaparent 
Waterproof Finish so it can be easily washed 


or dusted without injury to the picture in any 
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requests for Foot Balls, Balls and 
Volley Balls to be given : annie s for 
pencil selling that we have added these 
articles to our list for the coming season, 
We offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
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ffer. The above 
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” This beautiful historical pictury 
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THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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The Osborne Speciality Co., Camden, New York. | 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid......gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We | 
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Teach the Christmas me with 


‘he Perry Piciures 


Many modern Christmas car ds ignore the relig- 
ious significance of Christmas. Many of the 
world’s famous paintings were inspired by a 
religious motive. Perry Pictures, reproduc ing 
these famous paintings, impress the true 
spirit of the Christmas season, Teachers in 
public and private schools and in churchesand 
Sunday schools, find Perry Pictures an invalu- 
able aid in their work. Send 50 a. bor} a 
set of 25 Christmas pic tures 3. Each 5 


REPRODUCTIONS OF “GREAT PAINTINGS 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3'., For 50 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5! oxk. For 25 or more, 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10x12. For 5 or more, 








Madonna and Child 


Send 15 Cents for Catalogue of 





The PerrJ-ictures 


' No matter what your interest in pictures may 
be—whether for their beauty and artistic 
| merit or as a help in the classroom—you 
should have this Catalogue. 


| Itis more than a mere Catalogue; 1600 sub- 
.| jects are reproduced in miniature size with 
“| titles and artists’ names. Many of the most 
_ famous paintings of European and American 

galleries are included in these reproductions. 


With the Catalogue, we send three actual 
specimen Perry Pictures. 


' Send 15 Cents in coin or stamps for this 
beautiful Catalogue. 





Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 


Reproductions of real artistic merit. 
22x28 inches, including margin. 150 


Subjects. $1.00 EACH for two or 
more ; 10 for $9.50; $1.25 for One, Send 
$3.00 for ““The Mill,” “‘Madonna and 





Child’ by Raphael, and “‘Sir Galahad,” 
or $4.00 for the four shown here or 
$2.00 for any two. 


The Shepherdess Lerolle 








Pictures for Christmas 


Send 50 Cents for 25 Christmas 
Subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 art subjects. or Pil- 
grim Set of 25, Each 5x8, 


Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 


THREE CENTS EACH for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. Send 75 cents for 
set of 25 with a brief description 








PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES 
WHAT VOLUMES OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 





PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN,MASS. 


WORDS DESCRIBE 


ePerry 
Pictures 














SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 


And Costumes for Other Occasions 





To meet a popular demand, we offer the following line of Santa Claus Costumes, 
made of good material, we sewed, attractive and low- priced. Complete in every de- 
tail except shoes Made only in one size, large, but can be easily worn by average person. 
No. 101. Three- -piece suit, consisting of long red coat, red cap and a good quality 
musk with long flowing beard. The coat is full length, so as to cover the entire per- 


son, and has a wide belt. Both coat and cap have characteristic white trimming. 


Price, $4.00 each, postpaid. 





No. 102. Four-piece suit, consisting of three-quarter length red coat with belt, red 
cap, hip leggings and_a good guality mask with long flowing beard. A complete i 
guise, The coat and cap have characteristic white trimming. Price, $5.75 h, 
postpaid. 

No. 103.  Five-piece suit, consisting of regular length red coat with trousers to 
natch, red cap, leggings and a fine quality mask with mustache and_ long flowing 
beard, The coat has broad bands of white trimming, and the cap and leggings are 
fur-trimmed. Price, $7.50 each, postpaid. ‘ 

We can also furnish costumes for masquerades or entertainments, All are made of 
suitable materials, well sewed, and complete in every detail except shoes, stockings 


and mask, In ordering, give chest measurement. 

WOMEN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: 34 and 38. Price, $3. * napa postpaid. 
No vO, No. 

51 Columbia. 55 Puritan Maid. 58 Irish Lassie. ar Gypsy Maid. 

5 ite 56 Colonial Dame. 59 Scotch Lassie. 62 Turkish Girl. 
he 5 Pierrette. 57 Dutch Woman, 60 Spanish Girl. 63 Quaker Maid. 


64 Japanese Maid. 
$3.00 each, postpaid. 





54 Indian Squaw. 


MEN'S COSTUMES. Sizes: 38 and 42. Price, 


No, No. No. No. No. 

81 Clown, 83. Jester, 85 Indian Chief, 87 Dutchman, 8Y Mexican. 

$2 Pierrot 84 Devil. 86 Colonial Man, 88 Chinaman, 90 Negro Dude (Minstrel) 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. We can supply any of the above named masquerade and entertainment cos- 

tunes in children’s sizes: Age 8, 10 and 12. “Price, $2.50 each, postpaid, For a complete list of children’s 


“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans’’ or write us for 


Char aotarietio suit with pants, coat, vest and hat. No. 105 Adult size 38, 
price, $4.50 each, postpaid. No. 106 Boy's size 12 years, price, $3. 50 each, postpaid. 
We do not rent costumes, Costumes, sent as ordered, cannot be returned or exchanged, 

Our catalog, ‘“‘The Teachers’ Year Book,” will be sent free on request. 


MARCH BROTHERS, _ 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO 


erie et liece (MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in 2 Years 


costumes, refer to our ad in the October number of 
jnformation, 


UNCLE SAM COSTUMES. 


















You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 







inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- You can read music like this quickly 

trance to college and the leading professions. nls iN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
and thirty. six othe " ractical courses are described in It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Free Bulletin. Send for it Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or layers. Your 









only expense about 2c per day for vanced, postage used, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


Thousands of Teachers in Rural Schools 
who have followed strictly the 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
{Went. lt 967 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 OHICAGO 














lave astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members and the parents of their pupils, 
by their rare skill in demonstrating and teaching practical handwriting. We have made it = for any 
any part of the world to become in a few months an inspirational and successful leader in pen- 


teacher in 
manship reform, 


— NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


and PRDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy to write and easy to read 


make mastery of the MECHANICS 
MU> CLA MOVEMENT HANDWRITING, easy of accomplishinent in a few months, The course is 
offered jiree to all teachers whose pupils have the PAL ME R METHOD TEXT BOOKS, 

chers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PE NMANSHIP PLAN are invited 
to write for information, 


“our nearest oftice 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 


30 Irving Place 
Portland, Ore. 


New York, N. Y 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more 


/ parents of your pupils. We will 





send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 33c tube of Kondon’s. 














Take these four steps for pupils’ health 





discuss American refusal to comply 
with the Stamp Act. Ranging from 
the Stamp Act Assembly of 1765, at 
Williamsburg, Va., in which Patrick 
Henry made his famous speech, to the 
Arms Conference of 1921, at Washing- 
ton, the selections chosen’ reflect in an 
impressive way the march of American 
history. It is generally recognized 
that much can be accomplished by 
schoolroom dramatization of this kind. 
Pupils, for the time being standing in 
the place of personages who might 
otherwise be vague shapes of a bygone 
day, are impressed by the realness of 
these characters. Their patriotic in- 
stinct is stimulated. Not least is the 
benefit derived from participation in 
parliamentary procedure. This is the 
most natural method of gaining 
familiarity with the rules that con- 
trol deliberative bodies. Pleasing ty- 

pographically, and appropriately il- 
lustrated, Dramatic Episodes should 
prove a real aid to the teacher of 
American history. 

Just Between Ourselves. Practical Talks to 
Industrial and Vocational Teachers. By Arthur 
D. Dean, B.S., Sc.D., Professor of Vocational 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 208pp. $2.00. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, IIl. 

Teachers will make no mistake in 
adding this book to their list of pro- 
fessional reading. For while the ma- 
jority of the chapters were originally 
written for Manual Training Maga- 
zine (now Industrial Training Maga- 
zine), the educational principles dis- 
cussed are as valuable for teachers in 
general as for vocational instructors 
alone. Mr. Dean has the happy facul- 
ty of expressing his ideas in an un- 
usually clever and original way, and 
his wit, humor, and “Elbert Hubbard- 


isms” carry with them both informa- 
tion and inspiration. “Don’t Park 
Your Mind”; “Educational Tables 


D’Hote”; “Yeast Cakes in Education”; 
and “Cafeteria Education” are a few 
of the more striking chapter headings. 

The Psychology and Teaching of Number. By 
Margaret Drummond, M.A., Lecturer on Psy- 
chology in the Edinburgh Provincial Training 
College. Illustrated. Cloth. 126pp. $1.36 post- 
paid. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

Many teachers find arithmetic the 
hardest subject for pupil to learn and 
for teacher to teach. This book points 
out -why this is so. It discusses the 
teaching of number work in light of 
investigation into the psychology and 
mental growth of the child, Number 
teaching is generally carried on, the 
r author states, as if we were teaching 
ignorant adults. There are certain 
stages in the child’s mental growth 
which should be recognized in teach- 
ing this subject, she explains. These 
are (1) the pre-number stage; (2) 
the stage when the child begins to 
know one; (3) recognition of small 
groups; (4) knowledge of the number 





































IF YOU teach Agriculture in your school, 


we can help you in many ways. 
For Instance-—- 


We have a large number of Lecture Charts and Lan- 
tern Slides especially prepared for Teachers. 









These cover— 
Home Economics : 
Sanitation a be 
Home Canning 4 
Diversified Farming 
Gardening 

irds 
Rural Schools 
and other subjects 


We will be glad to loan you any or all of them. 


There Will Be No Charge 
Except cost of transportation to and from Chicago. 
There is a big demand for this material 
and we can promise only to fill orders 
in the order of their receipt. 
If you are equipped to use Motion Picture Reels we 
have some to offer you. 
Write for Catalogue and Order Blank and tell us your 
wants. 


Corn 

Alfalfa 

Soil 

Dairying ; 
Live Stock 
Poultry 
Weeds 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
HARVESTER BLDG., CHICAGO 





























‘VITALIZEYOUR ENGLISH 


by using 
Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


Junior English Course: 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII............. $ .70 
Book II, Grade IX.........c.eeseeeeee .80 
Complete in one volume.......... 1.00 





Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Gramma: r R 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY:OHIO NEW YORK 


The wor Ls largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 
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Do Your Friends 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Feel Sorzy’ tor You ? 


OU are meeting new people every day—on 
functions indoors and out. 
sor for you. 


the street, in the home, at various 


Every time you are “invited” some one stands spon- 
Every time you attend a social gathering, a party, a dinner, a 


dance, some one believes, or at least hopes, that you will do and say the right thing. 











What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


Good breeding or the lack of it—is as quickly de- 
tected on the street as anywhere else. There are 
good manners and bad even in the simple matter of - 
walking in public. Is it ever permissible for a man 
to take a woman’s arm? When walking with two 
women, should a man take his place between them? 
Your ability to answer these questions is a fair test 
of your knowledge of what is the correct thing to do. 





Shall She Invite Him In? 


She doesn’t know. They have spent a delightful 
evening together. Might they not prolong it a 
little? She would like to, and plainly so would he. 
But what should one do under such conditions? 
Should he ask permission to go into the house with 
her? Should she ask him to call at some other 
time? What does good usage say is the proper 
thing to do? 


Are You Ever Tongue-Tied at a Party? 


Have you ever been seated next to a man or a 
woman at a dinner and discovered that there wasn’t 
a thing in the world to talk about? Does the pres- 
ence of strangers “frighten” you—leave you grop- 
ing desperately for words that will not come? 

en in the company of strangers, are you sudden- 
ly stricken dumb? 


Do you live up to these expecta- 
tions? Are you perfectly poised, 
self-confident, well-mannered, a de- 
lightful companion or guest—or 
must your friends secretly apologize 
for your awkwardness and lack of 
breeding? Must they always be mak- 
ing excuses for your mistakes in 
social deportment? Must they go on 
forever “feeling sorry” for you? 

The person who knows the correct 
forms of social usage is never a 
source of discomfort or pity, either 
to his friends or to himself. He is 
never timid, “tongue-tied,” ill at ease 
among strangers. He never finds 
himself stumbling and blundering at 
the very moment when he wants to 
make a good impression. Always 
calm, perfectly poised, sure of himself, he 
is never at loss for the right word, the prop- 
er action, no matter what unexpected condi- 
tion may arise. 


Are You a Welcome Guest? 


To know what to do, say, wear, at all times 
and on all occasions, is to display those 
signs of gentle good breeding which people 
of culture and refinement approve. 

Are you a welcome guest in the most high- 
ly respected circles? Do you know how to im- 
press others with your dignity, grace and 
charm, whether in the theatre, on the street, 
at the dinner table, in the ballroom, wherever 
you may be? Do you converse smoothly and 
entertainingly? Do people seek you out, enjoy 
your company? Is your every word and act 
faultless, pleasing, beyond reproach? 


The One Standard Social Guide 


More than a half million people have found 
the Book of Etiquette the one authoritative, 
complete and acceptable guide to correct be- 
havior and pleasing manners. Every phase of 
social intercourse is treated in detail in this 
remarkable two-volume set of books. Every- 
thing you want to know and should know is 
clearly and simply explained. 

Do you know how to introduce men and 
women correctly? On what occasion, if any, 
a man may hold a woman’s arm when they are 
walking together? How to take leave of the 
hostess after an entertainment? What to say 
to your partner in the ballroom after the music 
ceases? Whether olives should be eaten with 
the fingers or a fork? Whether a man precedes 
or follows a woman down the aisle at the 
theatre? Whether she may be left alone dur- 
ing an intermission? These are but a few of 
the hundreds of embarrassing problems which 
are solved for you in the Book of Etiquette. 

Neither wealth, position, nor fine clothes can 
give you refinement of manner. But no matter 
what your station in life, you will be amazed at 
what a difference the priceless information con- 
tained in the Book of Etiquette will make in 
you. 

If you want to make friends, be popular, 
mingle with the best people, and be invited 
everywhere, you cannot afford to wait another 
day to procure this remarkable set of books. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Why not take advantage of our special re- 
duced price offer and let us send you the Book 
of Etiquette right away? It will be sent to you 





Nearly Half a Million Sold at $3.50 


'W 
ONLY ses 


For a Very 
Limited Time 

As a special inducement we are offering 
the famous Book of Etiquette in the regu- 
lar $3.50 edition at the special low price of 
only $1.98. 

You have always wanted to own this re- 
markable set of books. Now is your 
chance. We cannot extend this offer be- 
yond the sale of a certain number of 
copies. Don’t put it off and afterwards be 
sorry. Take advantage of this wonderful 
bargain right away. 











in a plain carton, with no identifying marks. 
You need send no money. Simply mail the 
coupon below. When the books arrive, pay the 
postman only $1.98 (plus the few cents delivery 
charges), NOT $3.50, the regular price. Read 
the books for five days, and if for any reason 
you are not satisfied, return them at that time, 
and your $1.98 will be promptly refunded, 

To be sure of getting the Book of Etiquette 
at the special price, clip and mail the coupon— 
right away. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2912, 
Garden City, New York. 

a A ES Le Se | Ge 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2912, Garden City, N. Y. 

You may send me the complete two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette in a plain carton. On arrival, I will 
pay the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents delivery 
charges) instead of $3.50, the regular price. It is under 
stood that if I wish to return the books within five days, 
my $1.98 will be promptly refunded. 


Name 


Address ihinitiicabitiaess 
Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful 
full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return privilege. 
(Orders from outside the U.S. are payable $2.44 cash with order. 
Leather binding, outside U. S., $3.44 cash with order.) 











antee. Established 1903. 
with this old reliable house. 


price list before buying from any one. 
Write for it. 


S. W. DURKIN, REEVE 
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of all makes-Rebuilt-$20 and up 


FOR SALE OR RENT. PAYMENTS $2.00 PER 
MONTH UP. Guaranteed and Money Back guar- 
Don’t hesitate. 
Ask Normal In- 
structor Publishers about us, AND above all, 
get our illustrated Folder (it pictures and de- 
scribes all typewriters and office supplies) and 
It’s Free. 


One Big Particular Bargain Sale Now On. 


339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 










Deal 









xe 


Just out. Holders have Eyelet to fasten cord to 
Typewriter to prevent loss. Lastsalifetime. Saves 
5c each time an eraser wears out. 

Holders are toErasers what Pen Holdersare to Pens, 
Holder, Eraser and Brush Complete by mail 25c. 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 










(COSTUMES 
‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forallschool 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 




















For You In Ommetcial Art 


Whether You Think You Can Draw Or Not,—This New 
Way Makes It Easy For You To Qualify For This Splendid 
Profession In A Few Months Spare Time Home Study. 


RTISTS, artists, artists are needed! 
A magazines, advertising agencies, and many more are clamoring 
for men and women to handle their art work! 
demand that we cannot train men fast enough, and the result is that 
wonderful openings with dazzling salaries attached are going beg- 


ging. 


$75, $100, yes $200 a week are common figures. Many are earn- 
ing far more,—and now through this truly remarkable method, this 
high-paid fascinating profession is open to you! 





Newspapers, publishers, 


So great is the 
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atn At Home in Spare Time 
This Amazing New Way 


HE simplicity of this new way 

| will surprise you. You start at 
fundamentals. First straight 
lines, then curves, then putting the 
two together. Action, shading, per- 
spective, follow in their 


receive his personal criticisms and cor- 
rections just as if you were in his 
studio, yet you never leave your own 
fireside! And these corrections are 
not only pointed out but illustrated, 

so that you cannot fail 





proper order, until al- 
most before you realize 
it, you are drawing with || 
confidence and_ selling || 
your work! Then think || 
of the pleasure of sit- 
ting in your own cozy || 
studio and turning out 
pictures that bring from 
$25 to $100 and more 
apiece! No wonder ar- 
tists love their work! 


The Secret of “No Tal- 


ent Necessary.” 


Draw!” 





| Read These Letters From 
Students Who “Couldn’t 
Before They 
Started With Us 


**Since the last lesson was re- 
| turned, I have sold $85.00 worth 
of drawings (3).’ 

Alfred B. Fleming, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


“Have just sold the first in- 
stallment of twenty drawings on 
a comic series,”’ 

J. B. Barwell, 
Staunton, Va. 


“TI am certain that anyone, 
whether he has talent or not, 
cannot fail to make rapid pro- 
gress under your instructions.”’ 





to see just how to im- 
prove your work, Is it 
any wonder our students 
have done so well under 
this really great system? 
And think how rapid 
your progress will be, 
for you cannot make the 
same mistake twice. 





Dazzling Opportunities 
in “The Most Fasci- 
nating Profession 


in the World” 


As we said above the 
present demand for ar- 








But the truly wonder- O. B. Blake, 
ful part of our method Old Town, Me. tists far exceeds the 
is the fact that it a ———! supply. They are want- 
“makes artists of those ; ed for cartooning work, 
who think they cannot draw.” The book illustrating, fashion illustrating, 


old “natural ability” myth is exploded. 
You can learn to draw just as you 
learned to write. We have proved it 
time and again with our students, 
many of whom, with no previous ex- 
perience, were making big money 
even before finishing their studies! 
Think of it, many who, when they 
started could not draw as well as the 
picture above are now holding down 
splendid positions! And the whole 
secret of these amazing records lies 
in our unique method of personal 
Graphic-Correction. 

Our Wonderful Graphic-Correction 

Method 


With this astonishing method, it is 
almost as if your instructor stood _be- 
hind you and guided your hand. You 


advertising, designing, and many 
other fields. Glance through the help 
wanted columns and see for yourself. 
No field holds such golden promise for 
the ambitious man or woman. And 
while, heretofore, this field was sup- 
posedly confined to the chosen few, 
with “inborn talent”? and the time and 
money to devote to study, now it is 
open to everyone. 

Our method that makes learning a 
fascinating game has opened the 
magic door. You have but to enter 
and reap the reward. Isn’t it worth 
investigating? Don’t you owe it to 
yourself to find out about it? How 
would you like to be earning $5,000 
to $10,000 a year within the next 10 
months? Through this amazing meth- 
od it is easily possible! 


Write for this Beautiful 
FREE BOOK 


“New Easy Way to Become an Ar- 
tist’”’—our beautifully illustrated book- 
let will explain this amazing method 
in detail. It will tell you about our 
school, our students, what they have 
accomplished through this easy new 
way, and what you can accomplish 
yourself. It will outline to you all the 
charm and fun of life as a commercial 
artist. It will tell you all about the 
really unusual opportunities calling to 
you today and how you can answer the 
call. Everything you want to know 
about this “work that is play” and how 
you can get into it, you will find in 
this book. Send for it today. Just 
fill in and clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us now! 


Washington School of Art 


Room4212, 1115-15th St.,N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Washington School of Art, . 
Room 4212, 1115-15 St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me “New and Easy | 
Way to Become An Artist’”—and 
tell me about your method of in- 
struction that makes “no talent | 
necessary.” l 


cea es 
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series up to ten or twenty; (5) in- 
creasing familiarity with the number 
series; and (6) perfect familiarity 
with the number series. Until the 
child has reached the fifth stage, for- 
mal teaching is likely to do more harm 
than good, it is maintained, for all 
early number work should be individ- 
ual and spontaneous. The book as a 
whole is based upon careful observa- 
tion of children by psychologists and 
treats the teaching of beginning arith. 
metic from the Montessori standpoint. 
It will interest chiefly kindergarten 
and primary teachers. 

A Friend in Need. By Julia Augusta 

Schwartz, Author of ‘Wilderness Babies,” etc. 
Illustrated by J. S. Eland. Cloth. 222pp. Th« 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
_ Seven stories recounting the exper- 
iences of children who lived at differ- 
ent periods of the world make up this 
little volume. The stories include the 
adventures of a cave boy, a slave boy, 
a Greek youth, the son of a Roman 
centurion, a little girl of the Dark 
Ages, a young countess during the 
French Revolution, and a boy at the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake. 
In the case of each the need of law is 
emphasized, its protection proving the 
“friend in need.” As a supplementary 
reader for the intermediate grades this 
book is most desirable, 

The Allen Spelling Tablet. By Charles For- 
rest Allen, Principal of the West Side Junior 
High School, Little Rock, Ark. Paper. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, New York. 

The Student’s Spelling Aid. For the Junior 
and Senior High School. By Ray Van Vort, 
Head of the Department of English, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, Va. Cloth. 92pp. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 

In December, 1922, we published an 
article by Superintendent R. C. Ha!l 
of Little Rock, Ark., entitled “The 
Allen Plan of Teaching Spelling.” 
Teachers who were impressed with the 
value of the plan there outlined wil! 
be glad to know that they can now 
obtain a special spelling tablet de- 
signed by the originator of the plan, 
for use in connection with it. Three 
covers of the tablet are filled with defi- 
nite directions for most effectively em- 
ploying the Allen Plan. The sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Allen are the fruit 
of a very thorough study of the sub- 
ject of spelling. The basic idea of the 
tablet is to make spelling an individ- 
ual problem and enable the teacher 
and pupil to avoid wasting time on 
words already known. 

The Student’s Spelling Aid, for 
junior and senior high schools, con- 
tains lists of words usually found most 
difficult by students. In all, 1884 words 
are included, Miss Van Vort having 
drawn upon thousands of themes, tests, 
and examination papers for the errors 
needing most attention. Part One 
presents words required for everyday, 
practical use, Part Two words that the 
student will be sure to come across in 
his school work and will therefore need 
to master sooner or later. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Elementary Electricity. 24 Lesson Sheets. 
By George A. Willoughby, Shop Supervisor, 
Arthur Hill Trade School, Saginaw, Mich. 
Edited by K. G. Smith, State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education, Michigan. 45c. per pack- 
age. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 

We and Our History. A Biography of the 
American People. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Government 
in Harvard University. (Includes the author's 
analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States.) With 18 full-page drawings by Han- 
son Booth, 50 pictorial charts by Francis J. 
Rigney, maps, and more than 750 half-tone and 
line illustrations, Donald F. Stewart, editor. 
Cloth. 320pp. $1.80. The American View- 
point Society, Inc., New York. 

Methods of Teaching Modern Day Arithmetic. 
By George Hastings McNair, Ph.D., Head of 
Department of Logic and Methods in Mathe- 
matics, City Training School for Teachers, 
Jamaica, New York; Lecturer on Methods of 


BEST GRADE PENCILS 
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“PRETTY FLORAL BOX 3O CENTS 
ADVERTISING PENCIL CO.WALBROOK 2 BALTO.MD. 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 

ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

{he only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12%% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
heen compiled to meet the need for special) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book tkoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1214%4% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
hook, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 











REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 


the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 74%4x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 85e. Send 12¢ for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men-Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR, OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


Photographs 



































with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 *1.50 


Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us. 
IONAT' 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 



























PHOTOS 
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2% x 3% 














































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Author of 
$1.85. 
Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston, 


Teaching, 


New York University; 
“Class Room Logic.” 3 


Cloth 419pp. 


Play-Ways in Musical Training. By Jeannie 
Murray MacBain. Illustrated with music and 
half-tones. Cloth. 88pp. 87c. Evans Brothers, 
Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, W. C. 1, 
London, England. 

Specimens of Biblical Literature. Arranged 
and edited by James Muilenburg, A.M., Depart- 
ment of English, University of Nebraska. Cloth. 
413pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 

Heroes of Isracl. By Lawton B. Evans. 
trated by Clara M. Burd. Cloth. 3877pp. 
ton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Cheerful Children. A Book of Verses. By 
Edmund Vance Cooke, author of ‘Chronicles of 
the Little Tot,’’ ete. Illustrated by Mae Her. 
rick Scannell. Cloth. 9lpp. 70c.  Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 


Teenie Weenie Land. 
and Effie E. Baker. 
Donahey. Cloth. 128pp. 
Company, Chicago. 

Where Our History Was Made. By John T. 
Faris, author of ‘Historic Shrines of America,” 
ete. Book One. Illustrated. Cloth. 826pp. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 


The Socialized Recitation in English. (In 
“Modern Education Series.) By Louise C, 
Rusch. Paper. 28pp. The Plymouth Press, 
Chicago. 

Charlie and His Puppy Bingo. By Helen Hill 
and Violet Maxwell, Authors of “Charlie and 
His Kitten Topsy.” Illustrated by the authors. 
Cloth. 149pp. $1.25. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


How to Teach a Trade. By R. W. Selvidge, 
Professor of Industrial Education, University of 
Missouri. Illustrated. Cloth. 1llpp. $1.00. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


In the North Woods of Maine. The Story of 
a Winter in the Wilderness Fifty Years Ago. 
(In ‘Pioneer Life Series...) By E. E. Thomas. 
Illustrated with drawings by H. Boylston Dum- 
mer. Cloth. 109pp. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Education for Moral Growth. By Henry 
Neumann, Ph.D., Instructor in Ethics and Edu- 
cation in the Ethical Culture School, New York 
City; Leader of the Brooklyn Society for Ethi- 
eal Culture; Author of “Teaching American 
Ideals Through Literature’? and ‘‘Moral Values 
in Secondary Education.”’ Cloth, 383pp.  D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 


Elementary French Grammar. By Kenneth 
McKenzie, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Illinois, and Arthur 
Hamilton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of Illinois. Cloth. 
295pp. = $1.50. The Century Company, New 
York. 

How to Teach Handwriting. A Teacher's 
Manual. By Frank N. Freeman, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, The University of Chi- 
eago; Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Handwrit- 
ing,’ ‘“‘Psychology of the Common Branches,” 
“How Children Learn,” ete.; and Mary L. 
Dovgherty, Instructor in Education, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Illustrated. Cloth. 305pp. 
$1.80. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 


The New Agriculture for High Schools. By 
Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph.D., Professor of Agri- 
culture, Knapp School of Country Life, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Author of ‘‘Pro- 
ductive Farming,’ “School and Home Garden- 
ing,’ ete. 845 illustrations. Cloth. 494pp. 
$1.80. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


On Autumn Trails and Adventures in Cap- 


Tilus- 
Mil- 


By William Donahey 
Illustrated by William 
70c. Beckley-Cardy 


tivity. More Stories of the Wild Heart. By 
Emma-Lindsay Squier. Illustrated by Paul 
Bransom. Cloth. 238pp. $2.00. Cosmopolitan 


Book Corporation, New York. 


Boys and Girls of Bookland, Tales of Child 
Characters in Famous Stories retold by Nora 
Archibald Smith, with illustrations in full color 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. Cloth. 100pp. $2.50. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New York. 








the Best Paste for 
little tots--dries and 
sticks quick. 


Send 10 cents for big trial tube. 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 101, please. 














HERE IS THE PLAN 


We 
mit the money to us. 
have earned. We pay 
children, 


HAVE 
send to you a quantity of pencils. 

We then send you, 
the postage 


remitted to us. 

If you desire to pay ¢ ash for 
with order of pencils’. This will make 
in our office and you will not have 
the pencils. 

The pencils are 

If your school is 


money to be 


without any of these 


One Pencil Sharpener 


5 Dozen Pencils $3.00 
Cash with Order of Pen- 





of this offer for $1.00. | 


Wilson Basket Ball 


ah ar a Gh $12.00 
Cash with order of 
- .$11.00 


Pencils 























Made of pebbled 
grain cowhide leath- 
er, good quality 
canvas lining, a full | 
size, well made ball | 
for school play. | 
One in a box, com 
plete with pure 
gum bladder, lace | 

ee and needle, 
Sold independent—$6.00 postpaid. 
20 Books of Songs 
12 Dozen Pencils. ..$7. 20) 
Cash with order of Pen- 
Ge ccceveees +++ $8.70 | 
The new revised and en- | 
sarged edition of the Golden | 
Book of avorite Songs 
contains over “200 SONES eS 
pecially suited for chooks | 
and assembly singing; 
pages, Ox 7 inches sy 
stantially bound in an | 
tractive cover, The nook | 
contains an unusually large | 
mud choice collection — of | 
Christmas songs, including | 
hymns and caro!s suitable | 
for all ages. It also has a | 
Very large number of folk 
and home songs. This group ineludes the best | 
songs of American origin. It is the Universal | 
song book for schools, 
The twenty books may be purchased indepe 
ent of this offer for $3.00, he en ig pene | 
wae Abbott’ s Dictionaries 
—ememeccren, & Dozen Pencils..... $4.80 
Cash with order of Pencils 
EES, EEE $4.50 
Webster's Selected m9 ¢ ach tt ditional s six die- 
DICTIONARY | penciis. i! you deste to pay 
PerQebeel ah Gaqered ten cash ‘des luct 15¢ from the 
BAN, ceoriom amount of each four dozen. 
f you possessed a vocabu 
lary of as many words as can 
be found in one-half of the 
‘cite pages of the Abbott Diction- 
ary you we mated have a com 
Gees : mand of language e qual to that 
of Shakespeare or Cicero. 
The Abbott is cloth bound with stiff cover, size 
3x4, contains over 3820 pages, compiled in 1923 
from sel that. are most adaptec | to school use. 
The biggest value ever offered in a dictionary. 
Can be purchased independent of this offer in 
juantities of not less than six at 15c¢ each. 





PREMIUM ORDER 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. 


Please semd mer... eee 


tributed at Se each and remit the money to you 
POSLSZE PTEPOM. ccccccecvececercervcaesesseve 
nm . ° ° ” 
Teacher OT a ee 

BOOMs 6-900 )s:400 a 

MON 6-6 60065 
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IT IS EASY. 
TAKEN 
Have 
absolutely free of charge, 
It costs 


it nicer 
io wait for the 


of a very good quality that sell at 
items you cannot 
aside until you have filled out the coupon and mailed it to us. 


kind | the fol 


CUS wccccccece $2.75 | cils 
Automatic Pencil 

Sharpener with trans- 

perent shaving = recep- 

tacle. (tives any 

of point desirec fine 

or bhint. Stops cut 

ting automatically when | 

pencil is properly point 

ed, Sold independent | 





you nothing but t 


Ovposite each premium we list the quantity of pencils to be 
1 Pp 


for both of us, 


5e each in 


5 Dozen Pencils. 


ADVANTAGE 


your pupils distribute 


he 


sold; 


pencils send the amount listed after 





OF 


the 
effort 


the 


them at 
premium that you 
in directing 


also th 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





FREE! Your choice of these 8 items FREE! 


OVER TEN THOUSAND TEACHERS 
THIS OFFER, 


5e each, re- 


words 


the 


amount of 


“for 


cash 


It eliminates bookkeeping 


premium as we 


any retail 


will 


afford to lay 


$3.00 


Cash with order of Pen- 


This bheantiful 


size TXY inches 
natural colors, co 
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with 


this magazine 


| Twenty-fourDodson Pictures 
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Accident Cabinet 


20 Dozen Pencils. 
Cash with 


It contains 
A_ beautiful 
ished wood 
Bandages 


the 


- $12.00 
order of Pencils 
$11.00 


foll 
Golden Oak tin- 
cabinet, 

Gauze 


Band- J 
Bandages 


Tourniquet, 1 botth 


septic Soap, 1 can 
Ointment, 1 packay 
ical Gauze, 1 ean 
| Embrocation, 
Plaster, 
tions 
of cabinet 
chased independent 
f. o. b. Vainesville. 
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Packets 


each 






f teem packets have been especially arranged for 
primary, lower grammar grade and home work by 
Pepro J. Lemos, Editor, Taz Scooon ARTS MAGAZINE. 
Each packet contains 16 cards, 10 inches high, 7 inches 
wide, full of illustrations of tracings, cut-outs and de- 
signs, with a set of notes for instruction. There is 
pleasant work ahead of you with Busy Bee Packets. 


Washington and Lincoln 50 cents 
Animal and Toy Drawing 50 cents 
Paper Work 50 cents 
Easter 50 cents 
Flowers and Springtime 50 cents 
Our Friendly Trees 50 cents 


Complete set if you wish $3.00 
Send money order or stamps if order is less than $1.00 
Postal regulations do not permit C.O. D. 


A sample copy of THe Scpoot Arts Macazinr—the 
magazine of applied art and handicraft will be sent 
you on request. Subscription, $3.00 for ten numbers. 


Ask for special illustrated catalog D1 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
46 Portland Street Worcester, Mass. 











































Individual Name Pencils 
“*The Gift Useful’’ 











With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 
For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, neatly 
imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three. 
Solve the sift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the Holiday 


Season by placing your order for ‘Individual Name” Pencils. 
REMEMBER — it's the useful gift that is most appreciated. Make up your list and get 
your order in early. 
We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High Grade Hexa- 
gon Pencils, with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 30c per set. 
In lots of six sets or over——25e per set postpaid. Pencils furnished in assorted colors or 
your choice of any of the following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. One 
gross with name of school or any other short inscription desired-—$5.50 postpaid. 
Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 
‘Twenty-four hour service is our motto and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


The Osborne Specialty Company, 38-40 Main St., Camden, New York 






































SCHOOL FLAGS AT FACTORY PRICES 


4ft.x 6ft. - - $2.70 
5 ft. x8 ft. - - $3.50 
Larger sizes at pro- 


portionate prices. 


All Flags guaranteed 
to be Fast Color. 
Your money will be 
refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

Send for our New Inter- 
SBesting Catalogue. 


COLIN SUPPLY CO., 209 W. Fourth St., Covington, Ky. 


Music Appreciation 


The importance of Music Apprecia- 
tion in the school music courses, and, 
in fact, its value in the educational 
system in general, is meeting with 
more widespread recognition every 

year. Music supervisors have long 

felt the need of definite guidance in 
the organization of courses in Music 
Appreciation, and it is in response to 
this demand that a new book, ‘Music 
Appreciation with the Victrola for 
Children,” has just been issued by the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J. The book presents a 
series of practical discussions on the 
fundamentals of the study of Music 
Appreciation, together with valuable 
helps and suggestions on organization 
and teaching, and a complete course of 
more than one hundred and forty defi- 
nite sequential lessons. 

The chapter on rhythm sets forth 
the steps desirable in the development 
of rhythmic feeling and expression. A 
chapter on song makes suggestions as 
to methods to be used in directing the 
child in its beginnings of the percep- 
tion of form. Notations are given for 
the recognition and syllabizing of the 
themes of many well-known classics. 
The section of the book devoted to les- 
son building is most important. Twen- 
ty-four model lessons are laid out for 
each of the six years. The first and 
second-year outlines include sugges- 
tions for imitative rhythms, discrimi- 
nation, individual interpretation and 
the correlation of music, art and 
poetry. The third-year series intro- 
duces the story in music and the recog- 
nition of theme. The fourth-year 
series brings much descriptive music 
and an introduction to part-singing by 
means of records. In the fifth year is 
taken up the study of duet and trio, 
the woodwind and brass sections of the 
orchestra, men’s and women’s voices, 
absolute and program music and re- 
lated topics. The study of program 
music is continued in the sixth year, 
with a review of the orchestra, instru- 
mentation and the instruments of 
many lands. 

Other valuable features of the book 
are many analytical notes concerning 
the music studied, a glossary of musi- 
cal terms, a pronunciation table, and 
a complete list of melodies that may 
be used for Music Memory Contests. 
This book offers a most complete _or- 
ganized course on the subject of Mu- 
sic Appreciation and enables the teach- 
er to present her work intelligently. It 
may be purchased from dealers in Vic- 
tor products. 


Employers Praise Pupils 

A survey of senior high school pu- 
pils in Rochester, N. Y., shows that 
during the last academic year 75 per 
cent of the boys and 25 per cent of the 
girls worked outside of school hours 
and earned $194,388.07. Employers 
were asked to report, confidentially, 
whether the students they employed 
were satisfactory or not as regards 
honesty, loyalty, promptness, industry, 
initiative, responsibility, courtesy and 
general appearance. The percentage 
of unfavorable: replies was very small. 
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WANTE MEN AND WOMEN TO 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPRY' 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers ear 
$200 to $500a month. The field is uncrowd- 
ed. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. Taught by the largestand best college of 
its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 


Get this FREE Book! tions “°ittectratea’ boot 


describing wonderful opportunities in this field. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box 2123, Effingham, Illinois. 
Tg 


Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 

? teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing inhis spare [ff 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 

150 page catalog free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 48 Springfield, Mass. 


DR ESENWEIN 





SCHOOL OF 


NURSING 


Accredited by the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 3 
year course, Practical and Theoretical 
Class Instruction. Graduates eligible for 
State Registration. . 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fit- 
ness, 4 years’ High School or its educa- 
tional equivalent. Text books, uniforms, 
room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student loan fund. Third 
year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University, New York City. For further 
information apply to 

Miss Dora C. Saunby, R. N., Principal 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

















Stop Forgetting , 


Make Your Mind an index 
from which you ect f: 
figures, names, . De. 





a. HENRY DICKSON 














Dept. 791 Evanston, Il 








Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 18 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for’ Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


L AY Ss with and without music. Cantatas, 
Operettas, etc. Catalogue free. 
Geo. 


F. Rosche & Co. (Dept. iD331W. MadisonSt., Chicago, Ill. 

















for distribution. 


CHICAGO 











“Foot-prints” of History 


Goode’s School Atlas 


By J. Paul Goode, Ph.D. 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 
GES and empires pass—but their ‘‘foot-prints’’ have been recorded on 
the great. map of the world for us to see. 


Not only political changes and historical development are shown 
in GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS. Valuable comparisons of areas, size, 
temperature, population and other important features can be made easily 
on the 300 maps it contains, with the aid of the scales which are every- 
where given in both English and metric units. 


The atlas is bound in an attractive cloth cover and is now ready 
Price, $4.00 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 





NEW YORK 

















CIVIL SERVICE | 
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Easy as A~B~-C 


You Can Play Any Instrument 
In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
students say they learn ina fraction of the time old 
dull methods required. You play direct from the 
notes. And the cost is only a few cents a lesson! 


EARNING music is no longer a difficult task. If 
you can read the alphabet, you can now quickly 
learn to play your favorite instrument! That’s 

actually true. A delightful new method has made it 
positively easy to become a capable performer within 
just a few months. And the cost is only a fraction of 
what people used to spend on the old, slow methods! 

You don’t need a private teacher, this new way. 
You study entirely at home, in the privacy of your 
own room, with no one to interrupt or embarrass 
you. Practice:a lot or a lit- 
tle, as you like—according to 
your desire to get ahead— 
and enjoy every minute of 
it! For, strange as it may 
seem, the new method is 
agreeable as well as rapid. 





You Needn’t Know a 
Thing About Music to 
Take This Pleasant, 
Rapid Course 


Even if you don’t know 
one note from another now, 
you can easily grasp each 
clear, inspiring lesson of 
this surprising course. The 
things you must know are presented in such a con- 
cise, graphic way that even a child can understand 
them—yet not a minute is lost on unnecessary de- 
tails. You instantly “get” the real meaning of mu- 
sical notation, time, automatic finger control and 
harmony. 
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Grateful 

















the notes. You'll acquire a life-long ability to please 
your friends, amuse yourself, and, if you like, make 
money (musicians are highly paid for their pleasant 
work.) 


The Surest Way to Be Popular and Have 
a Good Time 


* ata party? Are you 
Many, many peo- 
ple are! It’s the musician 
who claims attention. If you 
play, you are always in de- 
mand. Many invitations come 
to you. Amateur orchestras 
offer you wonderful after- 
noons and evenings. Ani 
you meet the kind of people 
you have always wanted to 
know. 

Never before have you had 
such a chance as this to be- 
come a musician—a_ really 
good player on your chosen 
instrument—without_ the 
deadly drudging and expense 
that were such drawbacks 
before. At last, you can start 
right in and get somewhere quickly, cheaply, thor- 
oughly. 


Do you sit “on the sidelines 
out of it because you can’t play? 


How You Learn Any Instrument 
So Easily This Way 


The amazing success of students 





The lessons are delightfully hu- 
wan. You like them. You get ahead 
fast because everything you have to 
} 


Even seale practice, the old bugaboo, 


PROOF! 


do is so reasonable and so pleasant. “T am making excellent  prog- 
ress on the ’cello—and owe it 
ill to your easy lessons.”’ 


who take the U. S. School course is 
largely due to a newly perfected 
print-and-picture method that makes 
reading and playing music almost as 
simple as reading aloud from a book. 


meee pe gpev seid apa ae “Maine, You simply can’t go wrong. First, 
realize your progress, you begin and can alrondy” play slmpte you are told how a thing is done, 
playing real tunes and melodies in- ai pone ganar pss yada -_ 

Ethel Harniahfeger, you do it yourself and hear it. No 


stead of just scales. Thus the course 
uiterests you all the time—inspires 


School.’ 


No Tricks or Stunts—You 
Learn from “Regular” Music 


Yes, the new way teaches you to now, 
play from notes, just like the best 
musicians do. There are no trick 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 


“IT have completed only 20 les 
you—encourages you. pone -_ fn ae almost any 
friends are astonished. T now 
play at church 


I_ wish, My 


Turner B, 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


“T have been playing in the 
brass band for several months 
I learned to play from 
your easy_ lessons.’ 
C. C. Mittlestadt, 
Mora, Minn, 


private teacher could make it any 
clearer. The admirable lessons come 
to you by mail at regular intervals. 
and Sunday They consist of complete printed in- 
Blake, structions, diagrams, all the music 
you need, and music paper for writ- 
ing out test exercises. And if any- 
thing comes up which is not entirely 
plain, you can write to your instruc- 
tor and get a full, prompt, personal 


is ” “Your | less tl siest 

numbers,” no “memory stunts.” way 1 know of learning to play. reply! 

: hen you finish the U. S. School of in “= ~~ Whether you take up piano, violin, 

Musie course, you can pick up any Gest, Texas. ’cello, organ, saxophone, or any other 

piece of regular printed music and “T am well pleased with your instrument, you find that every sin- 
lessons, I can now play most 


viderstand it! Think what that 
means. You’ll be able to vead music, 
popular and classic, and play it from 





popular a. - 
Valter G. 
Phoenix, 


gle thing you need to know is ex- 
plained in detail. And the explana- 
tion is always practical, Little the- 


Riggle, 
Arizona. 














ory— plenty of «ac- 
complishment. 
That’s why students 
of this course get 
ahead twice as fast 
—three times as fast 


Learn to Play 
by note 


Pie 7 al 
—as those who study lane Celle 
- Organ Harmony and 

old-time, plodding Violi ° ada 

; “4 Read iolin Composition 
methods! veal Drums and Sight Singing 
some of the letters Traps Ukelele 
on this page and see Banjo Guitar 


for yourself. They Tenor Hawaiian 


don’t guarantee that Banjo Steel Guitar 
every one can be- nein Herp 
Clarinet Cornet 
come a good player : : 
; h c . Flute Piccolo 
in three or our Saxophone Trombone 


months; but they 
are written by peo- 
ple who didn’t know 
any more about 
playing when they 
started the U. S. course than you do now. (Note 
that if you do know something about music now, 
the U. S. School of Music grades you and instructs 
you accordingly.) 


Send Now for the Free Book that Makes 
You a Special Offer 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 














The whole interesting story about the U. S. School 
course exn not be told on this page. So a booklet has 
been printed—‘Musie Lessons in Your Own Home.” You 
can have a copy absolutely free, for the trouble of filling 
out the coupon below—and in the booklet you will find a 
special temporary offer that makes the U. S. course avail- 
able to you at half-price—if you act promptly. With it 
will be sent an Illustrated Folder which explains better 
than words how delightfully quick and easy the Print and 
Picture Method is. There is a good reason for this short 
time reduction, as you will see on reading the booklet, but 
since the special offer reduces the lessons to a few cents 
euch, we want only people who are seriously interested 
to take advantage of it! If you are really anxious to be- 
come a good player on your favorite instrument, mail the 
coupon now—to-day—while the special offer holds good! 
Please write name and address plainly so that there will be no 

difficulty in booklet reaching you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
612 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send your free book, “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” Illustrated Folder, and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 


(Name of Instrument or Course) 


Name 

(Please Write Plainly) 
Address 
City sentiatitiieia State 
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Do you speak correct English ? 
Or do you only THINK you do 


D° you realize that the only means 
a stranger has of “‘placing’”’ you, 
that is, of reading your early asso- 
ciations and present education, is by 
the English you speak or write? 
Correct English Is the Password of Culture 


Your ease among educated people 
depends upon your confidence in 
your own speech. You may tactfully 
conceal your ignorance in ‘other sub- 
jects, but every time you utter a 
word, your education and refinement 
are judged by the kind of English 
you speak, Correct Speech and Ac- 
curate Pronunciation are essential 
to progress in business and in so- 
ciety. 













Do You Say 





a raise in salary: a long 


—between you and I; 
you and I go 


ways off; a setting hen; let’s 
somewheres; those kind of men; that coat sets 
good; he don't know as he can; a mutual 
friend; the bread raises; providing I go; one 
less thing; where will I meet you; he referred 
u'lias; oleomargerine for oleomargarine; grimmy back to; a poor widow woman; money for the 
for gri’my; compar'able for com’ parable; conver’= Belgiums; we are having friends for dinner, 
sant for con’versant, etc.? ete. ? 


Can You Pronounce Foreign Words Like 


Do You Say 


in- kwirry for inqui’ry; ad’dress for address’ ; 
cu’pon for cou-pon; press ‘idence for prece’dence; 
epi tome for epit’o-me; ac’ciimated for accli’mated; 
progrum for program; hydth for height; ali’as for 






Do You Know When to Use 


laying or lying; farther or fur- 
who or whom; I or me; 





—-sits or sets; 


cello, bourgeois, lingerie, décolleté, ( 
drank or drunk; 


d’oeuvre, maraschino, Sinn Fein, ther ; 





masseuse, 
fuux pas, hors 









olsheviki, Reichstag, Ypres, Il Trovatore, lunch or luncheon; affect or effect; council, 
Thais, Paderewski, Ysaye, Nazimova, Gaili- counsel or consul; practical or practicable; ad- 
Curci, Les Miserables, etc, ? mittance or admission; shall or will; ete.? 





Miller System of Correct English 


Invaluable to teachers, business and professional men and women 
N. I. MILLER, Director, 1341 Beacon St., Boston, 47, Mass. 





A practical, intensive, self- correcting course of the complete course on the 
15 lessons for men and women of the business, “New Refund Plan’ for 
professional or social world, progressive teachers, the amazing price of $3.50. 
up-to-date parents, ete. in simplified, applied Formerly $5.00. Send for 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Voc abularu, Pune tuation, the course and be your 


$3.50 


Common Errors, Correct. Pronunciation of 525 own judge. Your money [| > 
misused English words, of War Names, of Famous immediately refunded if || FORMERLY 
Operas, Musicians, Artists, etc., also of French, you are not satisfied. $5 00 

. 


Italian, German and Latin Phrases in common 
use, Good Form in Letter Writing, and many 
minor items that contribute to cultured conver- 
sation, poise and personality, 


A Unique and Profitable Christmas Gift 


This is the same course that the teacher has 
heen yviving for years in various cities of the 
United States to thousands of e nthusiastic 
tudents in large classes, clubs, department 
stores, ete. The students represent al grades 
and all aves and include all types of Business 
Men and Women, Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, 
Lawyers, C. S. Practitioners, Musicians, Read- 


ers, Writers, Speakers, etc., ete. | 


Special low rate to schools 
and clubs on twenty or more 


| 
| 
| 
| 
copies, ; 











N. I. MILLER, Director 
1341 Beacon St., Boston, 47, Mass. 


Please send for my in spoction the Willer Self-Cor- 
recling Course in Inglish, 1 enclose cheek or will 
deposit with the pos aos inthe full price of $3.50 and 
postage, with the understanding that the price will be 
returned immediately if Ll return the course within one 
week after receiving it. 





Name....ccecccoccccccvece Ce eeccrecceecvcescscce eeeeses 


SPECIAL NOTE 


Owing to the volume of business, we can no AGAreSs, «0 c0xcc0secsceseee Coe cccccecescccccccccececccs 
louger send out this novel, entertaining course . 

ese . é “ ANTED -Leaders everywhere to organize classes in 

on the former free inspection plan. Instead clubs, stores, factories s and independently, Teachers 


of charging the old price of $5 (already low “How to Conduct 


for this remarkable course), we can now offer 


TAMMER wN2_|SOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


and Clubs should ask Jor etre ular, " 
a Money-Making Study Class.”’ 





Kill the fear of stammering, Re-education | Go, king, Sew ing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [18th year.] 






' 
fulis cutlined 1 at on — Hinttie co a wie, For teachers xtension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
1 : 
Hs “ ‘ st ) Sr MN G — se man: agers, homemake rs, etc. Illus, 100-page 
orthwhile t i oh : 3 a cman The Profession of Home- Mak ing’, FREE. 


s inspired thous: uae 


THE HATFIELD ‘INSTITUTE, 109 N. ‘Dearborn, Chicago, 1. | AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St, Chicago 
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Ghee LITTLE GIANT 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 








reudy to attach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 


the United States, packed in a neat car- 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 
mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 
We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 
Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 
tric current. Satisfaction in every re- 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 
Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 

















Dept. N. 
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The “Kracker-Kup” 


Yes, that is spelled right, and the 
name very clearly describes the article 
to which it has been applied. It is 
“the cup you eat.” Just look on page 
65 of this issue and you will see the 
“Kup” plainly illustrated and de- 
scribed. “The only thing you can not 
get from that is the flavor of the arti- 
cle. The writer can assure you that it 
is extremely palatable. Some samples 
came to hand the other day and, as a 
matter of educational duty, he ven- 
tured to taste of one. He finished by 
eating it all and wanted another. It 
is not only palatable but wholly nutri- 
tious. The idea, as will be seen, is to 
use these cups to serve the milk which 
is a daily ration for thousands of chil- 
dren in the schools, a practice which 
is proving its value and gaining in 
favor every day. As a child drinks 
the milk, he eats the cup, thus fur- 
nishing a nutritious, healthful lunch. 
It gives an added zest to the milk 
drinking, facilitates its distribution, 
and dces away with any possible un- 
sanitary features which may gather 
around the use of cups and glasses. It 
is a great idea and we believe will 
find favor with milk-drinking schools. 





Rith 

This is the crisp little name of a 
new arithmetic game which seems to 
possess unusual features combining in- 
terest and instruction. The game con- 
sists of fifty cards, comprising all the 
combinations of figures in the tables 
up to 12 excepting the very easy ones. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division are provided for in dis- 
tinct games from the same cards, an- 
swers always appearing on the oppo- 
site side for proof. The play instinct 
is made to serve a pedagogical pur- 
pose. It furnishes a real game, which 
children play with enthusiasm, and 
which calls for alertness and exact- 
ness. Number-facts are accurately 
learned, without the usual study pro- 
cess. The game is highly recommended 
by teachers and others interested in 
child-training who have seen it in 
operation. 


The National Child Welfare Associa~- 
tion, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
has issued a pamphlet which will be of 
much value to schools and teachers in- 
terested in the production of motion 
pictures. It is compiled by Leon N. 
Neulen, Director of the Educational 
Service Bureau of the Association, and 
is entitled “A Guide to the Study, 
Sources and Materials of Educationa! 
Motion Pictures.” It gives practical 
suggestions as to how to secure motion 
picture equipment, with the names of 
the manufacturer of approved projec- 
tors. It also gives sample programs 
and programs for special occasions 
with the information as to where the 
various suggested films can be secured, 
including information on free educa- 
tional films. It can be secured for ten 
cents by addressing the Association 
as above, 


Xmas Name Pencils 


Any name printed in gold on 8 highest grade Eagle 
pencils, (assorted colors) packed in natural colored 
Holly boxes for 25c a box; 12 or more boxes 20¢ 
each, Yourname or name of your school printed 
in gold on one gross of pencils for $5.00. Sent 
postpaid. Send check or money order to 


Dayton Pencil Co,, 14 N. Canal St., Dayton, Ohio 
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iMusic Lessons 














Let a Master 
each You Music 


Learn to play for Pleasure or Profit 
without leaving home. Our simpli- 
fied and complete courses are speci- 
ally prepared for home study. 


Celebrating 20th Anniversary 
with Special Tuition Rates 


Be one of the first to receive the An- 
niversary Offer. Not a new method 
but one tried and endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities 
as wellas by thousands of students. 


Piano Guitar 
Cornet Banjo 
Violin Mandolin 
Harmony Voice 


Public Schoo! Music 


Send today for Illustrated Catalog. Every 
person who loves music should read this 
free book. Write which instrument you 
have. Get details of the lessons and our 
Anniversary Offer—one which meansa cash 
credit on your tuition. Careful training by 
Faculty in grading examinations makes the 
instruction personal for each individuz! 

pupil. See for yourself what others havo 
done. You can be sure of the same results. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 
828 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








You Can Organize a 
Kinder sisal Orchestra ! 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 





uvenile 
yymphony 
nstruments 


Put music into the 
schools but do it 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for 
the school room 
needs. The Lud- 
wig Juvenilé Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 
the schools. 











Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Tew Words, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced.and defined tr 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 












The we x Get the 
«“ Supreme , sie 
Juthority i — are Best 


a Few Samples: 



















Esthonia  sippio Ruthene 

/? acrograph askari broadcast 

24 Blue Cross cyper agrimotor 

|, rotogravure stellite | Devil Dog 

i Air Council sterol hot pursuit 

“ mystery ship taiga abreaction 

‘4 capital ship sokol activation 

U, affectivity Swaraj photostat {% 

mud gun realtor overhead 
megabar soviet Red Star 4 
Is this Storehouse 





of Information 









2700 pages 
6000 illustrations 

407,000 words and phrases NA 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary" 


Write for a sample page af 5 aad New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FR 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








Thousands Can Draw 


CARTOONS 


Who Have Never EvenTried 


Cartoonists earn from $60 to far over 

$300 a week. Why tie yourself to work 

that is drudgery when through a re- 

markable new method you can easily 

learn at home in spare time to draw 
cartoons that SELL? 


ANY are earning pitifully small salaries 
i who could make wonderful salaries in 
cartooning. Briggs, Fox, Fisher, Gold- 
berg and other leading cartoonists earn more 
than the President. Yet a few years ago many 
of our most successful cartoonists never dream- 
ed they could draw a good cartoon! 
The World’s Easiest, Pleasantest 
and Best Paying Profession 
ist watch a cartoonist work. A few little lines— 
iu] je of simple curves—a spiash of black here and 
thre--and then you see a splendid cartoon before 
u. With a few strokes of his pen, he has taken some 
little incident of his day’s experience—some humor- 
ous or sad scene he has witnessed—and produced a 
derful cartoon, 
New Easy Way to Learn Cartooning 
fhis fascinating ability to draw cartoons can now 
easily be yours—this ability which can mean so much 
real pleasure and profit to you. ‘Through a wonderful 
‘method you receive right at home through the 
wil a complete training in Cartoon Making, and per- 
sonal _ corrections on all of your work from one of 
A 1's most prominent, cartoonists! 
a W ith his help, you can in an amazingly short time, 
learn to draw the comic strips, humorous, political 
a inimated cartoons which are in such big demand. 
Learn More About Cartooning 
. Send for FREE BOOK 
_ Never have cartoons been so popular, Millions of 
dollars were spent last year on cartoons of all kinds 
| every week newspapers increase the amount of 
‘toons used. Get full details on the amazing op- 
portunities in this fast growing field of Cartooning 
ani tne - information on, this resaereene home study 
, i Mail compen for FREE BOOKLET today. 
singe SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, Room 
wi 2, 1113-15th Street NOW ee | mS C. 


[ WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING | 
| Room 4212, 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. | 


2 Please send we vithent obligation your illus- 
| ' rated FREE BOOKLET on Cartooning and Gde- 
tuls of Free Offer, | 


DIE Ocupiccetre tnd tea Gh dra ans aie n eeereeniee 
* (Write name plainly—State Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ee SE WOO Or | 
| It under 16 years of age, please state age...... { 





Educational Notes 


| A replica of Corpus Christi College, 

| Oxford, is to be erected at Oglethorre 
| University, Atlanta, Ga., with a legacy 
Fe by Mrs, Robert J. Lowry. The 
founder of the Georgia Settlement, 
James Oglethorpe, for whom the uni- 
versity is named, was an alumnus of 
Corpus Christi. 

Dr. Ira C. Cross, professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of California, 
was asked to head the American Insti- 
tute of Banking (an educational branch 
of the American Bankers’ Association) 
at a salary of $20,000. He preferred 
to remain a teacher, although his pres- 
ent work brings him in money but 
$4,500 a year. 

The county superintendents of Wis- 
consin, according to a new law, have 
authority to appoint a_ supervising 
teacher to assist in supervising 
rural schools. In counties having more 
than 125 schools, the superintendent 
may employ two supervising teachers. 
The county board fixes the salary which 
is paid by the state. 

The National Geographic Society 
will issue during the school year the 
illustrated weekly Geographic News 
Bulletin to school officials and teachers. 
This may be obtained without other 
charge than the payment of 25 cents 
to cover the cost of mailing the 30 is- 
sues for the school year. Application 
for the bulletin, together with the fee, 
should be sent to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 

“The most representative body in the 
world” met in New York City recently 
—the International Student Assembly, 
composed of delegates from each na- 
tional group of students in the colleges 
and professional schools of the city. 
Practically all races, colors, and creeds 
were represented; seventy nations, de- 
pendencies, colonies, mandated _terri- 
tories, had equal representation, two 
apiece. One third of the delegates were 
women. The purpose of the assembiy 
was to exchange views upon current 
international topics, then vote to ob- 
tain a majority opinion. 

A unique two-year experiment will 
be carried on in two counties in Indiana 
to test methods for the improvement of 
rural education in the state. This ex- 
periment has been made possible by the 
gift of $40,000 to the state department 
by the General Education Board of New 
York. The state superintendent, Ben- 
jamin J. Burris, has appointed two 
business managers and four school su- 
pervisors to take charge of the work. 
All of the supervisors have taken ad- 
vanced training in rural education 
methods in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Post Office Department officials at 
Washington have opened a campaign 
to have letter addressing taught in the 
schools of the nation. The instruction, 
they say, would take only an hour, but 
this hour would save millions to the 
government, Proper addressing would 
permit far greater speed in mail sort- 
ing and would wipe out nearly the 
whole expense of the dead letter office, 
which runs to many thousands of dol- 
lars a year. A Tennessee postmaster 

Speakers, 


PLAYS ments, Catalogue I'ree, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 11. Clyde, Ohio 
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SAM’L TRENCH, 28 West 38th., ater eit. 





Dialogues and Entertain 





FREE 





2 by learning Nursing Profes- 
Serve Humanity sion. Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more demand than we can supply. Paid 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. Estab. 
1894. Enjoyableschoollife. Write forecatalog: Dept. N. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
rthand~Salesmanship. Earn 


ary ing - Shor 
‘< HOME ‘0 $200 a month. Positions for graduates.’ 










Our school is one of j ade 's 22 Business Colleges. FREE CA 
BROWN‘S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, 111. 








COLO HECTOGRAPH 5:25 $3.00 


Price includes bottle of ink and sponge. Shipping weight 
5lbs. Pound refill 90cents. 38 lbs. for $2.40. Postage ex- 
tra. Requires about 2 lbs. or refill. This Hectograph is 
guaranteed to please. Full directions for using. 





Agent World’s Star Knitting Company 
Why not send Silk Hosiery or Underwear at Christmas ? 
Send immediately for free catalog. Many good styles. Or- 
d_rs must be received Dee. 12 to assure Christmas delivery. 





Colo, Iowa 


Eva Flanigan, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Want A 
overnment Job ? 





$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


What's Wrong With These Positions? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


STEADY POSITIONS 
These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lock- 
outs or politics will not affect them. U.S. Government employees get 
their pay for twelve full months yrs year. There is no such thing 
as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 
Railway Mail Clerks get $1600 the first year, being paid on the first 
and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 each pay day.) Their pay is 
increased to a maximum of $2300 a year. ($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION 
tailway Mail Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a 
yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days.) Also—they 
usually work a week and have a week off duty or in the same 
ratio. During this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just 
as though they were working. When they grow old, they are re- 
tired with a pension. 


COMPARE 


Compare these conditions which obtain in U. S. Government posi- 
tions with your present or your prospective condition, perhaps 
changing positions frequently, kicking around from post to pillar, 
no chance in sight for PERMANENT employment; frequently out 
of a position and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU 
EARN $1600 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
a. A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2300 A 
TAR? 


POSITION IS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U.S. Government positions are not hard to get. Coun- 7 
try residents and city residents stand equal chance. Be- 7 
cause of their education and ability, teachers easily Y 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is un- 4 
necessary, and political influence is not used. 7 FRANKLIN 


7 INSTITUTE 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN mochooter IAY. 


Kindly send me, entire- 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; 47 , ly free of charge’ (1) a 
; ° ° f descriptio f QBi - 
and mail it today—now, at once. We _9™ tion checked below: (2) gam. 

ple examination questions; (3) 


will immediately send you a free list 3% ree oom amen OS 


“Government Positions and How to 


of U. S. Government positions now oo ,, Get Them"; (4) A fist of U. S 
open to teachers; also a free copy 4% schedules “showing plares of. the comin: 
of our copyrighted book, “How ie examinations in my locality. 

. Railway Mail Clerk... . ($1600-$2300) 


to Get a Government Posi- y 
tion”; DO IT NOW—This - 


Neheeeeeeee ($1140-$1800) 
($1400-$1800) 
“City Malt Carrier...... 





investment of two cents / 4 a, B08. $2000) 
for a postage stamp A eas ncome EES 6c kcwndenneee (S$. $3000) 
may change your Zr Name eveecceeeeerececeeesseeaeessesenss jecnienhiaa 
entire future re 

life. 2a Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It-—-WRITE PLAINLY—D247 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








while the performers are 
memorizing lines. The story 
in each one of these “action 
poems” is given by a reader, 
who may be provided with 
the manuscript, and thus the 
performers have only to ob- 
tain their costumes and be re- 
hearsed for a series of tab- 
leaux. The author, in addi- 
tion to being a skilled writer 
of children’s. stories and 
verses, has had wide exper- 
ience with young people in 
dramatic work. Her book is 
born of a knowledge of this 
particular field, and the need 
constantly encountered for 





Action Poems and Plays 
For Children 


By~ NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


HIS is not the usual type of play with individual acting 
parts; instead it is so prepared that no time may be lost 





ACTION POEMS 





BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 











entertainments for special occasions where the time is brief. 
Full directions for costuming and staging accompany each play. 
169 pages, 30 illustrations, 8 vo., $2.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 
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ITH the accuracy and fine 

workmanship found in all 
Bausch & Lomb products, this 
laboratory model microscope 
combines simple adjustments 
which make it especially suit- 
able for use for classroom 
work in botany, zoology and 
physiology. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Model F 
MICROSCOPE 
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New York 





Chicago 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
635 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington San Francisco London 














How to Put on an Amateur Circus 





clubs, 
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cover in four colors. 





By Fred A, 


qua circuits, 
ize the show, 


acrobatie 
instructions for the big show, the side shows, 
parade, how to make up, etc., and how to produce 
either in a tent or in a school gymna- 
Gives detailed instructions for 
every siep of preparation and presentation, with 
sixty diagrams, working drawings, sketches 


the circus 
sium or auditorium, 
( 


and photographs, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 


be worked up, or a few of the ideas may be se- 
lected for a less ambitious show. Will suit any 
number of participants, of all ages and sizes. 
boon to playground instructors, physical directors, 
manual training teachers and recreational super- 
visors, as well as providing unlimited fun for the youngsters themselves, Attractive 


Price, Board Bound, Postpaid, $1.75 


The Imprint ‘‘Denison”’ signifies quality. Send for 1924 catalogue. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., °2 §; Wabash Ave. 


Dept. 141 


Hacker and Prescott W. Eames, 
who have conducted numerous circuses for schools, 
publie playgrounds and on Junior Chautau- 
It tells just how to plan and organ- 
how to construct the ‘animals’? and 
AAT other equipment, describes all kinds of animal and 
CS acts and clown stunts, gives rhage 

1e 


An elaborate entertainment can 


Established 47 years. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















recently distributed blank envelopes in 
all the schools of his town. The chil- 
dren, after brief instruction, were told 
to address them. The envelopes were 
then sent to the postoffice, where they 
were graded. The lesson, the post- 
master said, had effected within a 
brief time a material decrease in im- 
properly addressed envelopes. 


According to Miss Mabel Carney, 
professor of rural education in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, con- 
solidation, commonly regarded as the 
best and most universal solution of 
the rural school problem, has so large- 
ly increased during the last decade as 
to make a present national total of 12,- 
000 schools of this type. The county 
unit has spread from eleven states to 
twenty-one; real professional super- 
vision for rural schools has more than 
doubled in area and been greatly de- 
veloped in technique; educational ex- 
penditure for rural children has in- 
creased from an average of $13 per 
capita to $24; rural school nursing has 
been widely extended; rural illiteracy 
has been vastly reduced and high school 
opportunity for country children many 
times increased. 

The National Flag Conference, heid 
in Washington under the auspices of 
the American Legion, and participated 
in by representatives of 68 organiza- 
tions, favored a revision of the pledge 
to the flag, to read: “I pledge alle- 





giance to the Flag of the United States 
and to the Republic for which _ it: 
stands, one Nation indivisible with lib- | 
erty and justice for all.” This change | 
was recommended to prevent ambiguity 
when an alien takes his oath as an 
American citizen. This and_ other 
rules adopted by the Flag Conference 
have no official government sanction, 
but they will be followed by the organ- 
izations that participated, and by 45 
other organizations which have since 
adopted the code. Army and navy ex- 
perts gave their advice regarding 
usage in display of the flag, etc. 


ST-STU.-T-T-TERING 2750 one. 
Instructive booklet FREE, Walter _ McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
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While Teaching 


aes become moreefficient through 

courses in your particular 

subject whether it be English, 

wa Mathematics, History or the 

Sciences or through profes- 

sional courses in education like “Genetic 

Psychology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 

“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘“Methods of Teaching in Elementar 

Schools,” ‘‘The Junior High School Movement,” 

“Educational Measurements,’ etc. The Univer- 

sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 

command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 

Begin any time. 


The University of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 


STUDY 
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| HOME STUDY Standard courses offered in 
High School, College, Law, 
| Theological, Business, Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Schools, Special short courses in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Cosmian (an 
international language), Mathematics, and other 
subjects. 1500 graduates. Founded 1897. 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 
| 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, Newspaper and Magazine _Illus- 
trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits and Fashions. BY MAIL OR 
LOCAL Classes, Write for terms and list of successful students. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, A82 Flatiron Bidg., New York 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. S, Greenfield, Ohio. 











100%--INVESTMENT.--100% 

A Home-Study course leading to a High Schoo! 

Diploma: Bachelor of Redagogy, or other 
ree, 


degree. 12th Year. Catalogue 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 

















FOR EVERY 


EACHER 


Outline of Health Lessons 








Peachaday 
th tea . coffee 


Tey co 

| Play part of evéry day out of daors 
7yexe a bath oftener 

than once aweek “Tir 





















An invaluable guide to 
every elementary school 
teacher and _— supervisor, 
who is correlating health 
teaching with other school 
subjects. 


This outline includes 
stories, games, object talks, 
rhymes, patterns for hand- 
work, with literature and 
twenty-two complete 
health lesson plans. 


The lessons represent a 
class room teaching plan. 
They have been so arrang- 
ed that the complete out- 
line may be used as a basis 
for a health program or 





any single lesson may be 











ALU HEALTH 


given as part of a program 
already in operation. 











a 


$1.00 postpaid. 














These All for Health Lessons will help 
your Children play the Health Game. 


| National Dairy Council, 
910 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, 


| Enclosed please find & ig | for which 








Health Recipes, a new cook book 
Teacher and Home-maker, 


planning, 25c, postpaid. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


correlating 
health teaching with cookery and meal 


25c. 
’ send me: 
for 1 Outline of Health Lessons $1.00. 
j UO Health Recipes 25c. 
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Alhambra Decorative Paper. 


The famous Moss Tissue Festooning. Too well known to need a descrip- 
tion. May be made into stars, mottoes, wreaths, etc., or hung in festoons. 
Colors: Red, white and blue (tri-color), pink, purple, yellow, black, white, 
green, orange, blue and red, 

Put up in rolls of ten yards of a color. (We do not sell less than a roll.) 
Price, per roll, 35 cents; $3.50 per dozen rolls, postpaid. 


Christmas Festooning 


A new and attractive holiday decoration. Similar 
to tinsel garlands but made of_ wood fibre securely bound 
to form a durable rope-like festooning. Adaptable to 
many uses, Exceptionally 
twining, and can be used 
such as bells, wns motte letters, and many other novelties and_accesso- 
ries that the ‘teacher may want or need for the holiday program, Comes in 
two colors—red and green. Five-eighths inch in —_— Price, 20 cents, 
postpaid, per roll of fo yards. State color want 


desirable for —s and 
for covering paper fo 


rms, 


Folding Tissue Festooning 













rv, 
Ete A most unique decorative novelty. Made of 
ae red and green tissue paper, honeycomb style, 
Re with fancy edges. When the festooning is open it measures 8% feet in 
aie length. Can be used any number of times, Price, 8 cents each, 75 an per 
Se dozen, postpaid. 
ete. 
Cie J e 
pres Folding Tissue Bells 


A beautiful holiday decoration. Not a picture, but a real bell. Made of 
many sheets of tissue Pet wonderfully cut Tad joined together. May be folded 
into a_small space an again and again, We offer the following two styles: 
Solid Red, which can be furnished in all seven sizes; and Red and Green Combi- 
nation, which can be supplied only in the first six sizes. In ordering, be sure to 
state kind and size desired. 

4 in. high, 3 cts. each, $0.25 per doz, 9 in. high, 7 cts. each, $0.70 per doz. 
5 in. high, 4 cts. each, 0.35 per doz. 14 in. high, 15 cts. each, 1.50 per doz. 
7 in. high, & cts. each, 0.60 per doz. 18 in. high, 30 cts. each, 3.00 per doz. 


3-inch Bells, red only.............2+++2++++-45 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Snow Sparkle 


Gives the glistening effect of snow to Christmas decorations, Splendid for trees, landscapes, costumes, 
etc. Price, 10 cents per box. Three boxes for 25 cents, postpaid. 


Silver Spray Tinsel 


A new material for decorating Christmas trees, fancy costumes, etc. Sheet metal that has been cut in 
fine strips, Silver color, very light in weight, will not burn, will not tarnish, Each spray contains over 50 
very fine ribbons, each 20 inches long. Price, 10 cents per spray, 90 cents per dozen sprays, postpaid. 


Tinsel Festooning 


One of the best materials for decorating Christmas trees, fancy costes, 
Silver and Gold. Sparkles like frost in bright sunshine. In strands 12 yards long. 
than 12 yards.) 

No. 2 (% inch wide). Lee ee pe giacy. crate ad 35 cents for 12 yards, postpaid. 
No. 44 (larger and much “heavier) ; Se Sere ts Pre eee ee eee IORI 60 cents for 12 yards, postpaid. 


Tinsel Ornaments 


Made of the same material as Tinsel*Festooning and shown in the accompanying cut, 
Nothing finer fer decorating trees, costumes, etc. They sparkle like diamonds, Price, 
15 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Colored Butterflies 


A new ornament of exquisite beauty and coloring. Very desirable for decorating 
costumes, etc. — of a heavily. waxed material, frosted and daintily tinted. Each 
mounted’ on a wire. Size, 3x2 inches, Assorted, 12 in a package. Price, 15 
cents per package, postpaid. 


o 
Christmas Tree Ornaments 
A very special package made up for our customers, Contains: ornaments of 
of tinsel with bright colored balls, colored butterflies, and cut-out litho- 
Very bright and attractive on the Christ- 
Assorted, 12 in a package. Price, 





making mottoes, ete. Made in 
(We do not sell less 





tins el, 
graphed figures with tinsel trimmings. 


mus tree, Many shapes, sizes and designs, 
25 cents per package, postpaid. 


Christmas Tree ‘Wires 
_ In packages containing twenty bright twisted wires, 4% inches long, for attach- 
ing presents to trees, etc. Wé5ull not break or burn, Price, five packages for 
40 cents, postpaid. 





Christmas Tree Candles 


Fine paraffine wax, ansorted colors, white, red, blue, green and yellow. Packed in boxes as follows. 
. 


rice includes postage. Ve do not break boxes, 
No. 48. lox contains 48 candles, 8% inch. RREVAT ERA ETERS TERT O454 8 bees OU cents per box 
No; “Te COMEMION OS OMNI, 4G MDOE. 6.6.5.0.06 6 6560.0 0ces voe'e-cw en eae ..25 cents per box 


No. 16. eer pr ere coee «++...25 cents per box 


Candle Holders 
Fasten to Christmas tree and hold candles securely. Price, 20 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Sleigh Bells 


A very necessary addition to Santa’s outfit, also useful for entertainments, celebrations, 
other purposes, About 1 inch in diameter. Price, per string of 12 bells, 35 cents, postpa aid. 


Box contains 16 candles, 5% 


bell drills and 


Fairy Wings 


Made of White Bond Paper and decorated with gold 
Size, 


and frosted glitter. They are strong, yet light and 


16x 18 inches. Price, 90 cents per pair; three pairs, $2.40; $8. 40 per dozen pairs, postpaid. 


Gold and Silver Crowns 


Cut from either gold or silver cardboard in the 
shape of a crown, Just what is needed to com- 
plete the costumes for the royalty, fairies, ete. 
Adjustable to any_ size. State ‘color wanted. 
Price, 18 cents each, six for 90 cents, postpaid. 


Snow Storm Machine 


Insures a realistic snow scene. A gentle snowfall or a veritable blizzard may 
be had by simply pulling a string, Easily put up in any hall or church, hidden 
by the decorations. With extra fillings of snow, can ‘be used any number of 
times. Price complete, with one filling of snow, $2.66 postpaid, Extra 
filling of snow, 65 cents. 


Costumes 


a hy ti can furnish Santa Claus Costumes, also masquerade and entertainment costumes, Our prices are low 
1 ie costumes are made of good materials, See our special Costume ‘‘Ad”’ on page 8 of this magazine, 





All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 
C, Our complete catalog, ““The Teacher’s Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


Lock Box A, 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Seattle a delle, elie <P : 


Christmas as, 
And Other Holiday Accessories 


The standard decorative material for all occasions. 


harmonize with Dennisor 
ordinary uses, this paper 
same as cloth. In folds ¢ 

No. Color. 

11, White. 

12, Black, 

13. Gra 

21. Heliotrope. 

22. Violet. 

23. Purple. 

31, Light Blush Pink, 

82. Pale Coral. 


82%. Medium Coral. 
33. Dark Blush Pink, 





17 





Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


Dennison Crepe in plain colors is made in tints that 

1 Decorated Crepe and can be used with it to good advantage In addition to the 
is now used for costumes, It can be sewed and tucked by machine or by hand the 
20 inches wide and 10 feet lone. Made in 37 beautiful shades as listed: 


No, Color. No, Color. No, Color. 

34. Dark Coral, 45. Moss Green. 63, Dark Amber. 
35. Cerise. 46. Leaf Green, 64, Light Orange. 
36, Salmon. 47. Jade Green, 65, Orange. 

37. American Beauty. 51. Celestial Blue. 7 Light Brown, 
38, Old Rose. 51%. Azure Blue. 72. Dark Brown, 
41, Apple Green. 52. National Blue. 81. Bright Red. 
42. Nile Green. 54, French Blue. 82. Maroon, 

43. Emerald Green. 61. Light Amber, 83. Ruby. 

44. Grass Green. 62. Canary. 91, Apricot. 


Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Decorated Crepe Papers 


Another Dennison product _and 
the most elegant material for deco- 
rative purposes ever produced, Many 
designs are made with special refer- 
ence to their cut-out possibilities 
for use in school and kinderg 
while the designs for the spec ial 
holidays are such that they can_ be 





used effectively in a great variety 
of ways. The floral designs espe- 
cially will be found wonderfully ef- 
fee tive for decorating booths, mak- 
ing costumes, | ete. In folds. 20 
inches wide and 10 feet long. Many 
designs as listed: 

Poinsettia. Tulips. 

Holly. Violets! 


Poppies. 
Roses, 
Cretonne pattern, 


Santa Claus, 
Chimney Brick, 


Valentine. 

> she +g Butterflies, 
» » - 
I atriotic. Colored Birds, 
St. I atrick, Blue Birds. 
Faster. Parrots. 
Japanese, Wild Animals, 


Daisies, Children at Play. 
Chrysanthemums, Nursery. 
Black and White Stripes, 





Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid, 


The papers we offer are true, 


Tissue Papers 


bright colors, and first-class in every particular, We can supply all colors. 


Price, 15 cents per dozen sheets, postpaid. 


In sheets 20 x 24 in. 


For making chimneys 
dozen sheets, postpaid. 


Py, at Sheet o 
wane’ 
Poinsettia Paper. Sa 
8 cents per sheet, 75 
Ribbonzene. _For_tyin 
individuality and style to 
a spool. Price, 6 cents 
Holly Ribbonzene. 


istmas packages. 


Gold and Silver Paper 


State kind wanted. Price, 8 cents per sheet, 75 cents per doz. sheets, postpald. 


Chimney Brick Paper 


and fireplaces, 22 Price, 8 cents per sheet; 


In sheets 22 x 28 inches 
° ° e 
Wrapping and Tying Materials 
f heavy white paper, printed in holiday colors, Size, 21x30. Very desirable for 
Price, 8 cents per sheet, 75 cents per dozen sheets, postpaid. 
and size as above, Printed in natural colors, Very attractive, 


75 cents per 


me style Price, 


cents per dozen sheets, postpaid. 


g Christmas packages. A_bright silk-finished ribbon of great strength, which gives 


Price, 6 cents per spool. 


Tinseled Cord. Red c 
on a spool, 

Gold and Silver Cord. 
on a spool, 

Package Cards, Tags 
The goods making up thi 
ings exquisite. 
small; 2 Jarge cut-out er 
Christmas”’ 


Our Candy Boxes are 
strong and durable, All 








No. $80. 
M12. The Sled 


snow scenes, 


The package 


labels; and 60 gummed seals (five different designs)’, 


| back of the fireplace disclosing Santa with his pack, and 


Holds a half pound, 


Price, 6 cents per spool. 


the Christmas package. Red or green, State which color is desired, 6 yards on 
per spool. 
White ribbonzene with imprint of holly in natural colors, 6 yards on a spool. 
ord with silver tinsel or green cord with gold tinsel. State color wanted. 6 yards 
AA Quality of metallic cord in either gold or silver, State color desired, 6 yards 


Price, 6 cents per spool. 


and Seals. No, CcTs15. Special assortment of 
s package are of the choicest manufacture, The 
contains about SO pieces, 
iclosure curds for children’s packages; 


Christmas Cards, Tags and Seals, 
designs are unique and the color 
assorted as follows: 12 ene — sure cards, large and 
# package tags; 2 la “Don't Open Until 
The entire pac kage, Price, 15 cts., postpaid. 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


all artistic in design, printed in the most suitable and attractive colors; are very 
fold and pack flat and hold a half pound. Send orders as early as possible, 

No. $36. Children’s Toy Box. l’retty red box, pro- 
fusely decorated with striking pictures of children’s toys, 

Most appropriate for the little tots. Has strong tape handle 
Price, cents per dozen, $1.75 per 
Sample, 3 cents. 

No. $38. Snowman Box. A _ very attractive green 
box, on which is imprinted the world-famous Mr, Snow- 
man, Boys and girls in gay winter costumes are engage 
in a snow fight. A new design which is proving very pop- 


100, prepaid. 





ular. las strong tape handle. Price, 25 cents per doz- 
en, $1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. S56. Holly Box, Fine white box with an_all- No, 986. 
over decoration of Christmas Holly in natural colors, 


“Merry Christmas’’ imprinted on each side in red. Very fone 
pretty. as strong tape handle, Price, 25 cents per 


# poy 
dozen, $1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. — 
Similar to the above num- a 
r 


No. S66. Poinsettia Box. 
ber with gay poinsettias appearing here and there in 
brightest colors, Holiday greeting is imprinted thereon, 
Has_ strong tape handle, Price, 25 cents per dozen, 
$1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. S85. “Going Down the Chimney” Box. Santa 
with his pack going down the chimney. Midnight sky and 
bright stars make an attractive background. Very appro- No 
priate for Sunday schools, las strong tape handle, ‘ 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, $1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents, 

No. $96, Candie March Box. A _ bed-time procession on Christmas Eve. The 
box is very pretty with a bright red background and_ holly border. A pl 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, $1. Ta per 





$96. 


venile number, Has strong tape handle, 
100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. S80. Santa Claus Brick Box. A favorite with the kiddies, The front of 
the box has an attractive Christmas Eve scene—the children hanging up their 
stockings at the fireplace. A small door opens at the 


by turning the re volving dise at the end of box, a rea 
Santa Claus movie is shown. The back, sides and ends 
of box are solid red with narrow white border, an exact 
imitation of a bright red brick laid with joining mortar, 
May be used for building fireplace, chimney, and many 
other structures, A most popular style. Price, 30 
cents per dozen; $2.25 per 100, prepaid. Sample 3 cts. 


Box. Made in the shape of a sled. Lithographed in bright colors, with pleasing 
Price, 40 cents per dozen, $3.00 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 4 cents. 





No. M12, 


Shipment is invariably made within 


LEBANON, OHIO 
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“R It H ”» Opened 
oosevelt House pen 
: H On October 27, the birthday of || POSTER PATTERNS 
an 00 Up ICa or pecia a é Theodore Roosevelt, his birthplace at 
28 East 20th Street, New York City, For Every Season 
ned as a permanen 
\ AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT hate for a “ a EB. mien who Kindergarten and primary teachers every- 
nT ) \ “MODERN”? DUPLICATOR memoria: vo ~~ ill b where like the Johanna Holm poster and 
RAE OOERY UPLiCATo, \ there first saw the light. It aie € |] sand table patterns because there is an ap- 
\ - See To Print or Supionte ny A Own known as “Roosevelt House. The |] propriate one for every month, 
— itt itten Letters, di i : ; - k 
FE MFGRS ——— ‘Lesennes Biota, Maps— building was —— as Pm as Miss Holm’s personally ‘written instruction 
4 PS ECO or anything wanted in one or more possible to its original condition, even book and 18 patterns comprise a complete 
DURKINREEVES PA colors. py enews Ready. as regards furnishings, through the |f set for your use. There are patterns for 
PITTSBURGH, a we peed efforts of the Woman’s Roosevelt Me- every month and for special occasions, { 
; es Sed of lotions or etetninn tant eele amp thar auuiael? morial Association, of which Mrs. John Write for free information and details. 
BEA aN in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a Henry Hammond is president. The Eau Claire Book & Stati C { 
me % i” To uplicacor ; A * * 
Sy samsoee it toviaieal) and gulak the daalionte hesctille? opening was marked by impressive ju Claire Boo ationery Co., 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, ceremonies, 1n which leaders in Ameri- Eau Claire, Wisconsin t 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. lif rticipated The Roosevelt id 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator can g 1fe participa ° “ 1 
ew andthe euaeeene. wongy for a Sonne family was represented by Kermit 
thing, or di t origi . “IT Is THE DUPLICATOR You ‘ 
ANTS" ANYTHING YOU gt bf pnsecageeel pend WANT eg) ba secant te 0 « 

ie.” i tai 1 latine AND—Every and Professional Man should own and operate a 

“Mopuan” Durinatee, be yr Time, LABOR AND Money.” ‘“‘SPECIAL THREE’’ CaP SIZE (9x14 inches) Republic” mentioned how great a fa- CHRISTM AS SONGS ] 

CompLeTE $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror Orpers Direct From THis x tee that h 

ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. vorite of his fat ers was a ymn, OF MANY NATIONS 4 

The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this, Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. The house will provide — ~ 

Ww. rowing collection o oosevelt- : : | 
ronennelp-eemgbaanigagyt eo sen a PITTSBURGH, PA reo Souk and other materials by Katherine Wallace Davis | 

J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. ||| (7"2-ccvostin connection with Roose- ||| «roa msatmom fo, sade chook. | 

E - aie. ae Pes age 5 h plendid entertainment for grade schools. | 
velt’s life—which a being made by the Many schools have used it and all were | 

Roosevelt Memorial Association of 1 hi rd leased with it. Make ; Christ. | 

ENTERTAINMENTS] |BOTCCTCAN Caters Oa | iscsns Scene ev, forts Po He || red wih, it 
r. | y Cet an P mann Hagedorn of this association, mas entertainment this year, you will not | 

PLAYS 22% to Stage them, Dislons, Recitations, Dritis,] | MNCS MLO Bisa ACSA M.Ve(OVIS | President Coolidge — this message, | |] regret it, PRICE 25 CENTS. | 

peal ers, Monologues, Fo nces, Operettas, ° h d at t e meeting: | 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine Ss Time, nd ind and Mailing Our aaa whic was rea , ° " | 

eT een Reeieements Sel || cundass wie pre os Span meg de 10$ for Music, The White House, CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publ’rs | 

HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, Information, Application Blank, etc. Washington. 429 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 

etc. For all ages and occasions | New Minstrel Shows, e : - ae b 11, 1923 

aT S. Denison & co sr ¢ nobie wm" = tae 1 American Music Publishing Co, " October ’ 7 Send for our Catalogue of School Operettas 

623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58, aad slabs vensmtetion. - 1658 Broadway,Dept. u-19, New York Cit My dear Mr. Hagedorn: 

CHICAGO D ! y E Soi 
It is a source of deep regret that it is 
impossible for me to take part in person in THE EXCITING 
the dedication of Roosevelt House. On a ARiTuMexLa GAME. 
previous oe I ee t otge in- Six entertaining games with 
terest in_the project now happily com- et of cards giving com- 
pleted. The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Rivision addition eek aon 
Association, in re-creating the — = eee iain traction, Rothing else Hike itt 
Theodore Roosevelt was born, and making arents ae vn yt > ee 
it a center for the promulgation of his | {Cnchixe children arthmeticr Let them teach them: 
ideals, has made not only the friends of geives—snore quickly and accurately than with your 
this great American but all Americans its my ey RR it with great success, Chil- 
debtors. The great collections = mena dren Jearn multiplication tables in half oie, time and 
brother-society, the Roosevelt emoria nd it fun instead of drudgery. Introductory Price 
Association, will bring before the eyes and | fot’delighted, Money Refunded without duibbie. 
minds of the generations to come the as- | Rith Publishing Co., 281 So. Broadway, Aurora, Il. 
pirations, the achievements, er epee 
and captivating personality of the great 7 , 
interpreter and apostle of the American The MARCON-SLOPER 
spirit. To do that is to render a great ser- DUPLICATOR 
vice. If I might speak for the American You can make 100 copies of your 
people, it would be to express their thanks. enc ga aoe te ie 
It was no mere poetic fancy which im- utes, simely and easily, Postal 
pelled the ancient Greeks to people the size, printing surface, 4x7, $1. = 
firmament with their mythical heroes. A Note size 64x10, $2. Letter size 
DO YOU KNOW great national pore, a bg agen 4 e- foi, end pone complete. Also tet 
coln, a Roosevelt, does shine like a star to .0.D. Larger sizes. Send for Cir 
€ Why certain wild flowers smell the ‘people who come after them. In them saath miei i ante fon tenchers) «"Satiafaction or 
° lone: ick, an ; 3ES a 
ig gol M, a a they find light, and by them they can steer | w"yisHEK COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
pecia er How the heavy seeds of the wild their course over uncharted and stormy 
blackberry are carried to seem- seas, ‘ a ES 
ingly inaccessible places? Fourteen years ago, standing also at a 
What are the common and scienti- birthplace which has become a national LEARN MODERN M HODS 
to a ure overs fic mee 4 = 4 ¥ numerous shrine, Theodore Roosevelt said of Wash- — 
eae ctu ett ae et te tee ington and Lincoln: “There have been by correspondence, Thorough training in 
is chealed Wh & ine aut? other men as great and other men as good; | (1) How To Teach Primary Grades; and (2) 
Little Nature Library—4 Volumes. When the buds actually form on but in all the history of mankind there are | How To Use the Project Method. Catalog. 
e€ ry td h 
mn the twigs? Not in the spring, no other two great men as good as these, COOPER. D D, Johnson City. T. 
1,104 Pages, 2,891 Subjects, Pro- as usually thought. no other two good men as great.” Among} NELLIE COOPER, Dept. D, Johnson City, enn. 
Where the butterflies may be the great who were also good, among the ‘Specialist in Training Primary Teachers, 
fusely Illustrated in Colors — Sent wiound in winter? es its own good who were pr great, we may now in- 
F ; its younr? scribe a third name, forever memorable. 
on 10 Days’ FREE EXAMINATION S .setarmien sttinatithnrei J The fame of other men may fear the on-] DQ ANTS KEEP COWS ? 
slaught of Time, but the fame of Roosevelt Can animals talk? Do plants eatinsects? Cana fish hear? 
HUNDREDS of the most interesting and | pages—with 144 full-page illustrations in nat- | need not fear it. The glory of his states- | Zrow does a toad catch flies? Why is a dog’s nose cold? 
absorbing stories you ever read are] ural colors and 48 more in photographic black | manship may be obscured by the passage Put “Pep” in Your School with 
found in the four beautiful books of the Lit- | #24 white. Nearly 2,900 different subjects make | of the centuries, but the memory of the Questions Like These 
tle Nature Library. Experts—not cold sci-|it @ Perfect encyclopedia of its kind. The in- | nian himself will endure; for great as his | gona o5¢ for “CURIOSITY,” the book which asks and 
tists erely, but warm nature lovers in formation is absolutely authoritative, written achievements were, the man was_ even | answers hundreds of similar questions. The answers are 
entists merely, M ry ae by recognized experts, yet put in easy, non- h th k. Such gifts as his | justas curious, as attractive, as interesting as the questions. 
every fibre of their beings—give freely of | technical style that will delight you. The titles | STeatersthan the work. such gilts ; ! , , 
their lore. are: “Birds,” by Neltje Blanchan; “Trees,” by | are rare, such a combination of gifts is INTER-STATE PUBLISHING CO., 

One of them begins with the marvelous life of | Julia Ellen Rogers; “Wild Flowers,” by Neltje | still more rare; and those gifts, backed by | 431S.DearbornSt., Dept.Ni, Chicago 
the trees. You come to ve how . _— Blanchan, and “Butterflies,” by Clarence Weed. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
breathes ; how it digests its food; how it hiber- 
nates like certain animals, still alive, during ren 
ao oe weather; how it provides in the fall SEND NO MONEY Plays For Children - SCHOOL FOR NURSES aa 
for the spring to come, You learn to recognize er : : We have prepared a list of over 150 plays ree AIR rm ft Ma ad andy eS 

, A For a limited time we are making a Very | by authorities on dramatics for children. A copy will and practical clas roughout. P ainte- 
the hundreds of species by leaf, by bark, by | special Offer on these wonderful books. Weare | be sent free to teachers on request. Ask for List K. mance provided as ellagen ailomanes cach month. For farther infor 
shape or stature. With this added knowledge J OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago | 3449 Washington Blvd. ., R A Chtéaco, ILL. 


the woods will present a thousand points of in- 
terest you never saw before. 

The next one tells of the birds. Fascinating 
novelties, delicious little comedies, absorbing 
tragedies are spread before you in the life of 
over 500 different species. You learn their 
songs and the meaning of the notes. You un- 
derstand their wonderful guiding instincts. You 
appreciate their indispensability to human and 
animal life. You are prepared to recognize 
them on sight and to greet every one as a jolly, 
clever little friend, 

The wild flowers, more than a thousand of 
them, present endless avenues of unflagging in- 
terest. All the knowledge of a skilled botanist, 
combined with the insight for romance of a 
born story-teller, is offered you lavishly in the 
flower book. 

And butterflies! Who has not marveled at 
their gorgeous beauty and wondered at their 
mysterious life-processes? The growth and de- 
velopment of those fairy creatures is fully and 
scientifically explained and illustrated, and you 
are introduced to and made thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their numerous species and 
genera, 


The Little Nature Library 


The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more than 1,100 





offering to send them FREE to any nature lover 
for 7 days’ thorough examination. Merely fill 
out’ and mail the coupon below and they will 
come to you, at once, postpaid. Then examine 
them at your leisure for 7 days, Read as much 
as you like. If after 7 days’ examination you 
are not perfectly delighted, you may return 
them and you will be absolutely nothing out. 
But if you want to keep them, as we feel sure 
you will, you not only can buy them now at an 
exceptionally low price, but you have three 
months in which to pay for them, at only $2 a 
month, 

Don't let this opportunity pass, These are just the 
kind of books you have long wanted, Tear out the 
coupon NOW and mail it TO-DAY. Be sure to get 
in on this special offer, NELSON DOUBLEDAY, 
INC., Dept. L-2912, Garden City, N. Y. 

meme eweeee @O SB ew ew ee ee eee eee ee ee oe 
‘NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 

Dept. L-2912, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please_send me the Little Nature Library for my 7 
days’ FREE examination, After 7 days I will either 
send you $1.50 and then $2.00 a month for 3 
months, or return the books to you without owing 
you a cent, 

Name .. 


TeeTy TTT TT TTT er (se seees 
LL Ee ee ey ee eT ee ee ee Ty ee ee ee 


cone’, ST 
1€ you prefer to pay cash, send only $7.00 in full payment. 




















CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


Individual Name stamped on real High 
Grade Pencils, placed in Holly Design 
box holding 3, 6 or 12. 


Name not stamped on less than three pencils, 


Katherine Campbell, or any other wording not more 
REMIT MONEY ORDER OR CHECK, WE PAY 





PERSONALIZED PENCILS CIE 
ARE JUST WRITE FOR 


Plain Colors, Blue, Gray, Green, Lavender, Maroon, Purple, Red, White, Yellow; Assorted or own choice. 
Box of 12, 75 cents—12 boxes at 70 cents—25 boxes or more at 65 cents—100 or more at 60 cents 
Box of 6, 50 cents—12 boxes at 45 cents—25 boxes or more at 40 cents—100 or more at 37 '/2 cents 
Box of 3, 35 cents—12 boxes at 30 cents—-25 boxes or more at 25 cents—100 or more at 24 cents 
Striped Pencils, School and College colors, may be had at 5 cents box more than plain ,colors. | 
Where a teacher wishes to give only one pencil to a | 
pupil we suggest that all be stamped the same wording, something like Greetings from Your Teacher, 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 1354 Atlas Bldg., Columbus, Ohio | 
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than 40 letters. Price 75c dozen, $5 a hundred. 
POSTAGE AND GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
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Dodson 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Your best friends Nature Send stamps or 
in Visual Education Pictures check—today is best ! 


HRISTMAS fills little minds in December! 
wy That makes school harder. So have on hand 
these fascinating study pictures, especially planned 
to make lessons interesting. All children love 
them. Millions are being used, in school rooms 
evetywhere. 20,000,000 sold last year! For 
kindergarten—primary grades—upper grades—and 
even high schools, colleges and libraries. 


These pictures are not only useful but very 
beautiful. They are splendid for framing or 
mounting and make happy blotter tops, calendars, 
and other holiday gifts. Almost all are in colors! 
Each from the subject in life, faithfully reproduced 
in every minute detail. Order from this page— 
all orders promptly filled. Pictures 7x9 inches. 





DECEMBER SPECIAL 
We offer you a fine 
collection including 
50 birds, 40 ani- 
mals, 30 flowers, 20 
fruit, 10 fish, 6 
Indians and 1 mas- 
ter reproduction 18x 
24 inches of the 
Golden Pheasant — 
No pictures similar 















NATURE CHART 
Every school should 
own a Dodson Na- 
ture Chart. Lvery 
school room could 
well own one. Won- 
derful nature studies 
of plant and animal 
life, in natural col- 
ors,mounted in chart 
form with — easel, 





— All in natural 


colors —for $5.00. \ rae? 









ANIMALS, the TREE set, 
est to the native trees, 
smallest, fifteen for and white— 


45c $1.00 


z 
oe 
< 
; 


Teh wee 
CRIES, 


BIRDS every child 
should know b 
name, fifteen for 


45c 



















and other times, 
fifteen for just 





of 24 INDUSTRIALS, to 
black use in class work 





nearly 1000 studies 


/ in all—$50.00. 







or for illustrating 
themes, twelve for 


20c 













INDIAN chiefs, 










authentic in detail, / 

gorgeous in color, / / 

six gorgeous ones for / / 
30c / / 


Lar 


~ ggewer.sta! JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. =," se 


ing, fifteen for 


45c 905 HARRISON AVENUE, KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 45c 








a certain elemental force, projected on the 








last generation a personality which holds a 
place which not our own nation only but 
all nations reverence. 

We Americans have deep cause to be 
grateful that sixty-five years ago to-day 
Theodore Roosevelt, half of the North, half 
of the South, and a son of the East, an 
adopted son of the West, came to this na- 
tion to shape its destinies in a critical 
hour. Roosevelt, like Lincoln, was in a 
true sense a preserver of our national 
unity. Lincoln saved us from sectional 
cleavage, Roosevelt saved us from class 
cleavage. So swiftly at times does the true 
word, courageously spoken, establish itseli, 
that to-day we have almost forgotten that 
thre was a time when the regulation of 
corporations seemed to many minds un- 
necessarily radical. He spoke stern words 
where needed without fear and without fa- 
vor. He pointed out the road of straight 
Americanism where all could walk in amity 
toward the same goal. We are a united 
nation; we will remain a united nation. It 
was Roosevelt who taught us that unjusti- 
fied discontent finds no lodgment in a na- 
tion where the discontent which is justified 
secures a prompt remedy. 

All eyes may well turn reverently to-day 
to the birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt, 
given back to the world by the women and 
children of the nation. All artificial dis- 
tinctions have fallen from him; he belongs 
to all Americans. Reaching beyond our 
shores, he is the possession of all men, 
whatever their race, whatever their color, 
whatever their creed, who are willing to 
live by his principles and follow his ex- 
ample. 





The Sincerest Wish 
for you 


is that we may help you to 
approach your ideals in edu- 
cational art throughout the 
coming year. 











Creative power and appre- 
ciation in the art classes are 
raised to highest standards 
through the use of mediums 
most expressive in their in- 
trinsic qualities. 








Gold Medal Products pos- 
sess those qualities. Pure in 
color, free flowing to the 
touch, combining with readi- 
ness, they add a permanence 
which makes art expression 
enduring. 










Let us send you samples 
and color charts. 






Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 





Remember: 


“Our Art Service Bureau 
is your Art Service Bureau.” 






A new natatorium, costing approxi- 
mately $120,000, occupies a city block 
in Davenport, Iowa. The tank is 100 
by 240 feet and there is a house with 
dressing rooms, hot showers, laundry, 
etc. The water is kept pure by means 
of a large pressure filter chlorinating 
machine, and clean water from a 1900 
foot deep artesian well constantly 
flows into the tank. The general ad- 
mission charge is only 10 cents, and 
other charges are correspondingly low, 
but the receipts pay for operating ex- 
penses. During the summer months 






BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York. 














children under sixteen are admitted in 








Eliminate Harmful Writing Habits 
and Methods from Your School 


Pupils benefit and make progress when con- 
tinued instruction is given in writing posture and 
method—provided, proper writing instruments 
are used. To write day after day, with dull, 
blunt - pointed pencils deters progress and 
renders most instruction ineffective. 


A Penny or Two Per Pupil 
Installs Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. 
For but a penny or two per pupil, appropriated by your 
school board or yourself and pupils, your school can 
enjoy the advantages of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. Not 
only are you thus assured of sharp-pointed pencils but 


Send for there is no littering of floor, soiling of hands and cloth- 
This Free Booklet! 8 °F time wasted. 
“The Pencils and Eleven Models 
Se From Which to Select. 


Use”—written especi- 

— —— All are equipped with solid steel twin milling cutters— 
an eachers. on- Eee nae = - . 
tains helpful sugges- ©@Ch the finest at its price. Preferred by leading schools 
tionsanddescribesthe and colleges of United States and Canada. 

complete Apsco Line. 

Write for your copy— All Leading School Supply Dealers carry the Apsco Line and will 
TODAY! be glad to demonstrate the model in which you are interested, 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1307 Garland Building, Chicago. 


THE APSCO LINE 


. Of Pencil Sharpeners 


























the mornings free. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ORAWINGMASTER 
is Visual Education 


1st: It stimulates Creative Effort in the 


Pupils. 

It develops their ability to concentrate, their 
power of observation, from which they learn 
to express in words the lessons so absorbed 
thru the eye. 


2nd: Pictures effectively convey their 


message when words fail. 


The volcano, enlarged easily and quickly on 
the blackboard, then made vivid with color- 
ed chalk, conveys instantly and graphically 
its accurate message thru the eye. 


Endless pictures of untold educational value 
are available as part of the Drawing Master 
Equipment, our Service, or they may be taken 
from your text books, Compton’s Encyclopedia, 
Dodson, Comstock, Perry, Kroma Paket or sim- 
ilar services, 


3rd: With the Drawing, Master, you and 


your pupils may beautify your Schocl- 
room. 

Your pupils will eagerly assist you in making 
colored Posters for the walls. Their messages 
will be of permanent value and a stimulus to 
better scholarship. 


Ath: The Drawing Master promotes co- 


operation between the Pupils and the 


Teacher. 

It arouses their interest—makes their daily 
school work more fascinating. 

Pupils willingly assist the teacher with the 
Drawing Master at the blackboard, and thus 
save her endless hours throughout the school 
year. 
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j $5.00 OUTFIT: (especially recommended) 























You must try the Drawing Master to 


Every detail is retained in the pupils’ 
minds when THEY place a map or 
other illustration on the blackboard. 


Imagine how vivid such subjects become to your pu- 
pils when they quickly enlarge them with the Draw- 
ing Master and color them in. 


The small Membership Outfit for enlarging 3x3 
pictures up to 8x8 is included in this $5.00 Outfit. 
You will find it invaluable in your daily school work. 


Complete Blackboard Equipment including: y 

4 Adjustable Pantagraph (Enlarges from 142 to 6 times the original) 
50 Outline Drawings ' 

4 Club Membership Board with small fixed pantagraph, making enlarge- 
ment up to 8 inches square, with Outline Drawings, Book Piates, exc. 
4 Box Colored Chalk , 

4 Tracing Outfit, Stylus Pencil, Adhesive Tape, etc., etc. (Wrapped 
in two packages) 








42.50 OUTFIT: Contains 
4 Adjustable Pantagraph (Enlarges 142 to 6 times) 30 Outline Draw- 
ings, Adndesive tape, etic. 











»1.50 GUTFIT: Contains is 
4 Fixed Pantagraph (Makes enlargement 4 times the original) 
18 Outline brawings, Adhesive Tape, &.c. 





















THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB 
OF AMERICA 

Affiliated with The National School Club 

National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 












appreciate its daily value in 


your schoolwork. 


ORDER YOUR OUTFIT TODAY. 








THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 
National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Vlease send to the undersigned 


~——Regular $5.00 Drawing Master Outfit Complete 


time I receive it, 








N. I. Dee. 28 












After Dec. Ist 


Prices west of 
the Rockies 

















—Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph will be $7.50; 

—Special $1.59 Drawing Master Fixed Pantagraph $3.75; and $2.25) 
Either school requisition or minimum payment of $1, 

I enclose $—-— __ with order, required, Balance to be paid on delivery 
of outfit, C. O. D, 


If I should find that the Drawing Master is not all that you claim for it, 
I am to have the privilege of returning it postpaid within 10 days from the 
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Buy Christmas Seals! 
By Elizabeth Cole 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Under the auspices of th: 
National Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, a nation-wide Christmas 
Seal Sale is carried on during December each 
year. The proceeds of the sale are devoted not 
only to the care of sufferers from tuberculosis, 
but to most effective publicity work in preven- 
tion—described, so far as concerns children, in 
the following article. The Christmas Seal Sale 
means for health what the Liberty Bond sales 
did for national defense, and we bespeak for it 
the hearty support of our readers. 


In one of the last letters Robert 
Louis Stevenson ever wrote he said: 
“IT have been getting some of the buf- 
fets of late; but I have amply earned 
them—you need not pity me. Pity 
sick children.” Such a selfless sym- 
pathy, such a simplicity and endur- 
ance in accepting his own suffering, 
such a plea to the world of grown-ups 
in those three words—‘“Pity sick chil- 
dren”! 

The world, thank goodness, has act- 
ed on this plea and, through its pity 
for sick children, has done much to- 
ward bringing health to boys and girls. 
Disease prevention has been the cry 
of health workers during the past 
years and through various methods 
they have aroused the interest of 
mothers, teachers and children. 

Organized and systematic, the vari- 
ous health associations carry on the 
business of health nowadays with as 
trained, intelligent workers and as 
broad, practical goals as other busi- 
ness concerns conduct their work. 
Most of the health agencies empha- 
size: (1), the need for practising good 
health habits day by day and, with 
the physical machinery in perfect con- 
dition, thus avoid sickness; (2), the 
desirability of being overhauled peri- 
odically through a complete physical 
examination by an expert physician in 
order that sickness may be caught in 
time for early treatment; and (3), 
the necessity for teaching children 
early the ways of health. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its affiliated agencies have 
various media for making the lessons 
of health attractive. The Modern 
Health Crusade is a game of health 
wherein school children of various 
ages are knights like Arthur’s knights 
of old and fight against the enemy, 
Disease. Through doing daily health 
chores they become conquerors in the 
combat. They must perform § such 
deeds as: washing their hands before 
each meal; brushing their teeth thor- 
oughly; drinking three glasses of wa- 
ter, but no tea or coffee; trying to 
eat only wholesome food including veg- 
etables and fruit; drinking slowly at 
least two glasses of milk; playing out- 
doors or with windows open at least a 
half hour daily; being in bed eleven or 
more hours each night with windows 
open; having a complete bath on as 
many days a week as possible. 

They hold tournaments, inter-school, 
inter-city and inter-state; they wear 
insignia and win pennants and cups; 
they are knighted with ceremony and 
pomp and strive to become members of 
the Round Table. The fact that the 
Modern Health Crusade in_ recent 
years has enrolled about 8,000,000 
children in the schools of this country 
alone, proves its popularity. 

Another method of making health 
attractive to children is through health 
plays and pageants. The boys and 
girls produce these themselves and in 
the joy of being before the footlights 
they almost unconsciously absorb and 
give to their audiences many a mes- 
sage of health. : 

How can we iell that all this sort of 
propaganda is being successful? We 
cannot, by any specific figures. Thi 
only way to gauge its progress is 
through our greatly reduced death 
rate from tuberculosis. 

Inasmuch as the death rate has de- 
creased from 200 per 100,000 to 100 
per 100,000 in the past 19 years it 
would seem to indicate that the metli- 
ods are prospering. The cost of bring- 
ing health to children is great, how- 
ever, and in order to carry on, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and 
its 1,200 affiliated agencies need your 
help in their sixteenth annual Christ- 
mas seal sale. 
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NOTE: This page may be mounted on a large red or green card and hung on the schoolroom wall for a Christmas decoration. 
The children may make a December calendar to place below it. 
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Conserving the Eyesight of Our Pupils 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


YESIGHT is one of our chief personal assets in 
| present-day American life. It was not quite so 
important fifty years ago as it is to-day, be- 
cause now, in order to keep in touch with what 
is going on in the world, it is necessary to read 
a great deal. Formerly news was communi- 
cated more largely by word of mouth than by 
print. In our grandparents’ day there was 
3 “i .| more reading aloud in families than there is 
now. In these times, there is such a multiplicity of interests 
that some families seem to find it difficult to come together 
even for meals—to say nothing of gathering around the even- 
ing lamp. Nowadays every person must read for himself, or he 
will fall out of step. The city man must read his newspaper 
or magazine on his way to and from work, and if he is to be 
well informed he must utilize all the time he can spare in read- 
ing. This means that the eyes of most of us are put to a severe 
test, and those whose eyesight is impaired or who suffer from 
eyestrain will be heavily handicapped in the race of life. 
Extensive examinations of pupils in rural and city schools 
show from forty to sixty per cent afflicted with eye defects or 
suffering from eyestrain. The cause is found largely, though 
not wholly, in unhygienic conditions and practices in school- 
rooms and in homes. The pupils even in the lower grades of 
an up-to-date school must use their eyes in working for at least 
five hours every day. The older pupils, those in grammar 
grades and high schools, are required to perform tasks de- 
manding fine eye adjustments for eight or ten hours every day. 
A pupil who cannot conform to this program without serious 
strain cannot keep up with his fellows. One who has not 
thought of this matter before should be able to appreciate 
that the conservation of eyesight in school children is a mat- 
ter of supreme importance. It should receive the attention of 
everyone who has any responsibility, major or minor, in deter- 
mining the conditions under which children use their eyes. 





d hegort eye is an extraordinarily complex instrument—so com- 
plex that although men have been studying it for centuries 
there are still delicate mechanisms and functions which are not 
thoroughly understood. But we do know that it is equipped 
with a lens which is designed to bring rays of light to a focus 
upon the retina. Vision would be impossible if light could not 
be focused. The lens is equipped with a muscular apparatus 
which enables it to adapt itself to different distances and to 
varying degrees of light. Under certain conditions, the lens 
loses facility in such adaptation, and then the unfortunate per- 
son’s vision is impaired. For this result he may not be at all 
to blame, although any natural eye defect or deficiency is ag- 
gravated by misuse. In the schools, cases of eyestrain and 
eye defects increase in number and seriousness as we go up 
through the grades and the high school, indicating that the ab- 
normality is developed, or at least increased, by school work. 
The chief sources of strain, alike in the schoolroom and in 
the home, are first, too much or too little light, and second, 
habits of work which keep the eyes too close to or too remote 
from the tasks they are required to perform. In some schools, 
the windows are so placed that pupils in one part of the room 
get too much light, while those in another part do not get 
enough. One finds many schools that lack provisions for dis- 
tributing the sunlight evenly throughout each room. It is not 
uncommon to see a schoolroom in which the sun’s rays are re- 
flected from many highly polished desks. Pupils at such desks 
suffer constantly from eyestrain. Even when pupils in the 
darker portions of the room look about, rays of sunlight meet 
their eyes. Now Nature has instructed the lens to contract 
violently when strong light strikes it, to prevent this light from 
reaching and injuring the retina. If the lens is thus violently 
stimulated two or three hundred times a day, the chances are 
that it will lose power of adaptation, or will become perma- 
nently contracted so that it cannot adjust itself readily to situ- 
ations in which there is only a moderate amount of light. 
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i pupils sit where light is excessive, their eyes will become 
adapted to this situation and perhaps be permanently injured 
—unable to meet demands on their vision in later life. 
In the same room may be pupils who receive insufficient light. 
Their eyes will tend to change also, and like their classmates 
they will have poor vision as adults. Usually pupils who sit in 
dark portions of a room develop a habit of bringing the eyes 
close to their work. Photographs of schoolrooms often show 
pupils whose eyes are within six or eight inches of their books. 
It is inevitable that if this practice is kept up long enough, the 
eye will lose its ability to view objects at a longer range. 
Sometimes desks are so constructed that pupils are tempted to 
lean over them. This excuse should be removed by the instal- 
lation of adjustable desks. 

Young pupils, when required to do fine writing, make hard 
work of it, and they feel that they can perform their tasks more 
easily if they can bring their eyes close to the copy book. There 
are several reasons why small children should not be required 
to do fine writing, and one of them is that just mentioned. Pri- 
mary pupils, and often older ones, assume very undesirable 
positions when required to do writing of any kind. In writing 
or in reading the line of vision should be straight forward at 
right angle to the book or paper; but frequently pupils assume 
such postures that the eyes cannot focus alike, since one is 
nearer the task than the other. When bad posture is continued 
day after day for a number of years, the eyes will certainly be 
strained, and permanent defects are likely to be developed. 


iment worse could happen to a pupil in school than to 
be required to sit day after day directly before a window, 
the light from which is not properly softened by shades. Fre- 
quently one finds unprotected windows behind the teacher’s 
desk, so that whenever pupils look in that direction their eyes 
are subjected to strain. Often, too, blackboards are placed be- 
tween unshaded windows. No more certain way than this 
could be devised to injure the eyes of pupils. The blackboard 
itself is of course dark, and is placed in shadow, while an ex- 
cess of light floods the space between pupils and board. In 
such a case, the eyes of pupils are required hundreds of times 
a day to change instantly from a field of intense light to one 
of Stygian gloom. 

The situation in pupils’ homes is often no better than it is in 
school. Children study by unshaded lamp, gas jet or electric 
bulb. It may be as disastrous to a pupil’s eyes to have un- 
shaded artificial light as unshaded sunlight fall into them. 
Especially will a direct electric light certainly injure the eye. 
In too many homes no thought is taken to arrange that those 
who read, write or study shall not be placed where light falls 
directly upon white paper or printed page. If the light is de- 
rived from a single source, it should fall over the left shoulder. 
The best possible arrangement would be to have indirect light 
—that is, light reflected from walls and ceilings. Outdoors, 
under natural conditions, light is very largely indirect. It is 
reflected, or rather “refracted,” from the earth, the trees, 
bodies of water, and so forth. In cities, much light is refracted 
from the walls of buildings. A person sitting at a window 
reading during the day should be receiving refracted light, and 
at night when he is reading the artificial light should likewise 
be indirect, if possible. 


[ue builders of schoolhouses sometimes pay no attention 


to proper lighting requirements. ‘They decide on how 
many windows are necessary to make a building look well, but 
they fail to take account of how pupils will be seated in a 
schoolroom and how the light from the windows will be dis- 
tributed. In most parts of the country, a schoolroom should 
have window space equal to one-fifth its floor space. In regions 
where the sun shines intensely, and every day for long periods, 
the window space should not be more than one-sixth the floor 
space, while in localities characterized by cloudy weather or in 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Johannes Neesz’ Christmas Toys 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


ees OHN’S fingers were very 
fa cold, as were his toes and 
4 his ears. They were likely 
to be frostbitten, in spite of 
the red woolen stockings 
and tippet and mittens of 
his mother’s knitting, which 
he wore. John was in the 
deep woods of old Pennsylvania, a long dis- 
tance from home, one winter not long af- 
ter the Revolution. He was dragging a 
sledge loaded with wood to the village, at 
Tyler’s Point, Montgomery County, where 
he lived. The fuel was to be used to keep 
the fires of his father’s kiln burning at 
glazing heat. 

Johannes Neesz, little John’s good fath- 
er, was known from Spinnerstown, where 
he had learned the potter’s trade when he 
was not much older than twelve years, to 
Philadelphia. At Philadelphia people 
thought a fruit pie, that toothsome inven- 
tion of the Colonies, had 


tastier flavor if it were ' oT 
a ta f \ Ne 
Nil 








baked, in one of Johannes 

Neesz’ sgraffito pie plates, BA 
bearing his signature. His 
famous Washington pie 
plates were decorated 
with a picture of George 
Washington, riding a 
prancing horse, and be- 
neath this were small de- 
signs of flowers or ani- 
mals. With rare skill 
Johannes could design 
and make these plates out 
of the gay colors of the 
Pennsylvania clay. 

In the small kiln, that 
stood in the fields back of 
the Neeszes’ barns, John 
knew that there were 
cooking pots, apple-butter 
pots, jugs for cider and 
molasses, mugs for 
creamy milk, and fat 
pitchers for more milk. 
There were also flower 
pots, with bright tulips 
traced on them, for hold- 
ing the precious bulbs 
which the Pennsylvania 
housewives imported from 
Holland, and there were 
those wonderful Wash- 
ington pie plates. 

With great care had 
Johannes Neesz made 
ready his pottery for the 
Christmas trade. Little 
John had been helping 
his father all the fall. He 
dug up the clay and took 
his father’s dinner out to 
the shop where he was 
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The greatest surprise was when Johannes Neesz came from the inner room bringing 
_ a basket trimmed with Christmas greens. 


working. He also drove their faithful old 
horse who turned the beam of the clay mill 
round and round, as the clay was ground 
finely in the tub. 

Holding a ball of clay in his hand, 
Johannes would mould it with the extra- 
ordinary skill of the old-time craftsman, 
and then place it on the potter’s wheel for 
its final shaping. The result would be a 
beautifully moulded mug, milk pitcher, or 
other useful dish. 

A pie plate took even more skill in the 
making. Johannes had a wooden tool, 
flat on one side and rounded on the other, 
with a handle at one end. With this queer 
looking implement he pounded the clay 
roughly into a flattened form, making clay 
sheets like pancakes. Then he piled these 
“pancakes” together and rolled them with 
a tool like a rolling pin. Next he took a 
wooden disc cutter and made the crinkled 
edges of the pie plates. And last he cov- 
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ered them with the slip, through which he 
traced, with naught but a well-pointed 
stick, a design showing in the colored clay. 
The slip was made of pure white clay mix- 
ed with water, over which the poiter laid 
his lead glaze. After the pie plates were 
glazed they were laid aside to be fired. 
The main point in making a pie plate 
was the firing. All the ware was piled 
around the walls of the kiln. Then the en- 
trance to the little brick building was wall- 
ed up with clay mixed with earth, to keep 
the air out. There were two fireplaces, 
connected by a straight tunnel, and there 
the fires must be kept burning at a white, 
roaring flame for twenty-four hours. Then 
the fires were allowed to die down and the 
kiln cooled enough to take out the jugs, 
bowls, pots, and plates. It was John’s 
work to help draw wood for this firing. 
As the Colonies were still new, there had 
been scant time to think of the children ex- 
cept to teach them to read 
and to write, and some- 
times to bind them out to 
learn a useful trade. 
These long-ago children 
of our country had no toy 
shops, as we have now. In 
New England it was even 
considered sinful to ob- 
serve Christmas with gifts 
and feasting. If a clipper 
ship, sailing in from 
China, brought some child 
of wealth in Boston, New 
York, or Philadelphia a 
little model of a small 
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From it he took amazing things. 


coach, painted and hung 
with silken curtains, that 
was rare. If a boy, ap- 
prenticed to a _copper- 
smith, made for one of his 
little girl playmates a 
small model of a_brass- 
lined preserving kettle, 
how pleased she was! 

But small John Neesz 
had no toys. He was look- 
ing forward to no Christ- 
mas gifts. There would 
be carols in the chapel on 
Christmas Eve, but noth- 
ing else. John’s mother 
had told him of Christmas 
Days across the sea, in the 
village of her youth. Here 
Saint Nicholas brought 
the children carved wood- 
en toys, gingerbread fig- 
ures, and brightly deco- 
rated evergreen trees. 
John wished that he, too, 
could have some pretty 
playthings. 


(Continued on page .82) 



















I—HIS LIFE 


Birth and Ancestry—John Greenleaf Whittier 
was born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, December 
17, 1807, in the house built by his great-great- 
grandfather, Thomas Whittier, the first of the 
Whittiers in America. Thomas Whittier came to 
Boston from England in 1638, at the age of eight- 
een. He is believed to have been a man of unusual 
size and strength, and of great courage. He first 
settled in Salisbury, Massachusetts, then moved to 
Newbury. In 1647 he went to Haverhill, which be- 
came his permanent home. He built a log house, a 
mile or two from the Merrimac River. 

About 1688 he built a larger house (the one in 
which the poet was born). A few years later Haver- 
hill was the scene of Indian massacres, but they oc- 
curred on the other side of the town from the Whit- 
tier home. Sometimes in the evening the family 
saw the face of an Indian at the window, but they 
were never molested or harmed. 

The Whittier line continued through two Josephs, 
to John, father of the poet. John Whittier was a 
man of judgment and character. He held the town 
office of selectman. The mother of John, Sr., had 
been one of the Greenleafs of West Newbury, and 
when his first son was born, the boy was named 
John for his father and Greenleaf for his grand- 
mother’s family. This boy, who was to become so 
famous, had two sisters, Mary, older than himself, 
and Elizabeth, younger, and one brother, Matthew. 
The family was distantly related to Daniel Webster. 


Boyhood.—Whittier was a farmer’s boy. The 
father, with a six-hundred-dollar mortgage on his 
farm, worked hard himself and expected his chil- 
dren to do the same. In looking back on his early 
life, almost the only thing the poet Whittier com- 
plained of was suffering from the cold. One of his 
biographers gives these details: “Our fathers, com- 
ing from the milder climate of England, had the 
traditional English slowness in adapting themselves 
to changed climatic conditions. The pioneers for 
four or five generations adopted the policy of 
toughening themselves by exposure to cold. . 
They housed and dressed themselves much as they 
had done in the milder climate of the mother coun- 
try. ... No flannels were worn in the coldest 
weather, and the garments of homespun, though 
strong and serviceable, were of open texture com- 
pared with modern goods. Barns were built with 
little idea of protection or comfort for the stock. 
The old [Whittier] barn had no doors, and the 
winter winds whistled through it, and the snow 
drifted upon its floors, for more than a century.” 

The family life was happy. Mrs. Whittier was 
an excellent mother, and Greenleaf, as he was called, 
was especially fond of his sister Elizabeth, eight 
years younger than himself. For generations the 
Whittiers had belonged to the sect of Friends or 
Quakers, and twice a week the family drove eight 
miles to the Friends’ meeting at Amesbury. One 
of the most interesting things about his boyhood 
was that even in those early days he was “dream- 
ing of something wonderful and grand somewhere 
in the future.” He told this in a letter to a little 
girl who asked about his childhood. 


Education.—Besides attending the district school, 
Whittier had about one year at the Haverhill Acad- 
emy. As already mentioned, the father was not 
well-to-do, and he did not see how he could send 
Greenleaf to the Academy. But William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, editor of a paper to which the youthful Whit- 
tier contributed, urged his father to educate him. 
The boy had injured himself, attempting farm work 
too heavy for his strength. Remembering this, his 
father said he might attend the Academy if he 
would pay his own way. To do this, Whittier made 
slippers, and later taught the district school for 
one term. 

At the Academy he studied little beyond the ordi- 
nary branches, except French. His English compo- 
sition was surprisingly good. Compared with Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Holmes, he had a very meager 
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education, but he made a beginning, and by his 
own efforts was able to go on. He would gladly 
have attended college, but could not afford to. If he 
had tried to work his way through college, he would 
have had no time for writing. In any case, prob- 
ably his health would not have permitted it. 

Early Work.—In those days many editors had 
little more education than Whittier, and with his 
talent for composition he seemed fitted for editorial 
work. Beginning about 1829, for about two years 
he edited publications in Boston, Haverhill, and 
Hartford. At this time he was writing much, and 
in widely different lines. To the papers of which 
he was editor, he contributed poetry and different 
kinds of prose—entertaining sketches, stories, New 
England legends, political and critical essays. He 
had been reading, as well as writing, and was fa- 
miliar with the English and American poets of the 
period. His father died about 1831. 


Whittier as a Reformer.—About 1833 Whittier 
left the field of literature and joined the ranks of 
the Abolitionists. He was urged to this course by 
Garrison, but had made up his mind previously, 
following his own convictions. Although deeply in- 
terested in the anti-slavery movement, he did not 
accept Garrison’s extreme views, and was one of 
those who favored milder methods. He was at this 
time with his brother on the home farm in Haver- 
hill, obliged to work hard to make a living, and 
able to devote only a small amount of time to writ- 
ing for the cause of freedom. 

For two years, 1835-36, Whittier was a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature. On one occasion, 
while participating in an abolitionist meeting, a 
mob pelted him with rotten eggs. He worked for 
some time in New York on anti-slavery papers, and 
afterward was editor of the Pennsylvania Free- 
man, published in Philadelphia. In 18387 his anti- 
slavery poems were collected and published. In 1838 
the building containing his office was burned by a 
mob. Whittier, disguised in a wig and a long white 
coat, mingled with the crowd and was able to save 
some of his property. 

Later life—In 1836 the old home was sold, and a 
pleasant house in Amesbury was bought, close to the 
Friends’ meeting-house. Here Whittier went to 
live with his mother and sister, and this was his 
home as long as he lived. 

In 1840 he was obliged by ill health to give up 
editorial work. For some years he had to strug- 
gle with sickness and poverty. He kept his interest 
in politics, and exerted an influence by writing and 
speaking. He continued writing poems on New 
England life and other subjects, especially religious 
themes. 

In 1857 the Atlantic Monthly was founded; in 
this many of Whittier’s later poems appeared. In 
1858 Whittier was chosen,one of the overseers of 
Harvard College. With the publication of “Snow- 
Bound” (1866) the poet’s anxiety about money mat- 
ters was ended. From that time he lived comfort- 
ably. Although far from well, he was able to enjoy 
delightful friendships through correspondence and 
visiting. He went often to the New Hampshire 
mountains and to the Isles of Shoals, where Celia 
Thaxter lived. The region around Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, Sandwich, Ossipee, and the Bear Camp 
River is associated with much of his later poetry. 
The closing years of his life were peaceful and 
happy. He died in 1892. 


II—SCENES FROM EARLY LIFE 
(1) DRAMATIZATION—“THE Boy Porr” 


SceNE: The living room in the old farmhouse at 
Haverhill. The mother is mending. Mr. Whittier 
is reading the paper. Mary, twelve, and Greenleaf, 
ten, are busy with their slates. A dish of apples is 
on the table. 

Mr. WHITTIER (to his wife)—Thee remembers 
Quarterly Meeting comes at Salem in three weeks, 
How many children shall we take? 
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Mrs. Wuittier—If I go, I think we must take 
them all. Doesn’t thee think so? 

Mr. WHITTIER—I suppose so. Of course thee 
must go. I should be ashamed to go myself and 
leave thee behind. (Mary listens with interest.) 

Mary—I should like to go to Salem. (She takes 
an apple.) 

Mrs. WuHITTIER—Be a good girl, Mary, and I 
think thee can go. 

Mary (taking slate to father)—Can thee look at 
my sums, Father? 

Mr. WHITTIER (taking the slate and looking them 
over)—That one is wrong, and that one. Thee can 
find the mistakes. 

Mary—I will, Father. 

(Greenleaf has been writing on his slate, some- 
times stopping to think, sometimes erasing a line. 
He seems too much absorbed in his work to notice 
anything else. At length he looks up and smiles at 
his mother, who is watching him.) 

GREENLEAF—Oh, Mother, did Father tell thee 
how old Butler saved my life to-day? 

Mrs. WHITTIER—No. Tell me about it, Green- 
leaf. I don’t see how an ox could save thy life. 

GREENLEAF—But he did, Mother. I was in the 
pasture with the salt bag, and he saw me, and came 
running down the hill to get some salt. I was bend- 
ing over, shaking the salt out, and didn’t see that I 
was right in his way. He would have crushed me, 
but just in time he gathered himself together and 
gave a great big jump, and went way over my 
head. Thee ought to have heard the noise when he 
struck the ground! 

Mr. WHITTIER—I was in the next field and saw 
it myself. 

Mrs. WHITTIER—Why, Greenleaf! 
narrow escape for thee. 

Mr. WHITTIER—Indeed it was a narrow escape. 
I shouldn’t like to have old Butler step on me. 

GREENLEAF—Mother, will thee make me a diary 
sometime? 

Mrs. WHITTIER—I can make thee a diary out of 
foolscap paper, but thee is too young now. When 
thee is fourteen thee shall have it. Let me see thy 
slate. Has thee been working on sums? 

GREENLEAF—No, Mother, I was writing. (She 
reads silently, and smiles a little, very pleasantly. 
Mr. Whittier looks up from his paper.) 

Mrs. WHITTIER—Read it to thy father, Greenleaf. 

GREENLEAF (reads aloud)— 

And must I always swing the flail, 
And help to fill the milking pail? 
I wish to go away to school; 

I do not wish to be a fool. 

Mr. WHITTIER (after a pause)—Did thee ever 
think what would happen if somebody wasn’t willing 
to swing the flail and milk the cows? Thy verses 
won’t give thee bread. I don’t think it ’ll make thee 
a fool to do honest work. (Looks at the clock.) 
Come, it’s time for thee to go to bed. Thee must 
get up early to-morrow. 

GREENLEAF—Yes, Father. Good night. 

Mr. WHITTIER and Mrs. WHITTIER—Good night. 
(Greenleaf takes his slate and goes out.) 
Mrs. WHITTIER—I believe the boy would rather 
make his little verses than eat. Does thee think 

anything will ever come of it? 

Mr. WHITTIER—I don’t see any signs of it yet. 
But we can’t tell what a boy will make. If he’s got 
anything in him, it’s bound to come out sooner or 
later. 


That was a 


(All go out.) 


(2) THe First PUBLISHED POEM OF WHITTIER 


(To be read, or spoken—in substance, not verbatim) 

While still a boy, Whittier wrote a number of 
poems. His sister Mary encouraged him. William 
Lloyd Garrison was then editor of the Free Press, 
a weekly paper published in Newburyport. Al- 
though but two years older than Whittier, he was 
far in advance of the young poet in education and 
(Continued on page 175) 
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CHRISTMAS TAGS FOR EARLY PACKAGES 
By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


In an effort to send off many Christmas packages early, it will be well to get the 
tags made now. Paint the designs in bright colors and paste carefully onto stiff pa- 


.per. Cut out on outside lines, also cut small hole as indicated for passing ribbon 


through. To strengthen tag paste a Dennison round gummed reinforcement over hole. 
































Grand-pa dear, 


Accept from me, 


This small gift 
Upon the tree. 




















With wishes for 


Mueh 


mas joy, 


To Daddie fi 
His liffle boy. 
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dust like this gift 
My dearest Grand- 
mother, 
In all this big land 
You cant find 
another. 




















Mother lam sending you 
This wee gift wit Bis 


wishes 


true. 
| made the gift most 


carefull 


Because it was for you, 


you see. 
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AM going to tell you a story 
about a man who had lost 
Christmas from his heart, 
and about the little boy who 
led him to find it and keep it 
again. 

Christmas is a time of loving and giving, 
but Scrooge loved nobody, and wanted no- 
body to love him. He was glad that beggars 
and children and dogs were afraid of him 
when they met him on the street. Although 
he was very rich, Scrooge never gave any- 
body anything. 

On the afternon before Christmas 
Scrooge was busy in his counting- 
house before a very small fire; but 
out in the next room his clerk, Bob 
Cratchit, had a fire so muchesmaller 
that it looked like only one coal, and 
he could not build it up because 
Scrooge kept the coal-box in his own 
room. He begrudged his clerk the. 
coal necessary to keep him warm, 
even as he begrudged him his very 
small salary. 

Scrooge was very ill-tempered this 
afternoon. People came to ask him 
for money for the poor, but Scrooge 
did not give, for he said that the poor 
belonged in poorhouses. Moreover, 
his gay young nephew dared to wish 
him a Merry Christmas. 


“Bah! Humbug!” retorted 
Scrooge. “Christmas is nothing but 
humbug!” 


When his clerk, Bob Cratchit, re- 
turned a ‘Merry Christmas!” to the 
gay nephew, Scrooge was very 
angry. What right had the poor to 
call Christmas merry? It was only 
a time for foolish spending of money. 

“And you will not want to work 
to-morrow, I suppose?” Scrooge 
growled. 

“Christmas comes but once a 
year,” Bob Cratchit said faintly. 
What use to tell old Scrooge about 
his Tiny Tim who was not strong and well, 
who walked with a crutch, who loved Christ- 
mas Day best of all the year, and for whose 
sake Bob and all the other Cratchits made it 
a merry day. 

“Then be here earlier than usual the day 
after,” warned Scrooge. 

Bob Cratchit ran home as hard as he could 
to spend Christmas Eve playing blindman’s 
buff with his jolly family; but Scrooge went 
grumpily to his bare, cold, lonely rooms, 
again and again repeating, “Christmas! 
Bah! Humbug!” 


—~" Retold from Dickens’ Chistnas Garol; 


By Mae Foster Jay 
tlusirated by Miriam Ice May 


That night the Spirit of Christmas ap- 
peared before Scrooge. It was a jolly, genial 
spirit clad in a simple deep green robe bor- 
dered with white fur, and it wore on its 
head a holly wreath set here and there with 
shining icicles. 

“Come with me, Scrooge,” said the Spirit. 
“Touch my robe.” 

Because he could not resist, Scrooge did as 
he was told. Immediately, they found them- 
selves upon the city streets, among tthe 
Christmas throngs, but invisible. On and on 
they went through the eager crowds, down 














the brightly lighted streets and out into the 
suburbs where the way was darker and the 


houses were poorer. When they came to a 
small four-room house with a low roof, the 
Spirit smiled, and they paused on the thresh- 
old, and watched, still invisible. 

Now this small house was the home of Bob 
Cratchit. Inside, Mrs. Cratchit and Belinda 
and Peter were very busy getting the Christ- 
mas dinner. Mrs. Cratchit was dressed very 
poorly in a dress which had already been 
made over twice but which was gay for to- 
day with bright ribbons. Belinda’s poor 











cheap dress was also brave with ribbons, 
and Peter was gallantly attired for the occa- 
sion in one of his father’s shirt collars. 

Just as Mrs. Cratchit and Belinda laid the 
cloth for dinner, and Peter plunged a fork 
into the potatoes to see if they were done, 
two smaller Cratchits, a boy and a girl, 
came tearing in. They said that they had 
smelled the goose away down the street; and, 
almost tasting already the delicious sage and 
onion, they danced about the table, and told 
Peter how grand he looked in his fine collar. 

“Why do not your father and Tiny Tim 
come from church?” cried Mrs. 
Cratchit. “And Martha is half an 
hour later than she was last year!” 

“Here is Martha, Mother,” said 
Martha herself, stepping in the door- 
way. “I had to work late to-day!” 
She was a milliner’s apprentice. 

“Well, never mind, so long as you 
are here. Sit by the fire and warm 
yourself !” 

“No! No!” cried the two younger 
Cratchits. “Here comes Father! 
Hide, Martha! Hide!” 

So Martha hid herself; and in 
came Bob Cratchit, his threadbare 
clothes all neatly darned for the sea- 
son, a comforter about his neck, and 
Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas 
for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, 
and had his limbs supported by an 
iron frame! 
and happy, for Bob Cratchit had 


ed all the way home from church. 
Bob looked about him. 

where is Martha?” he cried. 
“Not coming,” said Mrs. Cratchit. 
“Not coming!” How Bob’s high 

spirits slumped! And Martha, who 


appointed, even as a joke, ran out 
from behind the closet door into his 
arms. Meanwhile, the two young 


hear the pudding singing in the kettle. 
“How did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs. 
Cratchit when he had gone. 
“As good as gold,” said Bob soberly. 
told me on the way home that he hoped peo- 
ple saw him in church, for as he was a crip- 


ple, it might remind those who saw him of 


the One who made the lame walk and the 
blind see.” Then Bob said that Tim was 
growing strong, but his voice trembled as 
he said it, as if he knew that he was trying 
to make himself believe something which 
was not true. 
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Now came the 
bustle of complet- 
ing the cooking of 
the dinner. Mrs. 
Cratchit made the 
gravy, Peter mash- 
ed the potatoes, Be- 
linda sweetened the 
apple sauce, Bob 
helped Tiny Tim in- 
to his chair beside 
him, and the two 
young Cratchits set 
chairs for everyone. 

Grace was said. Then there was a breath- 
less pause, as Mrs. Cratchit made ready to 
carve the wonderful goose. But when she 
plunged the knife into its breast, and the 
stuffing gushed forth, a murmur of delight 
arose around the board. Even Tiny Tim 
beat on the table with the handle of his 
knife, and feebly cried, “Hurrah!” 

It was a pitifully small goose for so large 
a family, but no Cratchit was so impolite as 
to wish that there were more! Indeed, Bob 
said that there never was such a goose cook- 
ed—so tender, and large and cheap! And 
when, eked out with apple sauce and pota- 
toes it made dinner for the whole family, 
and there was a small atom of bone left upon 
the dish, Mrs. Cratchit cried with delight 
that there had been more than they could 
eat! 

Then she hurried out, and in a minute re- 
turned, flushed but smiling, with the pud- 
ding, decorated with Christmas holly stuck 
into the top. Oh, a wonderful pudding! No- 
body said or thought it was at all a small 
pudding for so large a family. Any Cratchit 
would have blushed to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was over, the cloth 
cleared, the hearth swept and the fire made 
up. Apples and oranges were put upon the 
table and a shovelful of chestnuts upon the 
fire. Bob had mixed a 
hot beverage in a brown 
jug, and now the family 
drew around the hearth 
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child, and wished to keep him by his side, 
and dreaded that he might be taken from 
him. 

Then Scrooge, with an interest he had 
never felt before, spoke. ‘‘Spirit,’’ he said, 
unheard by the others, ‘“‘tell me if Tiny Tim 
will live.” 

“If things are not changed for him in the 
future, he will die,” said the Spirit. Tiny 
Tim needs the aid of the most expert of doc- 
tors, which only money can give him; and 
Bob Cratchit’s salary is very small. 

Scrooge felt himself trembling, and his 
eyes were cast upon the ground. But he 
raised them speedily, on hearing his own 
name. 

“A toast to Mr. Scrooge!” Bob Cratchit 
was saying. 

“Mr. Scrooge, indeed!” cried his wife. 
“That stingy, hard, unfeeling man—” 

“My dear,” was Bob’s mild answer, 
“Christmas Day.” 

“T will drink his health for your sake, and 
the Day’s,” said his wife. “A Merry Christ- 
mas to Mr. Scrooge!” 

The children drank the toast after her, 
Tiny Tim last of all. 

Then, while Scrooge and the Spirit still 
watched and listened, they all ate cf the 
fruit and chestnuts, and talked of home 
things and interests, and by-and-by they 
had a song from Tiny Tim, who sang very 
well indeed. 

There was nothing of splendor in all this. 
They were not a handsome family; they 
were not well dressed; their shoes were far 
from being water-proof. But, they were 


happy, grateful, pleased with one another, 
and contented. When at last the Spirit led 
him away, Scrooge turned back to look upon 
them, and especially upon Tiny Tim. 

Other places they visited. Then Scrooge 
noticed that the Spirit seemed to be chang- 


ing. 


It shrank, collapsed, and dwindled 
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had only two tumblers 
and a custard-cup with- 
out a handle, but these 
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the jug as well as golden 
goblets would have done. 
Bob beamed as he passed 
it around, and the nuts on 
the fire sputtered and 
cracked noisily. * Then 
Bob proposed a toast: 

“A Merry Christmas to 
ls all, my dears. God 
bless us!” 

Which all the family 
re-echoed, 

“God bless us, every 
one!” said Tiny Tim, the 
last of all. 

He sat very close to his 
'ather’s side upon his lit- 
tle stool. Bob held his 
Withered little hand in 
his, as if he loved the 
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down into a_ bed- 
post. Yes! And 
the bedpost was his 
own. The bed was  ( 
his own, the room’ quieres sae 
was his own. Run- 
ning to the window 
he put out his head 
into golden, heaven- 
ly sunlight. 

“What’s to-day?” 
he called down to a 
boy on the street. 

“To-day! Why, 
CHRISTMAS Day!” exclaimed the boy. 

“Christmas Day!” cried Scrooge to him- 
self. “I haven’t missed it! I haven’t seen 
what was, but what might have been! It is 
not too late! All this happened in one 
night!” 

Remembering Tiny Tim and the lesson 
the Spirit had taught him, tears came to 
Scrooge’s eyes. “Christmas is no humbug. 
I will honor it, and keep it in my heart, and 
try to keep it all the year.” 

Again he ran to the window, and called 
down to the boy to hurry to the poulterer’s 
and buy the great prize turkey that was 
hanging there. 

“T’ll send it to Bob Cratchit’s !”’ whispered 
Scrooge to himself, rubbing his hands and 
laughing, learning for the first time what 
happiness there is in giving. ‘He shan’t 
know who sends it. It’s twice the size of 
Tiny Tim!” 

The boy came back with the _ turkey. 
“Why, it’s too heavy for you to carry to 
Cratchit’s,” said Scrooge to the boy. “You 
must have a cab.” 

He chuckled as he paid for the turkey, he 
chuckled as he paid for the cab, he chuckled 
as he tipped the boy, and then he sat down 
in a chair and chuckled till he cried! What 
fun it was, doing something for others! 

Then he dressed himself in his best and 
went out into the streets and wished every- 
one he met a Merry Christmas. He looked 
so pleasant that people spoke to him, and 
beggars and children and dogs were no long- 
er afraid of him. He hunted up the people 
who had asked for money for the poor, and 
gave them far more than they asked. He 
went to the home of his young nephew and 
wished him and his wife 
a Merry Christmas, and 





stayed to dinner with 
them. 

The morning after 
Christmas Bob Cratchit 


was late to work, insteacl 
of being earlier than usual 
as Scrooge had warned 
him to be. 

“Hallo!” cried Scrooge, 
trying to growl as usual. 
“What do you mean by 
coming here at this time 
of day?” 
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A Turning Point in Penmanship Instruction—Part II 


By HARRY HOUSTON 


Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Connecticut 


Py N the preceding article direc- 
tions were given for initiating 
arm movement in a new way 
and for simplifying instruction 
pertaining to position, pen- 
holding, and movement so that 
the pupils can put the instruc- 
tion into use in all written 
work. The general aim in these 
articles is to formulate simple, adequate direc- 
tions for a written delivery, covering both the 
manner or process, and the appearance of the 
writing, that are comparable in effectiveness to 
the directions which every good teacher uses 
to secure a good oral delivery. Stand erect, 
hold the head up, and speak distinctly, are 
adequate directions for securing a good oral 
delivery. Every good teacher insists that these 
become routine or automatic. 

Penmanship training has not equipped teach- 
ers with simple, efficient directions for securing 
a good written delivery. Penmanship instruc- 
tion and practice have become so intricate and 
complex, so full of details designed to make 
penmen and to make all write alike, that the task 
of having this instruction carried over into all 
written work has become overwhelming. Many 
teachers and principals have.thrown up their 
hands, feeling that the task of improving poor 
writing was the business of a specialist. This 
is all wrong. Good writing habits will never be 
secured in an economical manner until the in- 
struction and practice are reduced to a basis 
sufficiently simple so that principals can super- 
vise it as they supervise other subjects and so 
that teachers of all subjects will know that 
they can and should exact adequate written de- 
livery whenever any written work is required. 
The complaint of some supervisors and special 
teachers of writing that teachers do not co- 
operate as they should is due to a considerable 
extent to the multiplicity of directions given 
and to a kind of practice which does not have 
a direct bearing upon the written work. 

It shouid not be understood that because the 
first article dealt largely with the process or 
manner of writing and this one will deal large- 
ly with the appearance or product that the first 
instruction should be carried on for some time 
and then the matter of legibility be given at- 
tention. This has been such a common practice 
that most teachers carry out such directions 
as: “Secure the movement and the form will 
come.” This is a fallacious doctrine and no 
doubt accounts for much poor legibility. What 
would you think of teachers of music or type- 
writing who told their students to place the 
hands and fingers in correct position, get the 
proper time and rhythm, but pay no atten- 
tion to striking the right keys? In these ac- 
complishments and also in handwriting the 
goal involves the mastery of fine accurate mo- 
tions. 

The training must begin with simple, coarse 
motions, giving attention to both accuracy and 
the process. This can be done with the meth- 
ods outlined in these articles because a high 
speed for initiating arm movement is not used. 
Only a controllable amount of speed is used in 
each grade. With the old methods where speed 
is such a vital factor in securing the proper 
manner of writing, it is generally recognized 
that students must pass through a period of 
scrawly, uncontrolled practice. Many pupils, 
in grades where much written work is required, 
fail to pass through this stage because every 
form made registers in the nervous system and 
contributes toward a writing habit. It is a 
physical impossibility to apply speed, sufficient- 
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ly rapid to secure arm movement, to the small, 
complex motions necessary in any kind of writ- 
ten work without much inaccuracy. It is be- 
lieved that a better way is to initiate arm move- 
ment through size, using a controllable amount 
of speed which will be adequate for the needs 
in written work. Obviously this speed will not 
be so great in the second as in the sixth grade 
where more written work is required. 

A committee of teachers assisted the writer 
in formulating the standards for speed given 
below for the various grades. The aim was to 
set a standard for each grade so that the writ- 
ten work could be done expeditiously and at 
the same time improvement in form could be 
made. It would be futile to establish a stand- 
ard for speed so rapid that poor forms could 
not be corrected or so slow that it would not be 
adequate for the written work. <A _ teacher 
should become so familiar with the speed for 
her grade that she can illustrate it upon the 
blackboard, that she can tell at a glance if pu- 
pils are using it, and that she can count for her 
pupils during the written exercises. It is ad- 
visable throughout a school or school system to 
use a uniform scale for measuring legibility, 
so that one teacher will not be using one stand- 
ard and another teacher a different standard. 


Standards for Speed and Legibility 


Grade Speed Legibility 
(letters per minute) 
II 32 45 
III 35 48 
IV 40 50 
V 50 55 
VI 60 60 
VII 7 65 
VIII 75 70 


The directions so far have aimed to change 
the penmanship practice so that it will not be 
so remote from what must be written in other 
subjects. The old movement exercises have 
been replaced by drills upon letters and com- 
binations of letters, leading directly to the 
words. This will effect considerable improve- 
ment in the written work, but we are now ready 
to make another direct attack upon poor legi- 
bility. Put upon the blackboard the following 
directions: 

Good placing (balance and margins). 

Good spacing (words, letters, and figures). 

Good size and slant. 
In the penmanship lessons give pupils a proper 
understanding of what these directions mean if 
they do not already know. Make a direct appli- 
cation to all kinds of written work. For exam- 
ple use the arithmetic paper in the penman- 
ship lessons. Drill upon such placing, spacing, 
and size as will make a good page effect. These 
points are sufficient to eliminate poor penman- 
ship. They are not too difficult to use and be 
made part of the routine in written arithmetic. 
They are the directions mentioned to obtain a 
good written delivery. The writer has never 
seen arithmetic papers, poor in appearance, 
that showed good placing, spacing, and size. 

The same principles of placing and spacing 
which are taught in drawing and used in print- 
ing and in mounting pictures should be applied 
to the preparation of all written work. They 
contribute to legibility and a pleasing effect. 
Penmanship copies which do not illustrate 
ample and equal margins at the left and right 
sides of the paper and adequate space between 
letters and words are not the most helpful. 
The practice of beginning the initial stroke of 
a word directly under the final stroke of the 


preceding word is not promoting the maximum 
in legibility. 

The directions given for the writing process 
and for legibility are simple and should not 
require a great deal of instruction. A gradual 
change should be made to what will be called 
follow-up methods. Here is where many teach- 
ers fail. They continue the same instruction 
with a diminishing response from pupils. In a 
certain room where too small writing was noted 
the teacher said that she had not neglected to 
give instruction on size; that she had given 
some instruction on this point nearly every day. 
The results were poor because she had not used 
good follow-up methods. This is often true in 
home discipline. In homes where there is poor 
behavior on the part of the children there is 
often a great deal of instruction but no good 
follow-up work. In homes where children are 
well behaved good instruction has undoubtedly 
been supplemented by good follow-up methods. 

This illustration is applicable to considerable 
of our school work. In certain subjects, such 
as oral language, physical education, and hand- 
writing, putting the instruction given into prac- 
tice outside of the special period is a big 
problem and one of utmost importance. There 
is more of this carrying-over process in these 
subjects than in any others. Unless this is well 
attended to, there is a waste of instruction in 
the special lessons. As penmanship is used 
much more in connection with other subjects 
than in the penmanship lesson, the reason for 
stressing this point is obvious. Adequate pro- 
vision has not been made for this carrying-over 
process. Pupils have passed from the penman- 
ship class to other classes without anything in 
mind that would affect entire pages which must 
be written. Some teachers have tried to do 
something in this carrying-over work by ad- 
monishing pupils to use arm movement, do their 
best, and so forth, but such directions are in- 
adequate. If the pupils were told to remember 
their writing instruction, the practice of exer- 
cises, which has been so prominent, would be 
uppermost in their consciousness. An effort is 
being made in these articles to make suggestions 
that will change and simplify the instruction 
in such a way that pupils will have something 
adequate in mind that can be carried into all 
writing, and to show teachers the necessity for 
good follow-up methods. 

The arithmetic papers of all pupils in one 
grade were put on exhibition one day each 
week. The pupils did not know the day that 
this was to be done. An inspection was made 
of placing, spacing, and size. It was not long 
before all papers were up to a good standard. 
This is far better than putting up only the best 
papers, as is usually done. Incentives and de- 
vices should be used which appeal to and affect 
an entire class. Encouragement should be 
given to and plans made for student participa- 
tion. Appoint a committee of pupils to inspect 
some written work and make a list of those who 
have complied with the directions given above. 
Repeat this with different committees until ail 
have taken part. Pupils in one room were ask- 
ed to tell what took place in their room that 
promoted good writing. A pupil said that all 
written home work was placed upon the desks 
and given a penmanship rating by the teacher. 
The teacher was not the penmanship instruc- 
tor. Undoubtedly it is apparent to all that 
good writing habits were being obtained in this 
room. P 

Have we not come to a turning point in pen- 
manship practice? The demand for excellent 

(Continued on page 73) 






































JOINTED CHRISTMAS TOY—Santa Claus 


Cut toy from construction paper, fastening joints together with brass paper fasteners, or bits of wire or cord. Color Santa’s 
cheeks, cap, coat, and stockings scarlet; shoe buckles gold; pack green; packages yellow, blue, and scarlet. 


See advertisement, on another page, of ‘‘Instructor Jointed Toys—Books I and Il.’’ 
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) OETRY is a transcript of life. It 
| is a representation of life, not only 
as it is, but as it may and ought to 
be. From poetry the pupil may 
not only gain a refined and elevat- 
ed pleasure; he may also learn, not 
only what life is, but what he him- 
self is. Ignorance, not so much of 
subjects as of ourselves, is the 
fruitful source of error and tragic 
waste in life. “Know thyself” was 
the admonition over the temple at 
Delphi, and to this practical end the Greeks them- 
selves used poetry. To this same end the pupil may 
use poetry; through it he may come to some measure 
of self-knowledge—Arthur H. R. Fairchild. 











LONGFELLOW’S “THE BUILDERS” 
(For GRADE V or GRADE VI) 
ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION: 


1. Words to be pronounced and defined: 


attain structure architects 
Loundless minute yawning 
ascending ample massive 
reach turrets elder 


2. Questions to be answered: 

Have you ever seen carpenters working upon a 
new house or other sort of new building? Have 
you ever watched the erection of a new building 
from start to finish? What different kinds of mate- 
rials have you seen used in buildings? Does the 
builder who places the first stone in the foundation 
know just how the completed building will look? 
What may happen if poor materials and poor work- 
manship are allowed to go into the construction of a 
building? Can you tel! of some building, bridge, 
dam or other structure that has collapsed because 
of careless or faulty construction? What would be 
the result if each one of fifty workmen allowed his 
measurements to be just a quarter of an inch too 
short? 

Discuss the answers to the questions that were 
assigned for study. What peoples stand out in our 
study of history as being particularly careful 
builders? How do we know that each workman did 
his own work well? What remains are there of 
beautiful buildings that were unusually well con- 
structed? Mention the names of some Roman ruins 
that are still standing. 

In what way may our lives be likened to a build- 
ing? Do you believe that we fashion and shape our 
own lives? Can you show how the things that you 
do as a child determine the kind of adult you will 
be? Did your acts of yesterday have any effect upon 
your life of to-day? Will your acts of to-day affect 
your life to-morrow? The next day? In the future? 
What, then, are the materials with which we build 
our lives? Why is it so very important that we do 
our present work right? Why should no unworthy 
or ugly deed enter into our daily building? 
PRESENTATION : 

What you have been saying in answer to my 
questions is all very true. Mr. Longfellow has said 
these same things in words that are so beautiful 
that I wish to read them to you. 

The teacher now reads the poem aloud to the 
class. 

What is the message that Mr. Longfellow has 
given us in these lines? What different pictures 
were called into your mind by the reading cf the 
poem? What thought impressed you most? What 
did the poet say was the danger of poor or faulty 
building? What references did he make to the 
early builders? How does the poet picture the re- 
sult or reward of careful and painstaking workman- 
ship? Do you like the figure he uses in this con- 


nection? I shall read the poem a second time after 
which you may tell me what images or pictures in 
your mind were strengthened and sustained or en- 
larged. What additional thoughts occurred to you 
during this reading? What questions arose in your 
mind? 
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*s Poems We Love to Teach—VIII 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


I and II 

The first and second stanzas are now read aloud 
by the teacher. 

What has the poet told us in these two stanzas? 
What are architects? Does the poet use this word 
in the sense that we ordinarily use it to-day? What 
does the poet suggest that we, as architects, are 
building? What is meant by “walls of time’? 
What are ‘massive deeds”? Do you know anyone 
who builds with massive and great deeds? What 
characters in history can you mention that have 
built thus? What people build with “ornaments of 
rhyme”? Why do you think the poet called them 
ornaments? Why do some people regard such 
things as useless? Can you prove that the first 
line of the second stanza is true? How does the 
poet justify those things that seem but idle show? 
Do you agree with him? 


III and IV 

Show that it is our character that the poet refers 
to as “the structure which we raise.” What does 
he say is the source of the materials used in such 
a construction? In what sense are “our to-days 
and yesterdays” the “blocks with which we build”? 
Prove that this is true. Tell in one well-chosen 
sentence the meaning of the third stanza. Explain 
how we may “truly shape and fashion” our to-days 
and yesterdays. What little things about our dis- 
positions should we watch and correct in order that 
our characters may be beautifully and correctly 
fashioned? Show that lost opportunities and wast- 
ed time may be the “yawning gaps” the poet refers 
to. Can you prove that the third and fourth lines 
of the fourth stanza are true? Give an illustration. 


Vv 


Who are the builders referred to in this stanza? 
What pictures come into your mind when these 
builders are mentioned? Give other words that the 
poet could have used in place of wrought, elder, 
minute. Why are these words more pleasing as well 
as more fitting? Why do you think the poet uses 
the term gods rather than God? 


VI and VII 

Explain the poet’s meaning in line three in the 
sixth stanza. What house does he mean? Could 
you say that God dwells in a beautiful, entire and 
clean character? Why not say that such a char- 
acter reflects God? Why should we build up such 
characters? Does it pay? Does it actually pay in 
material ways? Can you show that the old saying 
of a man that he was too honest or too good to ac- 
quire wealth is rapidly being discarded? Do you 
believe that comfort and prosperity can be attained 
only by dishonest methods? (Too many young folks 
have that idea. The teacher should seek by all 
means to correct it.) In what sense does the poet 
use the word incomplete? Why does he speak of 
our lives as stairways? In what way may they be 
stairways for other people? Why should we make 
sure that they are not “broken stairways”? 


VIII and IX 

How may we make our building of to-day strong 
and sure? What does ample mean? What is the 
base of our characters? When is the base of our 
characters formed? Do you think the poet was 
speaking to children in particular? Why? Why is 
the term ascending used? What is the grammatical 
relation between this word and to-morrow in the 
next line? If the work done to-day on our character 
is “strong and sure” will our to-morrow be higher 
and better? Will it be more secure? What does 
secure mean? Do you believe that honesty and 
goodness do make us safe from harm? How is the 
figure used in the poem completed in the ninth 
stanza? Why is this a suitable figure of speech 
throughout? What does the poet mean by this last 
stanza? Does this picture of attaining the house- 
top imply contentment and rest? Then what does 
the poet think is the reward of a good and noble 
character? Do you agree’with him in this respect? 


Can you draw other lessons from this last stanza? . 
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SUMMARY: 

Why is the title of the poem a good one? What 
figure of speech is used? What lessons do you 
learn from this poem? ‘How would you summarize 
your impressions? What characteristiics of the poet 
do you infer from a study of this poem? What lines 
would you select as a memory gem? 


KIPLING’S “RECESSIONAL” 
(For Grabe VIII) 


ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION: 
1. Words to be pronounced and defined: 


awful tumult headland shard 
dominion contrite pomp valiant 
frantic dune reeking 


2. Questions to be answered: 


Find all the information you can on the prosper- 
ity and progress of Great Britain under the reign 
of Queen Victoria. How long did she reign? Find 
and be prepared to give accounts of the diamond 
jubilee in 1897 commemorative of her coronation. 

What do you consider the chief need of our nation 
to-day? (A few of the answers may be consid- 
ered and discussed briefly.) Before you answer 
this question finally let us think about a few of the 
really important and vital things that concern us 
as a nation. Do you consider us a prosperous na- 
tion? How does the prosperity of the average citi- 
zen compare with that of twenty-five years ago? 
How do our commerce, wealth, natural products, 
army and navy, industries and manufactures com- 
pare with those of other nations? In the face of all 
this do you think that the average citizen is really 
happy? Is he contented or discontented? Satisfied 
or restless? Why? What is it that we lack? With- 
hold your final conclusions until we compare our 
national condition with that of Great Britain at 
the height of her glory. 


PRESENTATION: 


What information did you gather about the cele- 
bration of the diamond jubilee commemorative of 
the coronation of Queen Victoria? Says Barbe in 
his Famous Poems Explained: “The celebration was 
most magnificent in splendor and extravagant in 
expense; no Roman conqueror ever witnessed such 
pageantry. Rejoicing in worldly pride and power 
of Britain on sea and land was the chief character- 
istic.” In the midst of such glory and display why 
should any citizen see a grave cause for alarm? 

Rudyard Kipling witnessed all of this revelry 
with growing concern. At the close of the festivi- 
ties he wrote a poem entitled “Recessional” which 
had the effect of sobering the people. While I read 
this poem you may listen thoughtfully and see what 
it was that the British people were in danger of 
forgetting. 

The poem is now read aloud by the teacher. 

What is the meaning of recessional? Why is it 
a fitting title for the selection? What picture does 
it call to your mind? Does the poem seem to have 
a touch of prophecy? Why is it called “a protest 
and a prayer”? Against what is it a protest? 
What does the poet wish England to remember? 
What is the message of this poem? State it in one 
clear sentence. What thoughts or ideas impressed 
you most? 

Listen while the poem is read to you a secund 
time. What new impressions or pictures did you 
get? What phrases struck you as being especially 
appropriate? 

I 


Why does Kipling address the Heavenly Fat'er 
in this way? Show that the phrase “known of 
old” is true in England’s case. Did the early in- 
habitants of England and the ancestors of the Exg- 
lish worship God? Recall some instance proving 
this. Show by references to the world map that the 
battle line or limit of England’s conquests is in- 
deed “far-flung.” Why do these phrases appea! to 
the ear? What does awful mean? Is it appro 
priately used? Show that the fourth line is literally 

(Continued on page 74) 
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By SUSIE M. BEST 





ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


T was Christmas Eve, and the 
“i worst snowstorm of the win- 
ter was raging. Great white 
snowflakes fell ceaselessly, 
and piled up into immense 
heaps. The wind whistled 
rudely and drifted the snow 
into fantastic piles, almost 
impossible to wade through. 

Everybody in the village was housed. No 
one would venture out. 
Two strangers clad as com- 
mon beggars, ragged and 
tattered, came struggling 
along the road into the vil- 
lage. They sought refuge 
at the house of a rich farm- 
er. “Shelter us,” they 
begged, “till the storm is 
over.” 

But the farmer would 
not entertain them. He 
was crusty and inhospita- 
ble, and he only said rude- 
ly, “We have no room here 
for beggars. Begone!” 
And therewith he slammed 
the door in their faces. 

The two beggars strug- 
gled away in the deep snow 
down the path to the road 
again. After a long, toil- 
some walk they came to a 
humble cottage where a 
kind but poor farmer and 
his wife lived. They rap- 
ped at the door and the 
farmer opened it. ‘Will 
you shelter us from the 
storm?” they asked, even 
as they had asked at the 
rich man’s house. 

The poor farmer had a 
tender heart. ‘Come in, come in, and wel- 
come,” he said. ‘‘You-shall have shelter and 
warmth and such cheer and comfort as we 
have.” 

So the strangers came in and sat by the 
hearth, where the logs were burning bright- 
ly. The room was small and poorly furnish- 
ed, but it was snug and comfortable. 

The good wife busied herself getting them 
Something to eat. She had bread and tea, 
to be sure, but not a bite of meat, and she 














said to her good man, “We have no meat. I 
am ashamed to set before the strangers 
naught but bread and tea.” 

“Well,” replied her husband, “have we not 
our goat?” It is our only one, to be sure, 
and it is a small one, but we can kill it and 
there will then be plenty of meat for our 
guests.” 

So the goat was killed and skinned and 
dressed. When it was roasted, the savory 


behold! 


It seemed to them that they slept 
on a bed of the warmest, softest down; and 
their sleep was deep, sweet, and peaceful. 
The next day was Christmas, and when 
the strangers spoke of going the generous 


couple persuaded them to remain. “Bide 
with us for the Christ Day,” they said. “It 

is the time of good will.” So they stayed. 
The storm had ceased, the wind was hush- 
ed, and the world was like a specter with the 
snowy mantle spread over 
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“Your desires shall be fulfilled,” said the strangers. 





smell filled the cottage. 
heartily of it. 

When night came there was a new prob- 
lem. Where should the guests sleep? There 
was but one bed in the hut, so some of them 
must sleep on the floor. The good man and 
his wife talked it over, and the wife said, 
“We will give the bed to the strangers and 
take the floor ourselves.” 

Accordingly, the guests took the bed, and 
the good couple the hard, cold floor. But 


The strangers ate 
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“Peace abide with you.” 


it. 

There was a Christmas 
} service in the little village 
JY, church. The good couple 
Ly and their guests went to 
the service and sang with 
the rest of the villagers the 
sweet Christmas carols. 
They were all very happy 
indeed, and when _ they 
came back, cold and hun- 
gry from the brisk walk 
through the snow, they had 
another feast, for there 
was plenty of goat meat 
left. 

After dinner the guests 
bade their entertainers 
farewell. “You were kind 
to us,” said one. “The 
goat meat was very fine in- 
deed. By the way, how 
many horns did that goat 
have ?” 

The farmer thought this 

was a queer question. 
“Why, two horns, of course, 
just like any goat.” 
“A “Well,” said the other 
guest, “you shall have two 
wishes, one for each horn. 
Ask what you will and it 
shall be granted.” And behold! At that 
moment their beggars’ robes dropped from 
them and they stood arrayed in cloth of gold, 
and their faces shone with exceeding 
splendor. 

The awe-stricken couple were mute with 
amazement. “Speak, ask what you will,” 
said the strangers. 

The farmer found his voice first. 
need nothing,” he said. 








“We 


“We thank you but 


(Continued on page 85) 
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DECEMBER PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


Decorating for Christmas 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Directions for Making Poster 


“Daddy” and the children are decorating for Christmas. The father wears 
a tan suit and has black hair. Little Sister has a white dress and fair hair. 
Small Bob has dark hair and wears a white suit trimmed in red. Of course the 
holly is green with red berries. The stockings are various bright colors. Mount 
as shown, using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 x 15 inches, drawing the 
lines for the mantel directly on the background, using very black lines in pen- 
cil, crayon or water color. The candles and stockings are to be colored, cut and 
mounted in place. Make the candles red in white holders. 

















Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed fo any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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32) HOO, choo, choo!” 
: Bunny relinquished his 
hold on the new engine for an 
instant and gazed at Big Sis- 
ter Charlotte, whose eyes 
were dreamily fixed on the 
| Christmas tree. 

“I guess my engine is 
tired,’ he reflected. 

“It has certainly worked overtime to-day,” 
remarked Roger from the depths 
of the steamer chair. “Christmas 
is no holiday for the new toys.” 

“But I am sure they just love 
to be played with often and to 
give everybody a happy Christ- 
mas,” spoke up Sally, who was 
undressing her new baby doll for 
about the twentieth time that day. 

“It has been a happy Christ- 
mas, after all, hasn’t it?” mur- 
mured Charlotte, still gazing ab- 
sently at the Christmas tree. 

“It has been great,” declared 
Roger stoutly, without a glance 
at the steamer rug that covered 
his splint-bound leg. 

Lucy, sitting in the window 
seat, swept the pieces of a new 
picture puzzle into their box, as 
she remarked quietly, “When 
Roger broke his leg, and Mother 
became tired out with the excite- 
ment, and Charlotte had to come 
home right in the midst of exami- 
nations to look after us, it seemed 
as if Christmas would not even 
say ‘how do you do’ to us this 
year.” 

“And you took over my paper 
route to hold my customers,” 
Roger said in praise of Lucy. 

“And Sally took over my dish- 
washing and odd jobs,” continued Lucy. 

“Bunny helped,” put in Sally. 

“Yes, bless his heart,” said Charlotte. 
“And Christmas came after all.” Her eyes 
turned to the Christmas tree and especially 
to the framed picture that leaned against its 
base. 

“Would you like to know why I chose that 
picture for my gift to all the family?” And 
without waiting for an answer Charlotte 
began: 

“Once upon a time—” 

“Oh, is it a story?” cried Bunny, abandon- 
ing his engine and climbing into Charlotte’s 
lap. 

“There was a very, very big man—” 

“A giant?” interrupted Bunny. “Oh, 
goody, it is going to be a giant story.” And 
he snuggled into his sister’s arms. 

“Yes, he was a giant,”’ Charlotte went on. 
“He towered high above everybody else. He 
could pick fruit from the tops of trees with- 
out even troubling to reach very much. And 
he was as strong as he was tall. He could 
toss a grown man into the air and catch him 
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Giant’s Shoulders 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


as easily as Roger tosses you, Bunny. 

“He was called Offero. Roger can tell you 
why, as he has been studying Latin this 
year.” 

“Because he could carry things, I sup- 
pose,” Roger volunteered. 

“Yes, that was why Offero worked as a 
servant. He did not care how hard he work- 
ed nor how heavy were the burdens he 
carried, but he would serve none except the 
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NCE there lay a little baby, 

Sleeping in the fragrant hay, 

And this lovely infant stranger 
Brought our gladsome Christmas day. 
Shepherds on the hillside, watching 
Over wandering flocks at night, 
Heard a strange, sweet strain of music, 
Saw a clear and heavenly light. 


Though that day was long ago, 
Every child throughout the earth 
Loves to hear each year the story > 
Of the gentle Christ Child's birth. 
And they seem to see the beauty 
Of the eastern star again! 

And repeat the Angel’s chorus 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


ee 


most powerful in the world. After he had 
been servant to several, he heard that Christ 
was the greatest Master of all and he deter- 
mined to serve none other but Him. Offero 
decided that as his strength was the greatest 
gift that God had given him, he could serve 
the Master in no better way than to use it 
for His sake. 

“Some one had told him of a deep, turbu- 
lent stream which had never been bridged 
and which travelers must cross daily. Hun- 
dreds of people, venturing into the current, 
had been swept down by the rushing waters 
and drowned. 

““*T will be the bridge,’ said Offero to him- 
self. ‘I am so tall that the waves can never 
reach me and so strong that the current can- 
not bear me down; and my shoulders are 
broad enough to bear any load.’ ” 

“So Offero set off to find the stream, and 
after many days’ journey he came upon it, 
an angry torrent rushing through a wild, 
rough country. But it was not too deep nor 
too turbulent for Giant Offero. Back and 
forth he strode several times and then set 
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about making his new home. He cut down 
trees and fashioned them into a hut, and of 
the branches he made himself a bed. From 
the border of the stream, he brought enough 
great rocks to form a fireplace, where he 
could cook his fish and dry his clothing. 

“ “Now I am ready,’ declared Offero. ‘No 
one shall ever be lost in this stream again, 
if I can help it.’ 

“He did not have to wait long for passen- 
gers. They came—sometimes a 
single traveler, sometimes a 
whole family, sometimes a group 
of friends and neighbors. Rain 
or shine, cold or warm, windy or 
calm, Offero was waiting there to 
act as a human ferry boat. 
Whether the passenger were a 
grown man or a young lad, Offero 
slung him over his shoulder as 
easily as Roger would his Scout 
knapsack, and strode across the 
stream. 

“One night this good giant was 
especially glad of the shelter of 
his snug little hut. Since morn- 
ing the clouds had been gather- 
ing, and long before nightfall it 
had begun to rain in torrents. 
As he stretched his great length 
on his bed of boughs, he could 
hear the crash of the branches on 
the roof and the roar of the 
waters of the swollen stream. So 
wild was the night that the giant 
did not sleep so soundly as usual. 
Once, through the noise of the 
wind and water, he fancied he 
heard a voice. He sat up in bed 
and listened. 

“ ‘Offero, Offero.’ 

“It was faint but distinct—a 
clear high voice like a child’s. 
He listened more intently. 

“ ‘Offero, Offero, carry me over the river, 
I beg of you.’ 

“He could not believe his ears. How 
could a child be abroad on a night like this? 
But Offero sprang from his bed and went 
out into the darkness. The voice sounded 
nearer. There was no mistaking it now, 
and presently Offero’s eyes made out the 
form of a child. 

““‘Offero, carry me over the river,’ he 
pleaded. 

“The giant was about to advise that the lii- 
tle traveler take shelter in his hut for the 


























night and continue his journey when the 


storm was over, but something in the plain- 
tive tone of the child’s voice made it impos- 
sible for him to refuse. So. without more 
ado, he swung the little fellow on his should- 
er, cautioning him to clasp him tightly 
around the neck, and waded into the foaming 
waters. 

“The waves seethed and boiled about 
Offero, but they were nothing to him. As 
(Continued on page 84) 
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SANTAS WORKSHOP 


A Game that you can make and play with | | 
that | y with your friends. All the materials needed are 
down | easy to obtain. This game will be fun ° make and still more fun to play on Winter evenings - - 
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ent First get a cardboard box about 
ded 10x12 inches in size, or larger. 


ow Turn it upside down and cut 12 little 
, 


the 


slits in it with a knife. Next fasten 

the paper edge around the top, first 

cutting it to look like the picture. 
Toys are traced onto heavy paper, 





























he colored and cut out. Paper clips are 
put on so as to catch the hook. Fish 
lii- lines may be made from strips of 
h wood, pins and string. 
1e To play: Each player has a turn 
the fishing for a toy. When turn is 
in- taken, next player tries, etc. If two 
: toys with similar numbers are pulled 
OS- up by the same player, he receives 
re two extra points. Player having 
ld- highest score wins the game. ° 
Additional] toys may be cut 0-7 
tly from advertisements in magazines. \ 
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A Recipe for Christmas Cheer 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Ey ETTY LOU came home from 
school one day, a week or so 


before Christmas, looking 
worried. 
“Mother,” she remarked, 


as she helped to set the table 
for supper, “‘we have a new 
: ——<! girl in our class at school.” 
“That is nice,” said Mrs. Schuyler. 
“Ask her to have supper with us some 
evening. Next Friday will be a good time, 
I think.” 
“IT am not sure that I want to.” 








Mrs. Schuyler looked surprised. ‘‘Why 
not? Isn’t she a nice girl?” 
Betty Lou seemed troubled. “A girl 


can be nice and wear ragged clothes, I 
suppose.” 

“Why certainly. Does this little girl 
wear ragged clothes?” 

“Ye-es,”’ replied Betty Lou hesitatingly. 

“You will not let that 
make any difference, will 
you?” 

“No-o. But—” 

“But what?” 

‘“Mother, she is untidy! 
I do not believe that she 
cleans her nails, or washes 
her hair—and her dress 
has greasy spots on it—” 

“Why, that is too bad. 
I wonder if she is an or- 
phan?” 

“T am not sure,” falter- 
ed Betty Lou, “but, Moth- 
er, I do not believe that 
you would like to have her 
sit at the table!” 

That same. evening 
Kathleen told about hear- 
ing some boys taunt a lit- 
tle ragged girl. 

“T told them to stop, 
Mother, but they just 
laughed at me! Then Ray 
Curtis, Father’s new 
clerk, you know, came 
along and sent them fly- 
ing in all directions. I 
sometimes wish that I 
were a big strong man.” 

“I wonder if she can be 
the new girl about whom 
Betty Lou spoke? She 
said that a new girl had 
entered school—a poor 
little thing, ragged and 
friendless.” 

“It might be, because I 
saw her down near the 
school.” 


Mrs. called 


Schuyler 


Betty Lou. 
“To-morrow, Betty Lou, 
ask this little girl to walk 


“See how pretty he is, Mother!’’ she cried. 


home with you. Maybe we can help her. I 
should be glad to make a dress for her, and 
try to teach her to keep herself neat and 
clean.” 

The next night, however, Betty Lou 
came home alone. 

‘She said, Mother, that she had three 
little brothers to look after and that she 
did not have time to visit!” 

“To-morrow night, tell her to bring her 
three little brothers over to supper,” said 
Mrs. Schuyler. “I want to see that little 


- girl!” 


The next afternoon found Betty Lou 
turning in at the gate followed by an odd 
procession, whom she introduced to her 
mother. 

“This is Milly Carpenter, and these are 
Jack, Tommy, and Ben Carpenter. Ben is 
the baby.” 

Ben immediately proved this fact by 


wailing loudly and hiding his little sticky 
face against Milly’s coat. 

“Oh, Benny, nobody is going to hurt 
you!” comforted Milly. 

“Take Milly up to your room, Betty Lou, 
to take off her hat and coat,’”’ said Mrs. 
Schuyler. “I will get the boys ready.” 

Kathleen came hurrying in from her 
Scout meeting, and was delighted to see 
the children. She took little Ben on her 
lap, and by letting him splash in the suds, 
was able to wash his face and hands. 

“See how pretty he is, Mother!” she 
cried. ‘He has the pinkest cheeks and the 
bluest eyes!”’ 

“These children only need a little help,” 
whispered Mrs. Schuyler. ‘Poor little 
things!” 

At supper, Milly was a little mother to 
the boys, helping them to cut their food, 
and scarcely taking time to eat, herself. 

“My, how much you 
have to eat!” she exclaim- 
ed. “Since Father has 














“He has the pinkest cheeks 
and the bluest eyes!’’ 


been laid off we have to 
get along on bread and 
milk.” 

““TIsn’t your mother liv- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Schuy- 





ler. 
“No,” Milly replied 
sadly. “But I am taking 


good care of the boys.” 

When the Carpenter 
children had gone home, 
Mrs. Schuyler said _ to 
Kathleen and Betty Lou: 
“We must get some better 
clothes for those children. 
Then I think that you girls 
might each take one of 
the older boys into your 
charge, keeping his 
clothes clean and mend- 
ed.” 

“What fun!” cried 
Betty Lou. ‘Just like 
having little brothers of 
our own!” 

-“T will get some ma- 
terial and you can make 
them new suits.” 

“For Christmas gifts?’ 
asked Kathleen. 

“Ves bed > 

“And I can teach Milly 
to be a Scout!” cried 
Kathleen. “She says that. 
she is eleven years oid 
but that she is behind in 
her school work because 
she is absent so much. 
Shall we ask them to din- 
ner ‘on Christmas, Moth- 
er?” 

(Continued on page 86) 
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(RICE een seem : 
TWO TOYS YOU CAN MAKE FROM A MATCH BOX 


Ghe next time the folks empty a match box,dont let them throw it away. Take some colored paper or some 
opaque watercolors and give your match box.a new coat. Then get to work and make the toys you see below. 
Little brother or sister will have loads of fun with them, and you will have more fun making them. 
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MOVABLE CLOCK! 



































The Clock The Brownies’ Car 
First color or cover box with paper. Next cut the clock dial and pendu- Cover box with colored paper. Take out inner drawer and fasten 
lums out of colored paper. Paste dial to the outside part of match box. wheels to outer box with paper fasteners. Cord to pull it may be 
Cut out a door where shown and paste pendulum to the inside of box. The fastened in the same way. Seat is made of heavy paper folded over 
cat and mouse are traced onto thin paper and pasted to the bottom of the and pasted to top of box. Mr. Brownie is 
inner drawer of the match box. When this inner part is pulled up the cat & traced, cut out and held to seat with touch 
will appear and the mouse will run up the clock. Sr fo8% of paste. 
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| DECEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN:-T - LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page 








Practical _ Ideas From Everywhere 


How My Eighth-Grade Class Taught 
Themselves to Read 
By Edith B. Blair 


Y first school was a small one, and I soon 

found that my eighth-grade reading class, 

consisting of two twelve-year-old girls, pre- 
sented the biggest problem. They did not like to 
read, failed miserably in pronunciation, said the 
words in a monotone that nearly drove me to dis- 
traction, and seemed to take no interest whatsoever 
in what they read. If I stopped one of them sud- 
denly and asked her to tell me in her own words 
what she had been reading, she would gaze at me 
rather blankly and say that she did not know. They 
read words—not ideas. I suspected them of study- 
ing in much the same way, which would account in 
large part for their poor recitations in grammar, 
geography, and history. 

On the first day of the second week as they 
droned their way through the fifth reader selection 
for the day, Poe’s “‘Purloined Letter,” I stopped the 
recitation and sent them to their seats. All that 
day I puzzled over this problem; but before the 
close of the afternoon session the girls, without my 
help, had opened the way to its solution. 

I had been spending the last half-hour of the day 
in handwork and special study. I still remember 
with loathing my own school days, when at three- 
forty o’clock my teacher used to say, “Get out your 
reader now and study to-morrow’s lesson.” My class 
in domestic science—the two girls mentioned above— 
spent the time in sewing; the one boy old enough 
for manual training cut, sandpapered, and varnish- 
ed the toys he had learned to make out of light- 
weight wood, and the younger children enjoyed a 
story I read to or told to them. Indeed, the whole 
school listened as fingers were busy at their hand- 
work. 

On this particular day as the story-hour ap- 
proached, one of the eighth-grade girls came to my 
desk and asked permission to read to the children a 
fairy story that she had found in a book at home. 
She said that Alice (her classmate) also had a 
story that she would like to read to the children. I 
gave the desired permission, with some interest in 
the outcome, and the two girls took chairs at my 
desk before the half-dozen wriggling children. 

Did their stories cause the instant hush, and the 
breathless interest that mine did? They certainly 
did not! The girls failed to interest the children in 
the fairy tales which they read. Their big bears 
did not growl, and their tiny bears did not whine. 
In each case the story was read in a droning mono- 
tone, which did not attract the children. An occa- 
sional mispronounced word at a critical place in the 
story spoiled the point so much that the meaning 
was blurred. The experiment was decidedly not a 
success, and I saw that the girls realized it. 

I said nothing, but dismissed the school a little 
earlier than usual. As the two girls pulled on their 


overshoes and buttoned their coats I heard them 
talking together with no mention of their failure. 
The next morning, however, the younger girl came 
to school a little early, and frankly asked me how I 
read to the children. 


I told her, leaving out all 





technical words. I explained how the big, big bear 
spoke in a big, round voice, and the little, little bear 
in a little, thin, squeaky voice; and very soon she 
understood. “You just pretend you’re there, don’t 
you?” she asked. 

The other girl did not come to me, but I had 
found the way to make them enjoy reading. I sub- 
stituted interesting folk stories, myths, legends, and 
fairy stories for the morning reading lesson. I 
suggested that they take over the story-hour and 
read so well that the children would be anxious to 
hear them. Each day I assigned to each of them a 
short fairy tale or legend with instructions to study 
it carefully, look up all unfamiliar words, and try 
various ways of putting expression into the story. 
I told them that it would be very bad for the chil- 
dren if they mispronounced a ward, and also that if 
they did not know what a word meant they could 
never say it with expression. In class they did not 
read the stories to me, but picked out difficult parts, 
especially conversation, and tried various ways of 
saying the words to express the meaning most fully. 
Then at three-forty o’clock they read their stories 
to the children. 

It worked wonderfully! There was much good- 
natured rivalry as to which girl could most success- 
fully interest the small audience. There was some 
criticism at first from the listeners, some requests 
that “teacher do the reading again,” but the girls 
accepted these complaints in the right spirit and 
worked harder to succeed. 


In a week their reading had changed perceptibly, 
and by the end of the year they could read almost 
as well as they said that “‘teacher” did. I criticized 
little, praised much, helped them to find interesting 
stories for the children, and gradually returned to 
the usual reading lessons, with an _ occasional 
“story-hour recitation.” Try this plan with your 
backward readers. It will work wonders. 


How I Deal With Foreign Children 


By Blanche Williams 


foreign children is to start them on the way 
to becoming good Americans. Too often 
they are despised, ridiculed, and called ‘‘Wops,” 
“Hunks,” or “Dagoes,” until they are resentful and 
defiant. To prevent this, I tell to or read to the 
children stories of great patriots, inventors, musi- 
cians, scientists, and so forth, sometimes of our 
own country, sometimes of others. Perhaps I will 
say, “This man was (or is) from the same country 
as Tony.” Then Mike wishes to tell us of some 
great countryman of his. Thus we have story-tell- 
ing without the great effort it sometimes is to get 
the children to speak. 
The foreign girls teach our girls their beautiful 
old-world embroidery and crochet designs; and 
sometimes in cooking class one of them will show 


T. me, the greatest problem in dealing with 
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December Paper Cutting 
: Border 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, wel! 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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us how to make some special dish in which her 
mother takes'pride. 

We take care to invite the mothers to visit us. 
They have heard from the children of our interest 
in them, and they often come. . We show them the 
work that the children are doing, and, though they 
cannot speak much English, they are glad that their 
sons and daughters are learning-to be good Ameri- 
cans. The fathers who have not yet become citi- 
zens attend night school. 

So the parents and the children of all nationali- 
ties are friends here, and in such friendly -soil the 
lessons about our history, our country, and our 
government sink deep, leaving no room for discon- 
tent and anarchy. 


History Made Interesting 


By H. Omer Bennett 


ISTORY as a study may be made the most in- 
teresting of subjects or one of the driest and 
most difficult, depending upon the methods 

and devices used by the teacher. As a student and 
teacher of history I have always been deeply inter- 
ested in the subject and in ways of making its study 
interesting to my classes. When starting in with a 
new class I try to impress upon its members the 
fact that history is not a mere textbook crammed 
with a lot of facts, but that it is a study of real 
people—how they lived, what they thought and did, 
how they acted under different conditions, their 
successes and failures, their loves and hates, and 
what they did that affects us to-day. 

To make these facts more real, I have used vari- 
ous and many devices. In an American history 
class of fourteen pupils, I had my pupils bring to 
class material illustrative of what we were study- 
ing at the time. This set the class busy collecting 
pictures from various sources that might illustrate 
the work of the text. The result was a large col- 
lection of valuable pictures bearing upon American 
history. 

In addition to the pictures, among other things 
brought in was a pewter plate that had been 
brought over from England during the early colo- 
nial days; a jackknife used by Daniel Boone; a 
number of articles of the Revolutionary times; a 
plate used at a banquet 
given in honor of Lafayette 


Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


was surrendered and consequently was finished by 
the Union soldiers. 

All this not only added zest and interest to the 
class work but created quite an interest throughout 
the whole community. 

To add additional interest to the class work I 
have had prominent individuals in the community 
speak to. the class upon topics or events with which 
they were particularly familiar. Also, at different 
times the pupils have used a sand table, mapping 
out different geographical features of historical 
interest. 

The lantern with a series of slides can be used 
to great advantage. I always have each pupil give 
a short talk on several lantern-slide views which 
have been previously assigned. This makes the pu- 
pils responsible for the program and they always 
take a keen interest in looking up the references re- 
garding the views shown at each program. I have 
also had splendid results in using the stereoscope 
with stereoscopic views of geographical and _ his- 
torical interest. 

Many of the scenes and events in history can well 
be given in the form of pageants and by dramatiza- 
tion. Let a pupil represent some great historical 
character and make him responsible for presenting 
that character according to history, and that pupil 
will certainly take pains in finding out all that he 
can about that character and about the events to 
be dramatized. 

If the teacher will only use some of the devices 
given above, she will find that the pupils will take 
an added interest in the study of history. They 
will see that history is not a dry textbook of so 
many pages but is a real living subject about real 
men and women—and children, too. 


An Experiment in Drawing 
By Adah Bicknese 


difference and dislike, and children who have 
never been able to get results in their work 
openly waste their time. No one enjoys working 
long without something to show for his work, and 
a child knows very quickly when his work is not 


T: often the drawing period is hailed with in- 
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creditable, and he soon comes to the conclusion that 
there is “no use trying.” 

In a drawing class it is all very well to tell chil- 
dren to “draw what they see,” but they must first 
learn what kind of a line it is that represents some 
special part of an object, before they are able to 
draw “what they see.” 

I am not an art supervisor, but I have done some 
departmental work in the subject. This particular 
experiment, which afterward proved so valuable to 
me, was tried out in a mining camp in the moun- 
tains of southern Wyoming—in that barren country, 
where the children have never seen anything of 
Nature’s beauty except scrubby trees and flowers. 

The first lessons were discouraging, to say the 








least. As I looked over the results I felt that some- 
thing must be done. So I soon began this experi- 
ment. 


The interest of the children in having a border 
for their room, made up of pictures painted by 
themselves, was easy to arouse. Then I told them 
that if they would really try and if they would fol- 
low directions explicitly their pictures would be 
successful. 

We chose a simple scene to draw. The class dis- 
cussed, as usual, just what they saw in the picture 
that we were reproducing; such as, the colors, pro- 
portions, and so forth. Then the actual drawing 
began. 

I first drew a square on the board to represent 
my paper. Next I drew within this square the first 
line necessary for the reproduction of the picture. 
The children did the same on their paper, after 
watching me. Then I drew the next line, first hav- 
ing called the attention of the children to its re- 
lation to the first line and its position on the paper. 
I had the children look at the original picture so 
that they could see for themselves why that partic- 
ular stroke was drawn in such a way. Step by 
step, leaving out not even the smallest detail, the 
drawing was completed on both board and papers. 
The majority of the class had drawings that were 
good enough to be mounted, and the few failures 
were readily attributed (by the children) to “not 
following directions’; and hence a lesson was learn- 
ed there, too. In a month, by following this method, 
each of the children, even those who had failed in 
their first attempt, had some work on display. 

During this time I was 
trying to determine how I 














upon his visit to the could develop my “copy- 
United States; articles ing” class into an inde- 
illustrative of several of TRY THIS pendent drawing class. 
the ayo 7 FOR AN One morning, before school, 
paigns, even as far bac I came upon a little fourth- 
as that when William Hen- INVITATION grade girl reproducing one 
ry Harrison was elected; TO A of the lessons we had 


and articles illustrative of 
the ante bellum and Civil 
War days. One girl whose 
grandfather had been an 
officer in the Union army 
brought to school three 
volumes of the diary which 
he kept during the war. 
This was read with great 
interest by the class be- 
cause it gave several new 
viewpoints upon different 
phases of the Civil War. ) 

Old newspapers that 
were of historical interest 
were brought in. Among 
these papers was one pub- 
lished in Virginia giving 
an account of the death of 
Washington, and_ several 
telling of the assassination 
of Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley. While we were 
studying the battle of 
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Gettysburg one boy brought 
Im a paper describing the 
battle, While studying the 
siege of Vicksburg a pupil 
brought to class a facsimile 
copy of the famous wall 
paper edition of the paper 
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worked on in class, and 
she was doing it well al- 


though she had no direc- 
tions to help her. There- 
after, opportunities were 


given for all the children 
to work independently. <A 
word of advice was given 


Directions in a few cases, and the 
SING the pattern at children praised one an- 
the left trace the other’s work and corrected 


one another’s mistakes. 

In this section of the 
country, of course, much of 
our work had to be taken 
from pictures. When 
spring came and the class 
went out of doors for their 
work they experienced 
some difficulty in drawing 
what they saw. So for a 
few lessons we drew to- 
gether again in the new 
work. The actual drawing 
was always preceded by a 


This 


a talk about bject 
alk about our subject, as 
Wreath. Green to just what we saw (or in 
Ribbon. Red some cases what should be 
Curtains. Cream eliminated) and what sort 
Curtain border. of lines, shading, and so 
Black 6 Red forth, were necessary to 
Window. Blue represent the subject on 
paper. Soon, however, in 
the out-of-door work the 
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Experiences of a Country Teacher 
1V—THE MERRY, MERRY BELLS 


BOUT the beginning of December, I began to 
realize the truth of one of Grandmother’s 
proverbs: “Drive your work; do not let your 

work drive you.” Only, Grandmother applied it to 
general housework. 

Everybody loves Christmas with its merry, merry 
bells; everybody, that is, who doesn’t let the hurry 
and worry of gift-making get the whip-hand. In 
our community a Christmas program was expected, 
yet I wondered how we could ever squeeze in such 
an affair. It took every minute of every day to 
keep up with the prescribed course of study. But 
the old truth about the will and the way was not 
old-fashioned yet at our little school. So one day, 
after our health exercises, we planned Christmas. 

Now that the weather was getting colder, five 
minutes morning and noon would give us sufficient 
deep breathing and playing in the sharp air, after 
which we would gather in the building and continue 
plans for the big event. For lessons written out, 
learned ahead, or other evidence of good study, time 
was allowed for the construction of our border and 
other decorations. Snow scenes, the three Wise 
Men, reindeer, and skaters appeared upon our win- 
dows. Across the front of the room, against the 
strip of green matting which I had tacked above 
our blackboard, we arranged a conventional row of 
large red paper poinsettias. They had been drawn, 
colored and cut out by the lower grades. 

About two weeks before the time for the pro- 
gram, we began our stage banner and festoons. We 
wanted to enjoy them for more than a day, and pre- 
ferred to do so before rather than after Christmas. 
For thirty-five cents we “curtained” our stage. We 
didn’t need curtains that would hide the stage com- 
pletely, yet we wanted a setting of some kind. First, 
us a guide, the boys stretched some pipe wire, left 
from a carnival. One wire across the ceiling and 
another about eighteen inches below it marked the 
front of our stage. Across the center was stretched 
one roll of green crepe paper upon which were 
pasted large red letters spelling “Christmas.” On 
each side of this, pinned to the wire, were twisted 
strips of green paper of graduated length, the short 
ones next to the banner and the long ones at the 
sides near the wall. To hold the lower edge of these 
strips we stretched a third wire, reaching from the 
corner of the banner to the side walls about three 
feet lower. The design made the front of our 
schoolroom look really like a stage, and the colors 
helped us to feel a Christmas atmosphere at once. 

I discussed with the children the custom of treat- 
ing. Individual favors from the teacher were ex- 
pected at this season. I gave the pupils a chance to 
decide whether my Christmas money should be 
spent for oranges and candy, or for a fine, large 
picture for the room, one that we could see and en- 
joy every day of the school year. They did not dis- 
appoint me. There was a unanimous vote for the 
picture. I purchased a copy of “Defiance,” which 
was a source of much pleasure and inspiration to 
all of us. We used it for language lessons, and for 
illustration of the “never give up” talks. 

The program we planned was arranged in four 
divisions: phonograph music, recitations, singing 
by our Christmas Tree Chorus, and a twenty-min- 
ute play. For the first three divisions the entire 
school—sixteen students—were seated upon the 
stage facing the audience. They comprised my 
Christmas Tree Chorus. Each wore a tall, pointed 
green cap and a green ruff about the neck. They 
occupied two rows of chairs, the taller children in 
the back row. They sang “Jingle Bells” and “Si- 
lent Night” from our chorus book, and two new 
songs from the school magazine. One of the girls 
had charge of the phonograph and we played our 
best records. A fifth grade girl told the story of 
the Holy Night as she had learned it from a read- 
ing lesson. Five gave recitations. 
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Our tree was not an evergreen. We could not 
afford to buy one and none grew in our neighbor- 
hood, so we took a small tree, somewhat like an 
evergreen in shape, covered the limbs with absorbent 
cotton, then decorated it with tinfoil stars, festoons 
of cranberries and pop corn, and strings of paper 
leaves made by tying bits of green paper about 
every two inches on green carpet chain or twine. 
All these helped to make our tree much more beau- 
tiful than this description may picture. Bitter- 
sweet was hung above the windows and clusters of 
it were placed in corners. 

Our little play was original. We called it “When 
Santa Claus Was a Farmer.” The chorus chairs 
were removed from the stage. Three chairs were 





By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


There’s a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 
Of the Christ Child in His garden, 
Walking with the children there. 
And it tells—this strange, sweet story— 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 
And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 
Shouting, ““Make us merry music, 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.” 
But the Christ Child bent above it, 
Took it in his gentle hand, 
Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand; 
Whispered to it—oh, so softly! 
Laid his lips upon its throat, 
And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 
Then away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling 
Called the Christ Child ‘‘Master—Lord.” 
(From “Our Dumb Animals,’’) 











placed in a row and a sheet thrown over them, mak- 
ing a white lounge. We placed a pillow at one end. 
Across the room another chair was covered with a 
sheet to make it white. Artificial snow (a ten-cent 


_boxful) was thrown about—all this in front of the 


audience. They enjoyed watching the preparations. 
A synopsis of the play may be helpful to others: 
Mrs. Santa appears from behind the tree, fol- 
lowed by Santa. She takes the chair, he the lounge. 
The phonograph is playing a rather lively selection. 
Mrs. Santa sews on a tiny doll dress. Santa paces 
the floor, while music takes a sad turn. He ex- 
plains that he is restless, tired of his way of living. 
Mrs. Santa urges him to sleep. He sleeps on lounge, 
she nods also. Phonograph plays Triumerei. Four 
girls and four boys have discarded their green 
chorus caps and now appear as fairies and brownies. 
The girls wear white dresses as before, but have 
added a tinsel crown and a long band of tinsel 
fastened to wrists and between the shoulders. The 
boys wear caps of brown cambric, the tall peaks 
of which are stuffed with paper. Fairies trip, 
brownies bob up and down. Leading fairy and lead- 
ing brownie converse as music ceases. They hear 
Santa is troubled. They have come to smooth his 
brow and to tell him that he should go to a warmer 
clime and be a farmer. To convince him that the 
farm furnishes many good things for the Christmas 
celebration, they bring in ears of corn, melons, a 
pumpkin, cans of fruit, a flowering plant, pet rab- 
bit, etc. Then they drill to more music and leave. 
Santa and Mrs. Santa awaken, refreshed and sur- 
prised. He tells of his dream and his intention to 
move to a farm. He will sell his reindeer and buy 
an auto! Then he wishes for a brownie and a fairy 
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and lo! they appear. Presents are distributed, and 
the program is over. 

The parents were very glad to commemorate the 
season in our own school home. Though we had nv 
scenery or elaborate stage features, the little pro- 
gram was our very own. It was my problem iv 
serve with: our facilities and as economically as 
possible. My compensation was the approval and 
appreciation that shone from the eyes of both chii- 
dren and parents. To be sure, Tom forgot his 
piece, and Mary played a wrong record, Jane was 
frightened, and the chorus was a bit shaky—but 
those were small matters. We could laugh at them 
afterward. 

Afterward, indeed, didn’t just plain, everyday 
school seem fine and restful following all our flurry! 


The Socialized Recitation 


By Edith Adamson 


Cherry County, Neb. 


County Superintendent, 


HIS is not a very new way of conducting a 

recitation, nevertheless comparatively few 

teachers have commenced to use it yet. This 
article is written with the hope of making plainer 
just what is meant by the socialized recitation. 

The familiar method of conducting a recitation 
in history or geography, let us say, is to have the 
pupils answer questions by the teacher on the text 
they have been studying, to determine whether 
they have digested the material they have been 
reading. The pupil does not know beforehand what 
questions may be asked him and he answers the 
questions that he can and someone else answers the 
others, or he is required to look up for the next les- 
son the ones he has missed. 

In the socialized recitation the pupils themselves 
may ask each other these questions, or ask the 
teacher, if the class is small. One must know some- 
thing of the subject matter in order to ask intelli- 
gent questions, so why not let the pupils share in 
this development? After a pupil has finished re- 
citing, the other pupils may add to what he has 
said, make corrections, criticize or commend the 
recitation. The pupil reciting should recognize and 
call upon the others instead of the teacher doing so. 
In this way the teacher is slightly in the back- 
ground, but her presence is very necessary. She 
must see that all the important points are brought 
out in the lesson and keep the pupils on the topic. 
They might wander into foreign fields or might 
even take some undue advantage without the teach- 
er’s steadying influence and balance. 

The advantage to the pupils lies in the practice 
of formulating their own questions and in the re- 
sponsible part each one has to play in the success of 
the recitation. The old method makes the teacher 
principally responsible; the new method makes the 
pupils equally so. 

Can you see how the term “socialized” is appli- 
cable? The pupils address each other in a social 
way, not all talking at once of course, but one at a 
time. The old way wasn’t as social because the dia- 
logue was between teacher and pupil alone. 

Pupils must be trained to take up this new recita- 
tion. At first they will not know how. They must 
be taught how to ask questions, and at first it 
would be best for them to write these down while 
they are studying. The teacher will need to offer 
suggestions until the pupils understand what is ex- 
pected of them. After that they will enjoy the pro- 
cedure very much. 

A resourceful teacher will find that many vari- 
ations are possible with this method and that the 
interest of pupils will be greatly increased. She 
will not find, however, that she is relieved so far 
as her own preparation is concerned. It will! be 
just as necessary as ever for her to study the !es- 
sons beforehand, to make sure that the general and 
important points are all covered by the pupils—no 
matter how adept they may become in conducting 
the recitation. 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the fourth of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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IV. A Scout is Friendly. 


He is a friend to all and a brother to every other Scout. 

















Experiences of a Country Teacher 
1V—THE MERRY, MERRY BELLS 


BOUT the beginning of December, I began to 
realize the truth of one of Grandmother’s 
proverbs: “Drive your work; do not let your 

work drive you.” Only, Grandmother applied it tc 
general housework. 

Everybody loves Christmas with its merry, merry 
bells; everybody, that is, who doesn’t let the hurry 
and worry of gift-making get the whip-hand. In 
our community a Christmas program was expected, 
yet I wondered how we could ever squeeze in such 
an affair. It took every minute of every day to 
keep up with the prescribed course of study. But 
the old truth about the will and the way was not 
old-fashioned yet at our little school. So one day, 
after our health exercises, we planned Christmas. 

Now that the weather was getting colder, five 
minutes morning and noon would give us sufficient 
deep breathing and playing in the sharp air, after 
which we would gather in the building and continue 
plans for the big event. For lessons written out, 
learned ahead, or other evidence of good study, time 
was allowed for the construction of our border and 
other decorations. Snow scenes, the three Wise 
Men, reindeer, and skaters appeared upon our win- 
dows. Across the front of the room, against the 
strip of green matting which I had tacked above 
our blackboard, we arranged a conventional row of 
large red paper poinsettias. They had been drawn, 
colored and cut out by the lower grades. 

About two weeks before the time for the pro- 
gram, we began our stage banner and festoons. We 
wanted to enjoy them for more than a day, and pre- 
ferred to do so before rather than after Christmas. 
For thirty-five cents we “curtained” our stage. We 
didn’t need curtains that would hide the stage com- 
pletely, yet we wanted a setting of some kind. First, 
us a guide, the boys stretched some pipe wire, left 
from a carnival. One wire across the ceiling and 
another about eighteen inches below it marked the 
front of our stage. Across the center was stretched 
one roll of green crepe paper upon which were 
pasted large red letters spelling “Christmas.” On 
each side of this, pinned to the wire, were twisted 
strips of green paper of graduated length, the short 
ones next to the banner and the long ones at the 
sides near the wall. To hold the lower edge of these 
strips we stretched a third wire, reaching from the 
corner of the banner to the side walls about three 
feet lower. The design made the front of our 
schoolroom look really like a stage, and the colors 
helped us to feel a Christmas atmosphere at once. 

I discussed with the children the custom of treat- 
ing. Individual favors from the teacher were ex- 
pected at this season. I gave the pupils a chance to 
decide whether my Christmas money should be 
spent for oranges and candy, or for a fine, large 
picture for the room, one that we could see and en- 
joy every day of the school year. They did not dis- 
appoint me. There was a unanimous vote for the 
picture. I purchased a copy of “Defiance,” which 
was a source of much pleasure and inspiration to 
all of us. We used it for language lessons, and for 
illustration of the “never give up” talks. 

The program we planned was arranged in four 
divisions: phonograph music, recitations, singing 
by our Christmas Tree Chorus, and a twenty-min- 
ute play. For the first three divisions the entire 
school—sixteen students—were seated upon the 
stage facing the audience. They comprised my 
Christmas Tree Chorus. Each wore a tall, pointed 
green cap and a green ruff about the neck. They 
occupied two rows of chairs, the taller children in 
the back row. They sang “Jingle Bells” and “Si- 
lent Night” from our chorus book, and two new 
songs from the school magazine. One of the girls 
had charge of the phonograph and we played our 
best records. A fifth grade girl told the story of 
the Holy Night as she had learned it from a read- 
ing lesson. Five gave recitations. 
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Our tree was not an evergreen. We could not 
afford to buy one and none grew in our neighbor- 
hood, so we took a small tree, somewhat like an 
evergreen in shape, covered the limbs with absorbent 
cotton, then decorated it with tinfoil stars, festoons 
of cranberries and pop corn, and strings of paper 
leaves made by tying bits of green paper about 
every two inches on green carpet chain or twine. 
All these helped to make our tree much more beau- 
tiful than this description may picture. Bitter- 
sweet was hung above the windows and clusters of 
it were placed in corners. 

Our little play was original. 
Santa Claus Was a Farmer.” 
were removed from the stage. 


We called it “When 
The chorus chairs 
Three chairs were 





AN EASTERN LEGEND 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


There’s a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 
Of the Christ Child in His garden, 
Walking with the children there. 
And it tells—this strange, sweet story— 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 
And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 
Shouting, ‘‘Make us merry music, 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.” 
But the Christ Child bent above it, 
Took it in his gentle hand, 
Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand; 
Whispered to it—oh, so softly! 
Laid his lips upon its throat, 
And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 
Then away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling 
Called the Christ Child ‘‘Master—Lord.” 
(From “Our Dumb Animals,’’) 











placed in a row and a sheet thrown over them, mak- 
ing a white lounge. We placed a pillow at one end. 
Across the room another chair was covered with a 
sheet to make it white. Artificial snow (a ten-cent 
_boxful) was thrown about—all this in front of the 
audience. They enjoyed watching the preparations. 
A synopsis of the play may be helpful to others: 
Mrs. Santa appears from behind the tree, fol- 
lowed by Santa. She takes the chair, he the lounge. 
The phonograph is playing a rather lively selection. 
Mrs. Santa sews on a tiny doll dress. Santa paces 
the floor, while music takes a sad turn. He ex- 
plains that he is restless, tired of his way of living. 
Mrs. Santa urges him to sleep. He sleeps on lounge, 
she nods also. Phonograph plays Traumerei. Four 
girls and four boys have discarded their green 
chorus caps and now appear as fairies and brownies. 
The girls wear white dresses as before, but have 
added a tinsel crown and a long band of tinsel 
fastened to wrists and between the shoulders. The 
boys wear caps of brown cambric, the tall peaks 
of which are stuffed with paper. Fairies trip, 
brownies bob up and down. Leading fairy and lead- 
ing brownie converse as music ceases. They hear 
Santa is troubled. They have come to smooth his 
brow and to tell him that he should go to a warmer 
clime and be a farmer. To convince him that the 
farm furnishes many good things for the Christmas 
celebration, they bring in ears of corn, melons, a 
pumpkin, cans of fruit, a flowering plant, pet rab- 
bit, etc. Then they drill to more music and leave. 
Santa and Mrs. Santa awaken, refreshed and sur- 
prised. He tells of his dream and his intention to 
move to a farm. He will sell his reindeer and buy 
an auto! Then he wishes for a brownie and a fairy 
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Presents are distributed, and 


and lo! they appear. 
the program is over. 
The parents were very glad to commemorate the 


season in our own school home. Though we had nv 
scenery or elaborate stage features, the little pro- 
gram was our very own. It was my problem to 
serve with: our facilities and as economically as 
possible. My compensation was the approval and 
appreciation that shone from the eyes of both chii- 
dren and parents. To be sure, Tom forgot his 
piece, and Mary played a wrong record, Jane was 
frightened, and the chorus was a bit shaky—but 
those were small matters. We could laugh at them 
afterward. 

Afterward, indeed, didn’t just plain, everyday 
school seem fine and restful following all our flurry! 


The Socialized Recitation 


By Edith Adamson 


County Superintendent, Cherry County, Neb. 


HIS is not a very new way of conducting a 

recitation, nevertheless comparatively few 

teachers have commenced to use it yet. This 
article is written with the hope of making plainer 
just what is meant by the socialized recitation. 

The familiar method of conducting a recitation 
in history or geography, let us say, is to have the 
pupils answer questions by the teacher on the text 
they have been studying, to determine whether 
they have digested the material they have been 
reading. The pupil does not know beforehand what 
questions may be asked him and he answers the 
questions that he can and someone else answers the 
others, or he is required to look up for the next les- 
son the ones he has missed. 

In the socialized recitation the pupils themselves 
may ask each other these questions, or ask the 
teacher, if the class is small. One must know some- 
thing of the subject matter in order to ask intelli- 
gent questions, so why not let the pupils share in 
this development? After a pupil has finished re- 
citing, the other pupils may add to what he has 
said, make corrections, criticize or commend the 
recitation. The pupil reciting should recognize and 
call upon the others instead of the teacher doing so. 
In this way the teacher is slightly in the back- 
ground, but her presence is very necessary. She 
must see that all the important points are brought 
out in the lesson and keep the pupils on the topic. 
They might wander into foreign fields or might 
even take some undue advantage without the teach- 
er’s steadying influence and balance. 

The advantage to the pupils lies in the practice 
of formulating their own questions and in the re- 
sponsible part each one has to play in the success of 
the recitation. The old method makes the teacher 
principally responsible; the new method makes the 
pupils equally so. 

Can you see how the term “socialized” is appli- 
cable? The pupils address each other in a social 
way, not all talking at once of course, but one at a 
time. The old way wasn’t as social because the dia- 
logue was between teacher and pupil alone. 

Pupils must be trained to take up this new recita- 
tion. At first they will not know how. They must 
be taught how to ask questions, and at first it 
would be best for them to write these down while 
they are studying. The teacher will need to offer 
suggestions until the pupils understand what is ©x- 
pected of them. After that they will enjoy the pro- 
cedure very much. 

A resourceful teacher will find that many vari- 
ations are possible with this method and that the 
interest of pupils will be greatly increased. She 
will not find, however, that she is relieved so far 
as her own preparation is concerned. It will be 
just as necessary as ever for her to study the Jes- 
sons beforehand, to make sure that the general and 
important points are all covered by the pupils—no 
matter how adept they may become in conducting 
the recitation. 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the fourth of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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IV. A Scout is Friendly. 


He is a friend to all and a brother to every other Scout. 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


'y APHAEL SANTI was born in 
i 1483 in an artistic environ- 
ment, in a town called Ur- 
bino, in Italy. Although his 
father, a painter, died when 
Raphael was only eleven 
years old, he learned many 

“/ things about painting from 
him. By the time that Raphael was twen- 
ty-one years old he was painting in such a 
strong, direct style that he was encouraged 
to go to Florence to study. 

For four years Raphael worked hard, 
learning all that he could from the many 
older artists with whom he had made 
friends. A former fellow-citizen of Ur- 
bino, the architect Bramante, invited 
Raphael to Rome and helped him to obtain 
the patronage of many notables. For 
nearly five years Raphael worked under 
Pope Julius II, and then under his success- 
or, Leo X. Because of the patronage of 
the Pope, Raphael lived like a prince. 
Under the Pope’s encouragement he made 


— 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 


such progress that all Rome was divided as 
to whether he or Michelangelo was the 
greater painter. 








Questions to Answer 


Have you ever seen any pictures like 
this one? Why do you think Raphael 
called it. “Madonna of the Chair’? 
What is the first thing that attracts you 
in this picture? Do you think Raphael 
planned to do this? How did he suc- 
ceed in arranging this effect? 


Do you think the child John looks 
older than Jesus? If John had been 
left out of the picture, do you think 
that the painting would have been as 
good? 

See if you can find the most nearly 
vertical line in the picture. If Raphael 
had been cross and crabbed, do you 
think he could have painted this 
picture? 























One of Raphael’s prominent qualities 
was his ability to see all that was beautiful 
and to render it on canvas with a flawless 
skill. Added to this was a wonderful 
knowledge of space composition that al- 
ways gives his work a beauty of form and 
color.. In the treatment of space and in 
arrangement, his composition is perfect. 

In addition to his wonderful genius, 
Raphael was of such a happy, gracious dis- 
position that everyone liked him. Perhaps 
it was this happy disposition that helped 
him to paint characters that all of us love. 
Vasari wrote that “not only was he loved 
and honored by men, but even by the very 
animals who would constantly follow his 
steps.” 

Raphael is the chief of all Madonna 
painters; he developed the subject to its 
fullest extent. Of all the Madonnas that 
he painted, the “Madonna della Sedia” or 
“Madonna of the Chair” is the most popu- 
lar. It has been called the favorite of the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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This picture 
shows Mary 
and her lit- 

tle son sit- 
ting in an 
old Italian 
chair. The 
little boy at 
the right is Je- 
sus’ cousin, John, 
later known as “John the Baptist.” The di- 
rection in which John is looking and the ar- 
rangement of the picture all help to attract 
your attention to the faces of Mary and Je- 
sus. The happy, quiet expression of the 
mother, and the trusting way in which the 
baby is nestled in her arms appeal to the 
beholder. A little study will reveal that in 
the gaze of the mother and child looking out 
at us there seems to be a serene quality that 
speaks of confidence in a hidden power. In 
the third figure, that of John, we see an ex- 
pression of great adoration. 


“Madonna of the Chair” 


It is interesting to note that Raphael has 
filled the circle completely without giving 
any feeling of the space being crowded. As 
can be seen by the accompanying sketch, the 
whole scheme of his composition is built up- 
on a series of circles and circular lines. By 
planning his tones and draperies so that 
they follow these structural lines, Raphael 
succeeded in producing a masterpiece, giv- 
ing a wonderful combination of unity and 
rhythm without too much motion. To do this 
he has made use of the curved stripe on the 
shawl, the fold of the turban, and the rolled- 
up sleeve of the Christ child. Even the way 
the little baby’s feet have been drawn helps 
to make a curve. For this painting Raphael 
has used rich tones of red, green, blue, and 
yellow. 

The majority of children like this painting 
of Mary and her baby better than any other 
Madonna picture because it so beautifully 
expresses the relation between mother and 
child. | 

















EDITORIAL NOTE :—tThe cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Prima 


Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, the ‘Madonna of the Chair,” 


by Raphael. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place benea 


the cover. The story of the “Madonna of the Chair,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. . 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Madonna of the Chair” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have 
the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—IX 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “‘Indastrial Primary Reader’’ and ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 
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Cretonne and Oilcloth Shopping Bag 


and gifts and the rehearsals for a special 
program will leave a very limited time for 
school sewing in December. 

If the classes are not too large, one can pre- 
sent several simple projects. Upon each article 
pin a tag stating the amount of material re- 
quired and the approximate cost. Allow each 
girl to select the article she wishes to make. 


A HEMSTITCHED GUEST TOWEL 

One of the accompanying photographs shows 
the end of a linen huckaback guest towel. Com- 
pleted it is 15144” by 23”. The finished hem is 
34 inch deep. It is hemstitched, but it would 
have been equally effective if it had been 
caught down on the wrong side with short 
stitches, using No. 50 thread, and if upon the 
right side it had been finished with a row of 
outline stitches at the top of the hem, using 
embroidery thread of the same color and size 
as that which outlines the initial letters. Blue 
thread was used for this towel and the letters 
were filled with tiny French knots in a lighter 


T HE preparation of Christmas decorations 


tone of blue. However, the darning stitch would 


be just as effective for filling in this space. 

Cut the huckaback by following a drawn 
thread. Crease and baste the hems and finish 
with hemstitching or outline embroidery. 

Draw the letters upon a sheet of bond paper. 
Copies of good letters can be secured from an 
alphabet book or from the needlework depart- 
ments of stores. Old English letters were used 
on the towel pictured and a few of the lines 
were extended to join the letters. A sheet of 
carbon was placed between the huckaback and 
the drawing, and both were held in place by 
pinning them to a sewing or drawing board 
with thumb tacks. Then the outline was traced 
with a sharp hard lead pencil. The drawings 
show the stitches. 


A LINEN HANDKERCHIEF CASE 


A white linen handkerchief case, in the form 
of an envelope, was made for a girl who always 
folds her handkerchiefs in eighths—a long, 


narrow oblong. The majority of the girls made 
their cases square, large enough to hold the 
handkerchiefs folded in fourths. The photo- 
graph shows back of case, with flap turned up. 


the gray leaves are outlined with golden brown. 
The bag, and the separate lining of deep rose 
linen, are seamed up with backstitch. 

The bag has at the top a band of smooth, 





Huckaback Guest Towel 


The drawing shows the same case as the 
photograph. First cut the case of paper; fold 
on dotted lines. If it fits together, then cut the 
linen or heavy cotton. Put a narrow hem on 
the edge “A.” Fold on the line “L.” Seam 
“BC” and “DE.” Fold up the hem on the flap 
of the case (see drawing); mark where the 
hem comes and draw the threads, outlining the 
oblong “K.” Double hemstitch this space (see 
sketches). In the middle of the space “K” 
make a simple cross-stitch design. 

The little wreath was done in two tones of 
rose and two tones of green. Three strands of 
six-ply embroidery wash silk were used for the 
cross-stitch. In the drawing the solid black 
squares represent the deep rose, and the verti- 
cal lines show the lighter tones of rose cross- 
stitch. 


A CRETONNE SHOPPING BAG 

The photograph shows an unusually interest- 
ing cretonne and oilcloth bag. The size and 
shape of a similar bag depend upon the design 
selected. First, cut a pattern that is approx- 
imately the size and shape desired. Then select 
a design that, modified, will fit this form. 

The pictured bag completed is 934” by 814”. 
The background is dark blue, and the central 
strip is black. The flowers are rose and yellow; 


glossy black oilcloth 214 inches deep. As oil- 
cloth is inclined to break when folded, the edges 
are not turned but are bound with % inch 
black silk braid. This binding is first basted 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Around the Chemist’s Table 
IV—WHAT MAKES THE FIRE BURN? 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph.D. 


Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska 


E always think of the fireplace along with 
Santa Claus and Christmas time. The flick- 
er and color play of the fire in the fireplace, 

and the flame of the candle are usually thought of 
as parts of the Christmas decorations. It will not 
lessen our pleasure in these features of our holiday 
season if we seek to know something more about 
them. To aid us in this enterprise we shall get 
answers to such questions as: What makes the 
candle burn? What is a flame? Why do we have 
to “light” the fire to start it burning? Why are 
electric lights upon a Christmas tree preferred to 
eandlelight? What makes the flame give off light? 
What gives the flame its color? 

1. ONE Way TO Put OuT THE FLAME, 

Our forefathers, ages ago, marveled at the mys- 
tery of the fire as it flared up, flickered, swayed 
first this way and then that, died down almost to 
darkness and then from apparent nothingness 
sprang back to life. To-day we continue to wonder, 
and in that spirit ask the question, “What makes it 
burn?” in an effort to uncover some of its secrets. 
Our chemist lights a simple candle and sitcks it up- 
right in the middle of a saucer. He then pours some 
water into the saucer. “The water, you notice, 
doesn’t disturb the candle’s burning in the least,” 
he remarks. He now inverts a tumbler over the 
candle so that the mouth of the tumbler is below 
the water surface. What happens to the candle? 
He tries it again. What result? (Goes out each 
time.) What was in the tumbler before it was in- 
verted over the candle? (Air.) Could any more 
air get into the tumbler after it was inverted over 
the candle? (No.) Why? 

2. WHAT DID THE FLAME DO TO THE AIR? 

“Now let us test the air in the tumbler with the 
candle,” says our leader. He lights a short candle 
and fixes it upright upon the inside bottom of a 
second tumbler. “Each one take particular note 
whether this candle continues to burn down inside 
of this tumbler,” he cautions. (Jt does.) He then 
turns the first tumbler right side up, keeping the 
saucer over it as a cover. (He holds it over a pan, 
while he turns it, so that the water outside the 
tumbler may not spatter upon the table top.) ‘“No- 
tice, now,”’ he admonishes, “while I pour the water 
from this first tumbler very carefully down the side 
of the second. What does the candle do? (It flick- 
ers, smokes and goes out.) Did the water from the 
first tumbler touch the candle? (No.) Is the air 
left in the first tumbler by the burning candle any 
good for making more candles burn? (Jt is not.) 
What is one thing that a burning candle must have 
continuously if it is to burn?” (“Good” Air.) 

3. WHAT IS THE FLAME? 

It is not the “golden candlestick upon the altar” 
that challenges our attention but the swaying, ever- 
changing flame at its upper end. What is this 
flame? we would like to know. Our chemist puts 
the question to the liquids in these two saucers. In 
one is gasoline and in the other is kerosene, or or- 
dinary coal oil. He has us smell of each. ‘Which 
has an odor more noticeable than the other? (The 
gasoline.) To give an odor, a substance must vapo- 
rize. Which has the more vapor, gasoline or kero- 
sene?” (The gasoline.) He brings a lighted match 
over each saucer. What result? (Only the gasoline 
burns.) Describe the flame. (Moves about above 
the liquid.) He now heats the other saucer gently 
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for a while and has us smell of it from time to time. 
“Do you detect any difference in the odor as the 
heating progresses?” he questions. (Odor becomes 
more pronounced.) ‘Why should it be so?” (Heat 
produces more vapor.) He now brings a lighted 
match over the dish. “In order to get a kerosene 
flame we first had to make what sort of change in 
it? (Change it to a vapor.) How is it different 
from gasoline in this respect? (Gasoline much 
more easily vaporized.) A flame, you see from 
these experiments,” he says, “is a burning vapor.” 
4, How THE KINDLING POINT Is IMPORTANT. 
Since gasoline always has some considerable 
vapor above it in its container and there is always 
air, at least in the open gas can, why should it not 
begin to burn at once without always having to be 
“lighted”? Or we might put it this way: Why 
does not gasoline take fire and burn, upon hot sum- 





The Fireplace on Christmas Eve 


mer days? We appeal to the candle to help us with 
this problem. Put out the candle, then bring a 
lighted match up to within about one-half inch of 
the smoking wick. What does the match flame seem 
to do when brought near the warm wick? (Seems 
to jump to it.) We have just learned that in order 
to have a candle flame there must be a vapor from 
the candle. Yet when the candle is warm enough 
to give off a vapor there is no flame. What does the 
lighted match do to that candle vapor before it be- 
comes a flame? (Heats it.) “For every substance,” 
says our chemist guide, “there is a temperature at 
which it begins to burn and that temperature is 
called that substance’s kindling point. Even wood 
or cotton batting or gasoline must be heated to the 
kindling point before any of them will burn. Gaso- 
line’s kindling temperature is higher than the hottest 
day of our summer, so there is no danger of even 
gasoline starting to burn without a spark or match 
to set it off. Electric lights are to be preferred to 
candle lights for the reason that the very hot part 
of the electric light cannot touch the wood, cotton 
batting or tinsel used in decorating the tree. The 
glass bulb holds it away so that none of these 
materials is heated to its kindling point. On 
the other hand, the wind can quite easily whip a 
candle flame over toward a twig of the tree or a 
festoon of cotton batting or tinsel and soon its tem- 
perature has reached the kindling point and there 
is a Christmas fire instead of a Christmas tree.” 

5. FroM WHAT DOES THE LIGHT COME? 

You have, no doubt, noticed that all flames are 
not equally light giving. The gasoline flame, you 
remember, was non-luminous, i. e., without light- 
giving properties. What makes some flames give 
light and others not? “Again we shall use the can- 
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dle,” says our demonstrator. ‘Holding this cold 
saucer in the yellow, luminous part of the flame, 
note what is deposited upon it. (Soot.) What is 
the color of the deposit? (Black.) Rub some of it 
off upon your finger. What is it like? (Coal dust.) 
Now we shall insert the end of a blowpipe into the 
yellow part of the flame and blow. What effect 
upon the candle’s light? (Becomes less.)  Let’s 
try the cold saucer in this flame. Is there a carbon 
deposit upon it? (No.) Again we try this hairpin 
in the hottest part of the flame. Allow it to be- 
come red hot. Does it give off light? (Yes.) No- 
tice the flame’s light as we dust these two erasers 
together near it. What effect upon the light of the 
flame after the chalk dust strikes it? (Becomes 
reddish.) Carbon, iron wire, chalk dust are all 
solids. Light comes from glowing solids. Why do 
we put mantles upon gas lights?” (They make the 
non-luminous gas flame give light.) 

6. How CHANGE THE COLOR OF A FLAME? 

“To vary the color of this flame,’ continues our 
chemist, “is a rather simple matter. I have here 
upon these wires some small tufts of asbestos cloth. 
I use asbestos because I can put it into the fire and 
it will not burn. This first one I shall dip into this 
salt water brine and then ‘hold it in the flame. What 
color results? (Yellow.) This one we shall soak 
in a solution of blackboard crayon in hydrochloric 
acid. What color does it make the flame? (Brick 
red.) And now this copper wire which has been 
dipped into some hydrochloric acid; does it color 
the flame when put into it? (Yes, green.) Flame 
color, then, seems to be dependent upon what? 
(The kind of metal or solid that is vaporized in the 
flame.) How may we surprise our friends at 
Christmas time with colors in our fireplace flames?” 


Everyone enjoys watching a fire, whether in the 
open fireplace or at camp—or even its glow through 
the isinglass of the modern base burner. We find 
pleasure in seeing the faces in the fire or in musing 
over it as memories of things associated with it 
come to our minds. Such musings are often fanci- 
ful. Along with emotional enjoyment the modern 
man finds a satisfaction in knowing the facts about 
fire. He is willing to dream in front of it but he 
also desires to control it. To do so he knows what 
makes it, what the flame is, what gives it color and 
causes it to give off light and what the conditions 
are for starting it. In other words the man 
of to-day does not worship the fire in superstitious 
fear, because he has learned to separate fancy from 
fact in his thought of it. 

NOTE: The materials described in this series of articles may 


be obtained from the W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, or the Central Scientific Company, Chicago. 


A New Idea in Teaching Banking 


By Mabel M. Richards 


Supervisor of Arithmetic, State Teachers College, 
San Diego, Calif. 


HEN we took up the study of banking in our 

arithmetic class, we unfortunately had no 

bank in connection with the school, nor were 
we affiliated with a downtown bank in such a way 
that it would send up its regular officials to take 
charge of the children’s deposits. So we decided to 
start a novel bank of our own, in which deposits 
would not represent the actual coin of the realm 
but certain achievements in arithmetic class work. 
However, in order that the child might learn the 
system of banking as it was actually practiced, such 
achievements were given an actual cash value in 
dollars and cents. We pass the idea on because we 
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felt that it was very well worth while and it is a 
plan that can be carried out where there are prac- 
tically no facilities and equipment. Any rural school 
teacher could use the plan and it is not particularly 
adapted for any one grade. 

This was the plan adopted. After the bank had 
been organized and paper money, deposit slips, 
check books, and bank books provided, each child 
was given ten dollars and shown how to open an 
account at the bank. Before this was done, very 
definite instruction had been given on making out 
deposit slips, use of the bank book and check book. 
The teacher’s deposit represented the combined de- 
posits of the class. Then the scheme was ex- 
plained. Each day a certain condition was to be 
met in the arithmetic class and if the child met that 
condition, the teacher wrote out a check in his favor. 
For example, on one day the condition was that the 
child would be given a credit of twenty cents for 
each problem solved correctly within an allotted 
time. After results were checked the teacher wrote 
out checks on her account in favor of the pupils, but 
for each mistake the child made, he must write out 
a check of twenty cents in favor of the teacher. 
Here of course special instruction had to be given 
as to how checks should be properly written. Some- 
times the speed element was to be especially stressed. 
Then such conditions as these were given: to each 
child who worked a certain number of problems cor- 
rectly (the speed limit being set at about what one- 
third of the class could actually accomplish) a credit 
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of five dollars was given. Sometimes a check was 
offered for absolute correctness in speed and ac- 
curacy in oral work. We tried to vary the credits 
as much as possible. 

In case checks were improperly written, the child 
was required to rewrite the check for double the 
amount in favor of the teacher. In case the check 
made out by the teacher was not properly indorsed, 
the check was destroyed and the pupil lost the credit. 

For a time the teacher acted as cashier; later 
different students took the place of receiving teller 
and paying teller. At first daily deposits were made 
in order that pupils might become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the system. Later credits were depos- 
ited once a week and accounts carefully balanced. 
The balance at the end of the week gave the relative 
standing of the pupils. 

While in this particular case the rewards or cred- 
its were given for work in arithmetic, the system 
might well be extended to work in other subjects, or 
used in connection with other school activities. 


“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily 
Use—IV 
By William P. Uhler, Jr. 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


AUTHOR’s NOTE: Each lesson should start with intro- 
ductory work in the form of simple marching and fac- 
ings. The first group of exercises is the Corrective. Ex- 





ercises of this type are never done to rhythm. They 
should be done intensively. The terminal positions 
should be held. They are always done to response com- 





mands. An example of a response command is: 
Hands on hips (pause), Place. 

Trunk bending forward (pause) _...Bend 
Stretching upward (pause)... Stretch 
ON csi ssa tac steceuiinbutamsindiaabaastaaianaiatines Bend 
Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Position 


A command is given with each part of the exercise. 
Counts may be used instead of the words “bend” and 
“stretch,” but they should not be used rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may not be 
done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is usually pre- 
ferable. Give special attention to correctness of form. 

The Hygienic exercises should always be done to 
rhythm. They should be executed with vigor and with- 
out the strict attention to form which is characteristic of 
the previous group. Continue the exercise until breath- 
lessness on the part of the pupils is apparent. 

Each type of exercise has its individual purpose. The 
Corrective exercise is for the purpose of correcting pos- 
tural defects; the Motor Educational is for the purpose 
of developing co-ordination; the Hygienic is for the stim- 
ulation of the respiratory and circulatory systems. Each 
exercise should be repeated a number of times, usually 
from four to eight is sufficient. Exercises involving side- 
ward movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 











([HESE gay little candlesticks fitted with colored 
candles which harmonize with the hues of the deco- 
ration are especially appropriate for Christmas gifts. 
The soft candlelight seems to fit in with the Christmas 
tree’s glow and the firelight. Decorated candlesticks 
are also especially appropriate for summer homes. 
The candlesticks photographed cost ten cents each, 
























Black Candlesticks 


Decorated Candlesticks 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


undecorated. As a rule, it is well to decorate the 
candlesticks in pairs, especially if they are being made 
for a sale of craftswork. If the candles are pur- 
chased in large number, one can secure a discount. 

First the candlesticks were carefully cleaned witha 
soft, lintless cotton cloth. A coat of enamel paint was 
applied with a soft, flat brush. When this was thor- 
oughly dry, at least twenty-four hours later, a second 
coat of paint was applied. Two of the candlesticks 
have a silvery gray background, and two are black. 

The design was first carefully worked out on thin 
paper, then transferred to the candlestick. For the 
black ones, the back of the pattern paper was cov- 
ered with white blackboard crayon. Then when the 
outline was traced with a hard, sharp pencil it left a 
white line impression, after the white dust was 
brushed away. 

The design was filled in with enamel paints, the 
colors harmonizing with the color of the candle, which 
was selected before beginning to paint. 

Four of the candlesticks illustrated have handles, 


and in planning the designs for them one fad to con- 
sider the placing and size of the handles when divid- 
ing the circles into spaces for the units. If the de- 
signs of the drawings are not the right size to repeat 
and to fit on your candlestick, modify or enlarge them. 
The design used upon a candlestick which had a flat 
rim and no handle (see drawing) is formal enough to 
be worked out with any color scheme. It is very 
pleasing, but one can rarely find this shape. - 

Note that the shape of one of the gray candle- 
sticks took a striped arrangement of conventional 
flowers. The marginal lines and flowers are a rich 
mulberry, the leaves a soft blue-green. The mulberry 
of the design is the same tone as that of a cretonne 
design to be used in the same room. The candle re- 
peats the green of the leaves. The other gray can- 
dlestick has a red candle and the design is worked 
out in red and green. 

One black candlestick has a green candle and green 
and rose decoration. The other, an orange candle 
with design in orange, yellow and green, 
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DESIGNS To Be APPLIED To 
ENAMELED CANDLE STICKS. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Te 





always be done on both right and left sides. The exer- 
cise may be done a number of times in one direction and 
then an equal number in the other direction. Most teach- 
ers, however, prefer to alternate, doing the exercise first 
to the left and then to the right. 


LESSON XIII 
Corrective 
Placing hands back of neck, Place. 
Trunk slightly forward... .0..s0cesssee Bend 
SOND cSt ahKesceeecevheceetesseeee Stretch 
[When bending the trunk forward, keep the back 
flat and head in line with the trunk. The flexion 
is in the hip joint.] 
Motor Educational 
With left arm forward and right arm sideward 
upward, raising left knee upward. .One—two 
With arms sideward, extending left leg for- 


WEI cokes ack esses awe seesesre Three—four 
Return to first position............... Five—six 
PLO 6. cos cee sea sede eesee eee eee Seven—eight 


[Have the left arm directly forward and the right 
arm directly upward, the knee hip high and the 
leg at right angle to the thigh, ankle extended. On 
the second position extend the leg forward until as 
nearly horizontal as possible. Do not allow the 
stationary knee to bend. Keep the trunk erect.] 


With finger tips on shoulders, placing left, foot 


TRONS! 05Guco6ueheusaseereses ee One—two 
With palms upward, extending arms sideward, 
kneeling on right knee.......... Three—four 
Placing hands on hips...............- Five—six 
Pn: occ ask ceaas Saas eee Seven—eight 


[When kneeling, be careful to place the knee on 
the floor very easily so as to avoid injury.] 


Hygienic 
BONING BHIUS BN WRIGS 6.5 isos s5i0s'ssans sioner One 
With stretching arms upward, heel raising. . Two 
Return to first POSIGION.....006%.-0ccess00s Three 
PAN 54h sh aces eesie oe ek iboke es ecebos Four 


[Do this exercise very vigorously. Use cadence of 
120 counts to the minuie. | : 
With bending arms upward, placing left foot side- 
ward, Place. 
With trunk bending forward, finger tips to left 
PW Gti assaskbeesosssesnaonaseas ee cer One 
Return to fundamental position.......... Two 


{In bending forward, touch the left foot the first 
time, and the right foot the second time. Repeat 
eight to twelve times. | 


LESSON XIV 
Corrective 


With hands on hips, placing left foot forward, 


Place. 
Trunk turning to the left... ......0.2s00s Turn 
PPAUN: cic ade ns 6nd sade kSHUSR See uOeE Turn 


[When the left foot is forward, the trunk is turned 
to the left. After repeating the exercise several 
times, have the class come to attention, then as- 
sume the fundamental position, with the right foot 
forward, When the right foot is forward the trunk 
is turned to the right. | 


Motor Educational 
With raising arms sideward, charging sideward 


IIS: GceekccGs sew siaeesuneeaneeser One—two 
With hands on _ hips, trunk bending left 
SSS RR ASR ESAS SSS oUh SESS SO EET Three—four 
Return to first position... ......s0.0e. Five—six 
PGRN cic ce sesunnrsa¥asaeaaear Seven—eight 


[When charging sideward the trunk is kept erect. 
When bending the trunk to the left, bend only as 
far as is necessary to make an unbroken line from 
the right foot to the right shoulder, ‘The head 
should we in line with the trunk.] 


With bending arms forward, placing left foot 


PUSAN: cic scnbeso eae easeueeaese One—two 
With flinging arms sideward, charging sideward 
IEE i KR deh OnedSS KEM GSE eE eae Three—four 
With raising arms upward, replacing left foot 
Pee EEL, LEE Ee ETE TT Five—six 
PUAN: ance asoposbn senses > aieniese Seven—eight 


[In the last movement of this exercise, have the 
arms placed at the sides, passing from the upward 
to the sideward position in the easiest manner 
possible. In other words, it is not necessary for 
the arms to be bro. ;ht either sideward or forward 
downward, but the easier method (lowering direct- 
ly and bending the elbows) may be used.) 


Hygienic 
With arms to thrust, to stride, Jump. 
DmrRsane DOVWANE 4n5ssccssebandossacce One 
OIRO MEIOD 544050 5b 50% 4b eNb sas eanee Two 
Thrusting sideward................... Three 
I LTS So's 6.45040 6 bse es00 su ane Four 
[Thrust vigorously forward, both arms at the same 
time. ] 
Hands on hips, Place. 
Raising left. leg forward..... obeskeSueueeueD 





LOWEr woes cccs pesueee paaeee etwas Two 
[This is really a kick. The leg is raised forward as 
high as the hip, the knee being kept without bend- 
ing and the ankle being extended. ] 


LESSON XV 
Corrective 
Raising arms sideward upward, Raise. 
Trunk bending forward................ Bend 
SSOWREN S55 eSns5 cdo sssus wenden seer Stretch 


[Be careful to keep the back flat, and the head in 
line with the trunk. The arms should be alongside 
the ears, shoulder width apart. There will be a 
tendency to bend the arms at the elbow, curve the 
back forward, and drop the head forward. This 
should be avoided. Bend trunk only slightly.) 


Motor Educational 
With bending arms upward, charging sideward 


BEIG Gh. 54 hoe ase soe case eae saeeRe One—two 
With stretching arms sideward, reversing knee 
DENN cc cuscnhadsnasnoserakeeee Three—four 
With hands on hips, replacing left foot. . Five—six 
PWOSUBONG ooscaos secseteasues nes . .Seven—eight 
With bending arms’ upward, raising left 
EMBO: coats sehousceseecnsseseee One—Two 
With stretching arms sideward, extending left 
IO? POLVWOLG « .4 6406505440 000608 Three—four 
With hands on hips, reverse charge backward 
PETG. he cbs cekas FaRG Nee Eee es eR ee Five—six 
POSIAON: 56654494 0e be eeeeed sone nee Seven—eight 


{In the third movement of this exercise, the leg is 
lowered through the usual standing position and the 
foot is placed three foot-lengths directly to the 
rear, the opposite or stationary knee being flexed. ] 


Hygienic 
Hands on hips, Place 
Jumping to stride.............ceeeeeeeee One 
POEL MURBUNED. 5 5c025a 0828 eee seanares sees Two 
Jumping to forward stride, left foot for- 
WAT conc anssbaeseeseuseeese a Gewese Three 
POEL PORBIIED «go once cicandiotseesscee cut Four 


[The first time this exercise is done have the left 
foot forward when the forward stride position is 
taken. The second time, have the right foct for- 
ward. | 

Raising arms sideward, Raise 


With deep knee bending, clapping hands over- 


DERM 2549 SSR 6A cS RE OER eee ke eek ...-One 
Return to fundamental position ......... I'wo 
LESSON XVI 
Corrective 
Bending arms upward ...............2.0055 One 
POUND sss ss sds we ease uues ceases sesaecer Two 


{Assume the position of “bend.ng arms upward” 
and hold it for about ten seconls. During this 
time individual corrections should be made by the 
teacher. See that the elbows are pulled in to the 
sides with a strong e‘ort. See that the back is 
flat and head erect, and that the weight of the 
body is well forward over the balls of the feet. ] 


Motor Educational 
With bending arms forward, charging forward 


[FIG ? 25584254540 S6a0ee See eune shee One—two 
Raising left heel.................- Three—four 
Lowering left heel................06- Five—six 
PHRUADN 545s sedan weencnee pane Aer Seven—eight 
Hands on hips, Place. 

Jumping to stride................. 0c eee One 
Jumping to cross stride, left forward..... Two 
Jumping to stride.........cccccccccces Three 
Feet: BOPOUNCR iiss os kacsuss sss deayusreauan Four 


[Cross stride is a position with one foot crossed in 
front of the other, The first time the exercise is 
done, have the left foot in front. The second time 
have the right foot in front.] 


Hygienic 
With raising arms sideward upward, jumping to 
BINGE 15 5i0sd 6 Seo bn cea ous Sas eeu eae ee One 
With trunk bending forward, touching finger tips 
SO POOR Ss 65465004 65465445 5esn5e5hascne Two 
Return to first position .................. Three 
PUAMAON SEsks oa ee ss Noss odes bose eke Four 
[Not too fast. Use cadence of 60 counts to the 
minute. | 
Hands on hips, Place. 
Charging sideward left............ ieeeee One 
Return to fundamental position........ ..Two 


GAMES 


As suitable games for supplementing the formal 
exercises, the teacher may use the following, in- 
cluded in 400 Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., $1.25): “Auto- 
mobile Race” (page 126), and “Black and White” 


(page 92). 





American History and Citizenship—IV 
Plans for Teachers of Seventh and Eighth Grades 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


HROUGHOUT these discussions, which must 

necessarily be brief and to the point, the 

teacher must keep in mind that not only in 
America was the struggle for freedom going on but 
in other countries also. She must see, and lead her 
pupils to see, that England herself was struggling 
for freedom. There is no excuse for a feeling of 
antagonism or hostility towards the English aris- 
ing in the heart of any American child because of 
his having read the story of our nation’s birth. On 
the contrary, the teacher should earnestly strive to 
use this occasion for the inculcation of a feeling of 
brotherhood between the two great English-speak- 
ing nations. 


REVIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
COLONIES 


The Colonial Governors and What They Did 


From your histories find out all you can about 
the way the governors sent over by the King got 
along with the people of the colonies. Can you see 
why their relations were often unpleasant? Re- 
member, the King’s aim was almost always to cur- 
tail the liberties of the common people both in Eng- 
land and in the colonies. Why? Show that this 
idea was a remnant of feudalism. What kind of 
men would he naturally choose as governors for the 
colonies? Can you show that it d’dn’t take men 
with very much character or principle to uphold 
such ideals? How did their ideas differ from those 
of the colonial assemblies? 

“The governors came over with high ideas of 
their own importance, and with not a little of the 
feudal spirit which regarded the possessors of 
power as the holders of so much personal property 
that they might turn to their own private uses; 
while the assemblies were imbued with the spirit of 
the great idea that government is an agency or 
trust, which was to be exercised for the common 
good.”—F rothingham. 

Which idea do we hold nowadays? Is it probable 
that the governors were always wrong or that the 
assemblies were always right? Study carefully the 
rights that were granted to these colonial assem- 
blies. Can you see how the ideas of individual 
freedom gradually broadened the colonists’ ideas of 
the rights and privileges that were disputed be- 
tween the governors and the assemblies? 

Review the kinds of colonial governments. What 
was the difference between the governments of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts? Of New York and 
Pennsylvania? Compare the other colonies. 


How the Idea of Union Grew 

What experiences during the early years of co- 
lonial life probably led the colonists to see that they 
could not succeed in their undertakings without an 
agreement with one another for mutual assistance? 

Why do you think that only those colonists who 
felt alike in religious matters considered uniting 
for the common good? What events during the 
period from 1690 to 1760 probably led the more 
thoughtful and progressive colonists to consider 
uniting their efforts for the common good? What 
was the Albany Plan of Union drawn up in 1754? 
Why was it rejected by all the colonies? 

Up to the time of the accession of George III, 
“union had been urged by the colonies, not merely 
in the spirit of allegiance to the crown, but with 
feelings of pride in being parts of a great empire, 
but their attitude was pronounced from the throne 
to be rebellion, and the force of the nation sum- 
moned to suppress it.” 

From Camps and Firesides of the Revolution, by 
Hart, page 153, read the account of the mob’s at- 
tack on the home of Governor Hutchinson. Do you 
think that such an attack was justified, even if the 
governor had been to blame for suggesting the 
Stamp Act? 
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Grievances of the Colonies 

The Principle of Taxation. In April, 17638, Lord 
Grenville became Prime Minister in England and 
Charles Townshend became First Lord of Trade. 
Both men upheld the King (George III) in his pol- 
icy of repressing the colonies. How did the colonists 
feel about the resolution of these men to make the 
colonies pay more than their share of the burden of 
the French war? Describe the way in which the 
passage of the Stamp Act was received by the col- 
onists. Tell of the part Patrick Henry played in 
the resistance to these acts. What do you think of 
his statement, “The taxation of the people by them- 
selves, or by persons chosen to represent them,.... 
is the distinguishing characteristic of British free- 
dom, without which the ancient constitution cannot 
exist”? 

Why was the Stamp Act repealed? 

How did the colonists feel about the King’s plan 
to maintain a standing army in America and to 
force the people to pay for it? 

From Hart’s Camps and Firesides of the Revo- 
lution, pp. 158-162, read what Benjamin Franklin 
thought about the way the colonists were taxed. 

What were the Navigation Acts and the Sugar 
Act? What was the feeling of the colonists about 
the passage of these acts? 

What was the difference between the ideas of 
representation held by the colonists and those held 
by English statesmen at this time? Owing to 
many industrial changes accompanied by much 
shifting of population the common people in Eng- 
land were but inadequately represented in Parlia- 
ment. Many of the laws passed by the King and 
Parliament did not in the least represent the Eng- 
lish people as a whole. Can you see that if the 
great mass of people in England had really under- 
stood the problems the colonists had to meet and the 
effect the laws passed by narrow-minded statesmen 
would have upon their neighbors across the ocean, 
they never would have tolerated such injustice? 


George III and Colonial Affairs 


Owing to the illness of Pitt and Lord Chatham, 
Charles Townshend was left practically supreme in 
the English Cabinet, which gave him almost un- 
limited power over the colonies. He began at once 
to put into practice his theory of government, which 
was in direct opposition to all that the Americans 
stood for. 

What revenue acts were thus passed? The direct 
object and purpose of these acts being a deadly 
blow at American self-government, the colonists 
were bound to resist them. Can you see that a wise 
and far-seeing statesman might have avoided all or 
most of these difficulties with the American col- 
onies by allowing them to be represented in the 
English Parliament? What difficulties might even 
then have arisen? 

Although Townshend died shortly after he had 
succeeded in passing his measures, George III 
eagerly adopted his policies and with sheer bull-dog 
tenacity persisted in seeing them through. Show 
that it was the principle involved rather than the 
amount ‘or kind of tax imposed to which the colo- 
nists objected. George III knew that if the prin- 
ciple of “no taxation without representation” were 
once granted in the case of the colonists, it would 
have to be granted in the case of such towns as 
Birmingham and Leeds in England, which were 
virtually without representation—too much of a re- 
form for him to welcome. This was the basis of his 
determined resistance to the Americans. Can you 
see why he was glad to foster the bitter feelings be- 
tween the English people and the American col- 
onists? Which did he think it would be easier to 
conquer? Why? In what way did the colonists ex- 
press their feelings in regard to these acts? Read 
about the Daughters of Liberty; Samuel Adams 
and James Otis. Do you think it likely that the 
English governors in the colonies told the truth 
about the way the colonists felt when they reported 
local happenings to England? Discuss the follow- 
ing: The arrival of the English troops in Boston 
and the way in which the colonists were able to 
avoid having them quartered in their homes; Repeal 





of all Townshend Acts but the tax on tea; The Bos- 
ton Massacre. How do you account for the fact 
that there was not more bloodshed at this time? 
What were the Committees of Correspondence and 
in what way were they of great importance? Can 
you see how such committees were the forerunners 
of a congress? 

From what you can read upon the subject do you 
think the English Lord Germain was justified in 
calling the Boston Tea Party the proceedings of a 
tumultuous and riotous rabble? Read extracts from 
Burke’s “Conciliation” speech. Could further trou- 
ble have been avoided if England had heeded his 
warning? What were the following acts and why 
were they passed: the Boston Port Bill; the Reg- 
ulating Act; the Trial of Citizens; the Quebec Act?” 

Are these acts worthy of the English people, who 
for ages had withstood the aggression of feudal- 
istic despotism and enlisted at every opportunity in 
defense of personal liberty and local self-govern- 
ment? Do you think the English people really knew 
the important and critical circumstances that 
brought forth such despotic policies on the part of 
the English government under George III? 


The Opening of the Revolutionary War 


The Meeting of the Continental Congress. The 
Orders to Arrest Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 
Paul Revere’s Ride. Battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord. The Gathering of the Minute Men. Meeting 
of the Second Continental Congress. Appointment 
of George Washington as Commander-in-Chief. 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 


The Declaration of Independence 


The difficulties of Washington in organizing his 
army. The growth of the ideas of independence. 
“While there was neither an aim or even a desire 


for independence on the part of the colonists, yet 
the increase of population and wealth, the working 
of ideas, the quiet unfolding of Providence, elicited 
much reasoning and speculation on the tendency of 
events. This unwonted spectacle of the progress of 
a free people attracted more and more the atten- 
tion of men of thought, and elicited a line of specu- 
lation respecting the future of America.”’—Froth- 
ingham. 

Read what prominent men of the times were say- 
ing and thinking about the growth of the freedom- 
loving colonies in America. Do you think that most 
of the deep thinkers who kept in touch with current 
events really felt that the independence of the 
American colonies was inevitable? 

Show how the policy of George III served to 
alienate the colonists more and more. How do you 
suppose they felt when they heard that he had ac- 
tually hired German troops to fight against his own 
subjects? Fiske says that this act went farther 
than any other single cause to ripen their minds for 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Trace the movement towards a definite severance 
from England’s authority throughout the individual 
colonies. (See Bancroft, History of the United 
States, Vol. IV.) What were some of the argu- 
ments against it? Which of the arguments seemed 
to be good ones? Describe the meeting of the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia as the members 
debated on the question of independence. How 
many members were present? What were their 
opinions? (See Bancroft.) How long did the de- 
bates last? On what day was the vote finally taken? 
What was the result? Who was appointed to draw 
up the Declaration of Independence? Read all that 
you can about the life and character of Thoma 
Jefferson. How long did the discussion of the Dec- 


(Continued on page $1) 








Christmas Designs for Cards and Folders 


By WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY, Art Supervisor 

















CSaisTHAS cards and folders are 
never old, and every year they 
are used more and more. In school, 
when designing Christmas cards, we 
first think of the card itself. Corre 
spondence cards are yood for schoo! 
use. The pupils of a room could buy 
a box or two of these cards tovether. 
For folders tan or grey construction 
paper is very good. This may be fold 
ed to fit the envelope which the pupil 
brings, or an envelope may be made 
of the same construction paper. After 
the size of the folder or card is deter 
mined, let the pupils take scissors and 
cutting or scratch paper and. cut 
Christmas symbols. Many designs to 
give ideas should be placed around 
the room. These Christmas designs 
are made large so that they can be 
seen across the room; as they are, 
they are too large for most cards. 
Pupils will be encouraged to cut 
their own original designs when they 
see many other designs. The size and 
shape of the design should corre 
spond to the card; for example, a tall 
design looks well on atalleard. After 
good paper patterns have been made, 
lay these on the card and move then 
around until a pleasing arrangement 
is secured and then trace the desipn 
and color it. Upper grades may pre 
fer to draw their designs instead of 


cutting them. It is not necessary to 
use the common red and green color 
ing if some other color scheme is de 
sired. Yellow and violet or orange 


and blue also make attractive card 
Care should be taken not to over 
decorate the card, 

In the case of folders it is generally 
well to have the greeting on the in 
side. Pupils in the intermediate grade 
can handle most successfully a short 
greeting, as: A Glad Christmas to 
You; The Season’s Greetings; Christ 
mas Greetings, etc. Pupils in upper 
grades who have had lettering lesson 
may print a verse. Such pupils may 
compose their own verses, 
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December Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Christmas Birthday Party at the 
Crossroads School 
By Ellen Webster 


T the crossroads on the turnpike stood a little 

brick schoohouse, called District School No. 

7. One frosty December morning the teacher 

stood on the broad stone doorstep, vigorously ring- 

ing a hand bell. The small pupils, who were lag- 

ging along the road and pelting one another with 

snowballs and handfuls of snow, hurriedly obeyed 
the summons. 

With the children and the teacher in their places, 
let us look about the schoolroom while they are pre- 
paring for the day’s work. We see a quite com- 
fortable room with three windows on a side, a rath- 
er uneven floor, and desks and seats the worse for 
wear. The table is covered with a green cloth. 
Above the blackboards are tacked strips, about fif- 
teen inches wide, cut from an old green window 
shade. On these are fastened child-pictures of a 
uniform size, drawn by well-known artists of child- 
hood: They were cut from the covers of magazines. 

In one corner of the schoolroom is a curtain of 
black calico, on which is pinned the work of the 
month—writing, spelling, and language papers; 
folded paper cuttings; and drawings. 

Between two of the windows hangs a large sheet 
of pale green bristol board, on which is the Decem- 
ber calendar surrounded by sprays of holly colored 
with crayons. Three of the dates thereon are 
marked by large gilt paper stars. These are the 
three December birthdays. 

“To-morrow we celebrate our December birth- 
days,” said Miss Hall, “and I should like to have 
you bring me in some branches of spruce and cedar. 
During the noon hour, as so many of us bring our 
lunches, we will trim up the room for the birth- 
days.” 

On a Friday evening just after Thanksgiving 
Miss Hall and her pupils had given an entertain- 
ment at the school for the purpose of making a lit- 
tle money for this birthday and Christmas treat. 
Ten cents was the admission price, and as a goodly 
number attended, a sufficient sum was obtained to 
cover the cost of the party. 

Early the next morning the children brought 
their evergreens. At noon, after lunch, everyone 
became very busy tying garlands and putting up 
the branches here and there. There was only one 
interruption during the morning, and that was the 
arrival of the baker’s boy from town. He came in 
with a large covered basket, which promptly van- 
ished into Miss Hall’s little closet. 

Someone had brought in a pretty little evergreen 
tree, and Miss Hall let the three birthday children 
trim it with colored chains, tissue paper balls, and 
gilded nuts and ornaments. 

When all was ready, the room presented a charm- 
ing appearance, and the spicy odor of the ever- 
greens was an added pleasure, for there is nothing 
like the Christmasy smell of evergreens in De- 
cember. 

Each birthday child was given a pretty card 
which Miss Hall had made herself from a sheet of 
water-color paper and paints. 


The afternoon celebration commenced when Miss 
Hall went to the closet and appeared with a tray 
full of lovely frosted Christmas cakes cut in the 
shape of dogs, cats, birds, horses, fish, and chick- 
ens. She was followed by-her sister, carrying a 
tray of pink pop-corn balls. 

When these refreshments had been disposed of, 
Miss Hall with the help of her sister pulled out 
from the closet a tub covered with brown paper to 
make it look like a pie. Inside the tub was clean 
sawdust, and imbedded in the sawdust were small 
gifts tied up in colored papers. Miss Hall lifted 
the top off the pie, and each child, like a little Jack 
Horner, “put in his thumb and pulled out”—a gift. 

The gifts were cheap, simple, pleasurable, and 
useful, hardly any of them costing .over a cent or 
two; rubber erasers, pencils, little whistles; boxes 
of crayons, small boxes of colored beads, little al- 
phabet picture books, woolly lambs, tiny wooden 
horses, penny tablets, little iron spades, hoes and 
rakes, and other things that please children. 

Then Miss Hall gave each girl and boy a choco- 
late mouse, a marshmallow “Santa Claus,” and a 
pretty colored Christmas candle. 

“Hold up your candles, children,” she cried. “I 
am going to light them for you, and each one may 
say to the birthday children, ‘Many happy returns 
of the day!’ and blow out the candle.” 

So they all stood up in a line, and Miss Hall, like 
a Vestal Virgin, lighted each little candle with a 
taper, until the whole line was alight. The tiny 
lights looked very pretty in the now dusky school- 
room. Then one by one, with “Many happy re- 
turns of the day!” the candles were blown out. 
The children then gathered up their treasures, and 
departed for home, wishing Miss Hall a “Merry 
Christmas,” and thanking her for the happy time 
they had enjoyed. 


Calendar Seat Work 


By Edna A. Collamore 


N January second, when her little folks were 
O back in their places again after the jolly 

Christmas holidays, and the New Year had 
been given its due recognition, Miss Putnam made 
this suggestion: “When your mothers hang up their 
new calendars, perhaps they will take down the old 
ones and give them to you to bring to school. We 
can make some interesting things out of old cal- 
endars.” 

Now in Miss Putnam’s first grade a suggestion 
bears fruit as rapidly as the mango seed does when 
planted by an Indian juggler. Calendars began to 
arrive that afternoon. , They came by dozens the 
next morning. Second and third graders began to 
appear at the door, saying, “Marjorie [or Tommie, 
or Alice] said you wanted calendars, so I’ve 
brought some.” Indulgent fathers and big brothers 
brought bundles of ald calendars from their offices. 
Grandmothers and aunts contributed their quota. 
Calendars small and large, mean and luxurious, ar- 
tistic and rather dreadful (for the oil chromo still 
lives in some circles) filled the table to overflowing. 
There were calendars enough for everybody to 
work with, experiment with, and learn from, to his 





heart’s content. 

Strangely enough, many of the calendars had 
their pads intact, and many more had at least half 
the pages still in place, as if, in many households, 
they existed more for ornament than for use. 

Deft-fingered little John, whose work was always 
done so quickly and well, was allowed to pry off the 
wires and release the pads. Emma and May, who 
could do their work with amazing speed (when they 
saw some privilege might be gained thereby) 
stacked the pads according to size, and placed the 
calendar backs in a neat pile. 

Calendar backs make the best kind of picture 
puzzles. Those that were not too heavy to be cut 
with scissors were placed in the hands of various 
children to be neatly ruled upon the back, and then 
cut into slices or squares. Stout envelopes had 
been previously made from covering paper in the 
number class, and these were used to hold the puz- 
zles. There was a box full—just the thing for the 
next rainy day. 

Then the children carefully cut from the tops of 
the pad sheets the names of the months. They made 
a little book of the seasons. Spring, Summer, Fall, 
Winter, were the headings of the four pages, and 
the names of the months were pasted in their ap- 
propriate places. On each page, in an enclosing 
rectangle, was drawn a simple symbol of the season 
in colored crayon—a tulip for spring, a sunflower 
for summer, a red leaf for fall, and a Christmas 
tree for winter. 

The days of the week were cut next. The chil- 
dren discovered that they were to be found in two 
forms, which led to a little talk about abbreviations. 
Using large sheets of ruled paper, the children 
pasted the abbreviations in order at the left of the 
paper, pasting on the lines; then they copied the 
name of the day in full after the abbreviation. A 
small skeleton figure doing Monday’s or Friday’s 
work completed each line in a delightful manner. 

In preparation for the work with the calendar 
numbers, each child was asked to bring a half- 
pound or quarter-pound candy box from home. For 
the few children who could not get such boxes Miss 
Putnam provided them. She had ruled for each 
child a 9”x12” sheet of tagboard into oblongs 
1” x 1%”. The children cut these oblongs apart; 
there were seventy-two of them. They did not paste 
numbers on all the cards at once, but by the end of 
the week they had two of all the numbers through 
thirty, and three of all the numbers through twelve. 

Here are some of the seat-work problems that 
they worked out with the aid of the number boxes. 
Arrange numbers 1 to 25 in their order. Arrange 
by twos, then count by twos. Arrange by threes, 
then count by threes. Count by fives. 


1 2 2 1 2 8 3 
38 4 4 4 5 6 6 
5 66 6 7 8 9 9 
7 8 8 10 11 12 12 


9 10 10 13 14 15 15 
Arrange in series. Do small problems in series. 
2 2 2 
11 20 17 6 16 26 
1 10 7 —_— —_ — 
21 30 27 8 18 28 
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Such. exercises, just because they are mechanical, 
have their use in giving children a sense of the 
rhythm of numbers. 

There were plenty of numbers left, however, to 
use for less mechanical work. One day the children 
made price tags‘for paper toys, and played store. 
They cut old writing paper in strips of differing 
lengths, measured the strips, and pasted upon each 
the number that told its length in inches. They 
counted the objects in pictures taken from seed cat- 
alogues, or from magazine advertisements, pasted 
the right number on the margin of the picture, and 
told stories about them. 

They cut oblongs and folded them into squares. 
Upon one of the squares they pasted a number; up- 
on the other they drew the same number of dots 
with colored crayons. 

They wrote the numbers one to ten, and pasted 
the figures beside them. They did the same with 
the Roman numerals. 

With the aid of colored crayons, they made pretty 
shopping problems. Beside a violet plum they 
pasted 2, beside a yellow orange 5. They found out 
what both cost. A green pear costs three cents, a 
red apple costs two cents; they both cost five cents. 

Dearest of all, to any child, are the devices that 
move. They loved the number wheels, which turn 
by the aid of the wooden collar buttons that laun- 
dries put in shirts. They made three kinds of 
number wheels. 

A cut-leaf number book was made on the plan of 
those toy picture books where heads and feet get so 
dreadfully mismatched. It was made a _ shopping 
book by the use of pictures cut from old catalogues 
and magazines. 

The next device was made by cutting a strip from 
the calendar and gently drawing it through two 
slits cut in a card. On the card was pasted the 
number selected for drill. It was not as durable as 
jt would have been if the strip had been mounted 
on tape or a tough paper strip, but it served the 
same purpose. 

Numbers pasted upon squares folded into 4, 9, or 
16, are also good for a few of the more mature 
children to use in drill. 

“I do believe,” said Miss Putnam, “that these old 
calendars have provided us with material for at 
least fifty different lessons. I shall certainly ask 
the children to bring them in every year.” 
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A Christmas Candle Transparency 
By E. M. Bradley 


HIS little transparency makes a rather ef- 

fective window decoration for the home or 

classroom at Christmas time. It is attractive 

to little folks, and I have seen older people stop to 

admire it. It is positively guaranteed not to smoke 
the glass or set the curtains on fire! 

After a few preliminary lessons in free-hand pa- 
per cutting, most 
of the children of 
the first grade 
should complete 
the candle with lit- 
tle difficulty. If 
desired it may be 
made double so 
that. both sides will 
be alike, care be- 
ing taken that the 
candle flame comes 
in the same place 
on each side. 

The materials re- 
quired for each 
child are: 

One piece of 
black construction 
paper 4%" x12". 

One piece of 
gray or gray-green 
construction paper 
- £¢. 

One piece of 
white or manila 
drawing paper 1”- 
xe. 

One piece of 
flame-colored crepe 
or tissue paper 
i Lae Sl ge 

Scissors and 
paste. 

Fold the 3” x 6” piece of gray paper on the long 
diameter, making it 1%” x6”. Holding the paper 
with the fold vertical and at the left, make a verti- 
cal cut about 1%” long and 4” or less from the right 
edge of the paper and parallel to it; then gradually 





Candle Transparency 












cut in a curve toward the fold. This forms the hase. 
Cut along near the fold, then a bit away and up- 
ward to form the socket for the candle. The pic- 
ture shows how this should look. Unfold and cut 
the 1” x 4” white paper into a candle to fit the sock- 
et. The top may be pointed if desired. 

Carefully paste the candlestick on the black pa- 
per at least one inch from the lower edge. Paste 
the candle above the candlestick, slipping it under- 
neath the socket a trifle, that it may look as though 
it rested within. Cut a small opening at the top of 
the candle for the flame. To light the candle, cover 
the opening with a square of flame-colored paper 
pasted on the back of the black paper. 


A Fourth Grade Geography Project 


“What We Eat at Our Breakfast Table and How Our 
Family Who Sit Around It Are Clothed” 


By Katharine M. Hayes 


URING a health talk one morning in Septem- 
D ber, the class discussed suitable breakfasts 

for children. Pupils volunteered information 
about what they had eaten for breakfast. The 
teacher asked where cocoa came from, and the gro- 
cery store was the limit of class knowledge. There 
was equal ignorance about butter, sugar, and the 
other foods. 

After considerable discussion, directed by the 
teacher into the right channels, the class decided 
that they wanted to find out about “What We Eat 
at Our Breakfast Table and How Our Family Who 
Sit Around It Are Clothed.” 

The children wanted to set a breakfast table, 
using dolls’ table and chairs and toy dishes. It was 
finally decided that this might be done provided 
that the child who brought the article could tel! 
where it came from. (This class were using geog- 
raphy books for the first time and these were in 
great demand.) 

A table, cloths, dishes, breakfast foods, cocoa, 
cotfee, etc., were brought. The table was arranged 
and rearranged. 

Business letters were written, requesting samples 
of breakfast foods. The writing of these letter 
grew in popularity, the children securing the ad- 
dresses from magazines. “Wholesale” and “retail!” 
became part of their vocabulary, along with current 
prices of staple products. One country or state wa 








[HIS is a project of interest to all grades. The 

drawing shows the pattern for a candy box with 
au very simple tree decoration, such as primary chil- 
dren can successfully work out by using either cray- 
ons or cuttings of colored paper. 

There is also given one half of a conventional de- 
sign which the grammar pupils can make, using green 
paint for the black portions and red for the formal 
flowers. The tiny square representing the center may 
be yellow, black, or green. Some of the pupils may 
prefer enlarging the poinsettia design and painting 
one upon each of the large oblongs of the box; or they 
may use several repetitions of the holly design. 

If one has the materials for stick-printing, a sur- 
face pattern in red and green upon gray paper will be 
very effective. 

The materials required are oak tag or cardboard or 
heavy construction paper. Draw the pattern very 
exactly, using the dimensions specified in the draw- 
ing. Cut all full lines and fold on dotted lines. Score 
the lines before folding; that is, use a ruler and go 
over the dotted lines with the blunt side of a scissors 
blade. Next, place the design upon the box. 

For the handle use a 5 inch piece of tape, cord, 
ribbon, or raffia. Place the ends of the handle through 
the slits G and H and glue them to the inside of the 
box. 

Glue the paste flap (see pattern) to the inside of 
the box. Be sure the edge A is exactly over the fold- 
ed edge B. Next, fold the square C under square D. 
Insert the flap EF in the slit F’. Duplicate this fold- 
ing in the opposite end. 

The box should be filled with candy or pop corn or 
nuts. 

The designs given may be applied to Christmas 
cards and tags. 








A Candy Box for the Christmas Tree 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 
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compared with another as to quantity produced. 
Children became quite expert in bills and cost of 
breakfasts. 

Dramatization, with the breakfast table for a 
center, was much enjoyed. Many times a child took 
the part of a stern parent, lecturing concerning the 
poor school report of a son or a daughter. More 
often, however, the make-believe parent gave a 
friendly talk on the value of eating proper food for 
breakfast. 

The children wanted to invite visitors to see their 
samples, maps, charts, etc., so a letter was written 
to the principal asking for permission, which was 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Drawing: 
1. Printing signs on menu cards. 
2. Decorating menu cards. 
3. Maps and charts. 


General Information: 

. Current prices. 

. Kinds of stores—wholesale and retail. 

. Labor required to set one breakfast table. 

. Comparison of stores as to prices and cleanli- 
ness. 

. Increased efficiency in helping at home. 

6. Appreciation of cost of living; regard for 
parents. 


moon 


or 
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Interesting Children in Reading for 
Pleasure 
By Harriett Zoe Conard 


od Bese is the Open Sesame to a vast 


treasure house.” How to interest our 

children so that they will wish to unlock 

the doors of this house and glean the treasures, is 

our problem as leaders of children during their 
early years in school. 

We readily realize the fact that interest in the 

content to be mastered is the real key to the situa- 








gladly granted. They printed guidepost signs for 7. Sources of information. tion. If we, therefore, can provide the stimulus 
the hall, while a sign on the classroom that will arouse this interest, and in- 
door read “Breakfast Room.” To add spire the child to want to read, our 
reality to the setting, there was a first goal is won. As the desire to read 
pleasant odor of coffee, cocoa, and other " increases, the three chief purposes of 
foods. The children appointed a master m4 reading will be manifesting them- 
of ceremonies, a doorkeeper, guides, ex- Christmas Card D esign selves: that of thought-getting from 
hibitors, and actors. Each desk became the printed page; giving pleasure to 
a breakfast table, properly set, with By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND others; and getting pleasure for one- 
children’s or adult’s menu cards in evi- T 7 , : . — ‘ . self, 
dence. HIS little card is appropriate or either a ristmas greeting card or a The placing of small library tables 
place card for a Christmas dinner table. The little tree is made to stand in every primary room has helped 


Parents, supervisors, teachers, as 
well as visiting classes, listened to the 
children’s accounts. of their rising, 
bathing, cleaning teeth, and _ eat- 
ing breakfast, with detailed explana- 
tion of the source of supply and com- 
position of each article used. Upon in- 
vestigation, both adult and child visi- 
tors asked questions, which were an- 
swered by the pupils quickly and with 
great assurance. One question brought 
out the answer that every continent 
had been invaded to set the table and 
clothe the family. The visiting classes 
were elated with the “Breakfast Show,” 
as they called it, and thanked the grade 
for inviting them, in some cases stat- 
ing that, as visitors, they had learned 
many things. 

The luncheon and dinner tables were 
naturally chosen as future projects, 
because the children were so pleased 
with the initial project. 

The following summary will show 
what subjects were covered by this 
breakfast table project: 


crayons. 


up in the center of the mat. ; ; 
The tree and mat are cut from stiff wRite paper and colored with paints or 
The tree is colored 


green; and the presents are colored red, yellow, orange, and blue. 


The mat is colored green with a red border. 














greatly to create an interest in read- 
ing in our schools. On them we put 
twenty to thirty books, carefully se- 
lected in order to assure ourselves that 
the content would be rich in interest 
and variety, and within the range of 
the children’s comprehension. Any 
time during the day that the child 
completes his assigned work he may go 
quietly to the table and take a book. 
He may either sit at the table or re- 
turn with it to his seat to enjoy it 
during his free minutes. The children 
have become so attached to their li- 
brary that they now bring their own 
books from home and have them on the 
table to exchange with one another. 
In some schools a Reading Club has 
been organized in the second and third 
grade rooms, and has proved a delight 
to teachers and pupils. Before a child 
can become a member of the club he 
must fulfill the requirements outlined, 
such as regular attendance and good 
spirit of cooperative work for the 











Geography: p (“O el room. The desire for club member- 
1 The Saat as a whole. 7 VS ship has proved a great incentive and 
2. Zones. eCAd has helped in many instances to rem- 
3. Causes of change of seasons. a to edy unworthy habits. The programs 
4. Climate of zones affecting pro- ° o> 8 2 °° @ for these meetings are provided for by 

duction. = =, 7 different groups of children appointed 
5. Races. by the president of the club. The 
6. Names and locations of important teacher guides the children in making 
countries and cities. their selections, which are taken from 
7. Ways of transportation. ti iin iia their library material, and are read, 
8. Latitude and longitude. c recited, or retold in story form. 
9. A certain amount of history. e The children in some rooms have 

Arithmetic: : brought money to subscribe for a mag- 
1. Comparison (subtraction). ! azine for their table. Other rooms 
2. Bills. 3 have been provided with magazines by 
3. Time required for transportation. parents who have become interested in 

English: the project. The feeling of ownership 

i 1 eal English on the part of the children has been a 
2. naenttuahhon ( ™ great inspiration to them, and has in- 
2. Paragraphs om topics ——- stilled a pride in reading that sur- 
4. et tla ig passes any other device we have yet 
< Cabteen ult Gautiehion ' - introduced. We have found to our 

Sie : , if ile —™h joyful satisfaction that once the desire 

Spelling: ‘ ; : | ™ to read for pleasure’s sake has been 
All words used in written English. created, and the taste acquired, the 

Health: problem of form and mechanics in this 
1. Correct habits of cleanliness. SnbiaitemmpeaacccoagalS subject will appear a minor one. 


2. Proper child’s breakfast. 
Manners: 
1. Consideration for one another at 
table. 
2. Correct reception of visitors. 




















3. Correct setting of table and ways 
eating. | 
Reading: ( 
Content in geography books, maga- \ 








To establish a love for good liter- 
ature during the early years of habit 
formation is an opportunity that chal- 
lenges every teacher. 





I would flood. your path with sunshine, 
Vj I would fence you from all ill, 
I would crown you with all blessings 


} 
pean A Christmas Wish 
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zines, and newspapers. 








If I only had my will! 
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Games to Teach Spelling 
By Anna Eliza Sample 
CROSSING THE FERRY 


LACE kindergarten chairs in a long row to 

represent a steamship. Choose a ticket seller 

to stand behind a desk or table. He has a 
number of cardboard tickets. Each ticket has writ- 
ten on it a word taken from the spelling lesson. 
Use as many words as are required for the lesson. 
The tickets can be duplicated if the list is small, or 
if a large number of pupils are playing. 

Choose pupils to take the ferry across the river. 
Each child steps in turn to the ticket office and asks 
the agent for a ticket. The ticket seller takes a 
ticket and pronounces the word on it. The child im- 
mediately spells it. If he spells the word correctly 
he is given the ticket and goes on board the steam- 
ship. If he fails to spell the word he must return 
home ang forfeit his trip. 

After the boat is filled the ticket collector comes 
for the tickets. Each pupil gives his ticket to the 
collector, pronounces his word and spells it. This 
gives every child two turns to spell his word. 

Now it is time for the steamship to go across the 
river. A whistle blows and the ship is off. Bright 
rhythmic music in waltz time from a phonograph or 
piano adds to the charm of the trip. The pupils can 
keep time to the rhythm by bending and swaying to 
the movement of the boat. 

When the music stops the boat has reached the 
other side of the river. All get out at the ferry land- 
ing. A new group of pupils are chosen to make the 
return trip, or a new set of tickets can be used with 
the same group. 


THE Pi—E GAME 
Dame, get up and bake your pies, 
Bake your pies, bake your pies. 
Dame get up and bake your pies, 
So early Monday morning. 


Cut circles of thin cardboard or stiff paper for 
pies. The edges can be irregular or scalloped to 
make the pie more realistic. The pupils can do this 
as a busy-work project. Write a list of spelling 
words on the blackboard and assign a number of 
pupils to write words on the pies, giving one word 
to each pie. 

Choose a girl to be the Dame. She is given the 
pies and arranges them on a table while the class 
sing or recite the rhyme. Each pie is placed with 
the written word on the bottom. 

Several children are chosen to be customers; they 
go to the Dame. One says to her, “I want to buy a 
pie. I will take this one,” pointing to one selected. 
“What kind is it?” 

The Dame picks it up and is careful to hide the 
word written on the under side. She says, “This is 
‘good,’” or any other spelling word written on it. 

The pupil immediately spells the word “good.” 
If correct, the Dame gives him the pie. If mis- 
spelled, he must go without a pie. 

The game continues until all the pies are sold 
(spelled). Another Dame and customers are chos- 
en, and the game is repeated. 

For holidays use Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, or whatever the day is, in the 
song, instead of the day of the week. 


TREASURE CHEST 
Collect from catalogues and magazines advertise- 
ment pictures such as: 


TOYS CLOTHING FOOD TOOLS PASTRY FLOWERS 
drum gloves bacon saw cake rose 
‘wagon shoes milk hammer biscuits daisy 
hoops coats gelatin nails pie violet 
balls hats ice cream hatchet bread aster 
tops caps eggs wrench buns blue bell 


As a project, ask the pupils to bring in these pic- 
tures. During busy work periods the pictures can 
be cut out and mounted on cardboard. An attract- 
ive box is chosen for the treasure chest, and in it 
are placed the mounted pictures. In schools where 
there is an abundance of material in the homes real 
objects can be brought in and placed in the chest. 
Real flowers, fruit and vegetables also are interest- 
ing material and add a touch of realism. 

A pupil is chosen to get a treasure from the chest. 
He opens the chest, closes his eyes or turns his 


head, and without looking takes something from it. 
When he looks at the treasure he found, he pro- 
nounces its name and spells it. He keeps the treas- 
ure if he spells it correctly; if misspelled, he returns 
it to the treasure chest. 

Another child goes to the treasure chest, and the 
game proceeds as before. The game is ended when 
all the treasures have been taken from the chest. 


PICKING ORANGES 


Use a small branch of a tree for this game. Plant 
the branch in the sand table or in a flower pot. 

As a project, give the pupils orange-colored pa- 
per and have them cut out oranges. A list of con- 
sonants and double consonants is placed on the 
blackboard. The pupils write these letters on the 
oranges, using one letter or double letter for each 
orange. The best written ones are kept for the 
game. The older pupils in the class are asked to 
draw a string or thread through each paper orange 
and tie a knot. The oranges are hung on the tree. 

A pupil is chosen to pick an orange from the tree. 
He selects an orange ana looks at the letter written 
on it. He uses the initial letter to form a word. 
The pupil pronounces the word he formed and then 
spells it. If correct, he picks the orange and takes 
it to his desk. If misspelled, he cannot have it. 

Another pupil is chosen, and the game continues 
until all the oranges have ‘been picked. If time per- 
mits, a new orange tree is grown by hanging other 
oranges on it. 
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THE FOx AND THE RABBIT 


Choose a fox, several rabbits, and a hunter. 


Whisper a spelling word to each rabbit. 
is different. 


Each word 


The hunter hides in the woods behind a tree 


(desk). 
bench). 


The fox hides in his den (under a chair or 
He says to himself, “I am going to catch 


Bunny Rabbit when he comes by.” 
Soon one of the rabbits comes hopping through 


the woods. 


The fox jumps out of his den and asks, 


“Are you Bunny Rabbit?” 


Bunny Rabbit: 


“No, he is my brother. I am 


1-i-t-t-l-e” (or any word in the spelling lesson. 


Fox says: 


you. 


spells it, the rabbit calls “Help!” 


“L-i-t-t-l-e—little. I will not catch 


I want Bunny Rabbit.” 
If the fox fails to guess the rabbit’s name when he 


The hunter quick- 


ly runs from his hiding place and shoots the fox. 


The rabbit runs home safely. 
en to play. 


Another fox is chos- 


When the fox guesses correctly he allows the rab- 


bit to hop home. 


The fox then hides in his den for 


the next rabbit. 
The last rabbit to hop across the fox’s den is 


Bunny Rabbit. 


Rabbit?” 


“Yes,” replies 
The fox chases him. 
home (desk) 
without him. 


The fox asks, “Are you Bunny 


Bunny Rabbit and runs away. 
If Bunny Rabbit reaches his 
safely, the fox returns to his den 
If the fox catches Bunny Rabbit he 


takes him to his den. 





DECEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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or somehow not 
at Christmas. 


But all the long year | 

through, 
you 
others 


Is the joy that 
comes back 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS EVE. 


last Christmas Eve. I wouldn't be surprised if it was 
if you can draw the pictures that go with this story: 


Here's what our big black cat .Tom, told me happened at our house 






true! See 
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lor right next to him, He lifted his hat, 





The little folks And the jolly wood toys AA little Wood Man 
Had gone to bed, re perched in a row, Witha little red hat, 
All waiting for Santa Right next to a Was smiling. a wide 
To come, Nice new drum. Happy smile; 
s a \. - A 
froma 
- ‘ 





“Won't you come fora ride, 


Dressed up neat and trim Gallantly clike that-) Perched up by my side? 
Was a little wood lady And said , How nice I'm_sure you'll be glad 
OF style. To meet you" If you do” 




















=~ —— 





So they both climbea ontop ‘That the little wood man Andwhendaylightcameround But the little wood 
Ofa te Hobby arse” Pulled herdonthe reins The ots acral thir toys Bat his little wood friond 
Who started so wildly’ Before the wild broncho And all of the family Never told of the gay ride 
To rock Would stop. Were glad. They'd had. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


December Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

In one of the letters sent me recently, a teacher 
writes that some of the children in her school have 
no conception of the meaning of Christmas. They 
have been deprived of the beautiful thought of giv- 
ing and doing for others; they have known little, if 
anything, of the Christ Child, and of the commem- 
oration of His birthday on Christmas Day. 

It is hard to conceive of this fact in a country 
such as ours, and yet our population is made up of 
such a mixture of peoples, with heritages so varied, 
that it is not to be wondered at that a condition of 
this kind exists. 

Is it not true that oftentimes we take too much 
for granted in teaching any subject? What ex- 
periences are common to every child and what are 
not? Children come from homes with environment 
so different that, especially with young children, we 
have very little that we are absolutely sure of. 

An amusing experience came to me while spend- 
ing a summer in New York City. I visited a kin- 
dergarten held in a church located in the Italian 
district. The kindergarten teacher asked me to tell 
the children a-story. Without any thought in the 
matter, I started to tell “The Little Pig with the 
Curly Tail,” a most popular story with all the chil- 
dren with whom I had come in contact. As usual 
in telling a story I watched the children’s faces, 
and soon I saw a perfectly blank expression creep 
over every small countenance. Immediately I 
changed to a finger play which has fascinated chil- 
dren for ages, and expressions of joy and happiness 
appeared on the little faces. It amazed me to think 
that I could have been so stupid as to tell a story of 
a pig to children living in the heart of New York 
City. However, teachers are constantly making 
these mistakes, although they may not be so ob- 
vious as this one. 

The teacher has much to do in preparing herself 
for telling the story of the Christ Child. I have 
found that the reading of “Ben Hur” is inspira- 
tional and gives that attitude of mind which helps 
so much in presenting the true idea of the sym- 
bolism of the Christ Child. 

In giving to children Christmas and all that it 
signifies we are enriching their experiences a hun- 
dredfold. We must keep this in mind when we feel 
that perhaps all the work which Christmas brings 
is hardly worth while. If we stop to think, we 
know that we cannot estimate the happiness this 
holiday brings to young lives. 

The following is a list of Christmas stories which 
may be read or told to children during the month 
of December: “The First Christmas Presents” by 
Edward Everett Hale, from Miss Wiltsie’s “Kinder- 
garten Stories and Morning Talks”; “The Golden 
Cobwebs” and “The Little Fir Tree,” from Sara 
Cone Bryant’s “How, to Tell Stories to Children”; 
“Little Piccola” and “The Stranger Child,” from 
Frances Jenkins Olcott’s “Good Stories for Great 
Holidays”; “The Story of Christmas” by Nora A. 
Smith, from “The Story Hour” by Wiggin and 
Smith. 

In the Instructor Literature Series (F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 7 cents each) the following may be 
had: No. 195, “The Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and Stories”; No. 220, “Story 
of the Christ Child’; No. 289, “The Snow Man, 
The Little Fir Tree, and Other Stories.” Dickens’ 
“A Christmas Carol” is No. 19 in the Excelsior Lit- 
erature Series (same publishers, 18 cents). Sev- 
eral good Christmas stories will be found in this 
issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











The Help-One-Another pages are filled this month 
with excellent articles on the making of Christ- 
mas gifts, schoolroom decorations for the holiday 
time, how to make holly wreaths, and other sugges- 
tions of all kinds for Christmas. The writers are 
so full of their subjects that they have written 
pages of interesting material. This pleases me very 
much, for I can almost see into these schoolrooms 
and breathe the very atmosphere of Christmas 
created by these teachers. Teaching becomes a 
thing alive, throbbing with interest, when back of 
it all is the spirit of creating and loving. I want 
more letters such as these. Write of your prepara- 
tions before Christmas, what stories you told, and 
the kind of programs you gave. I wish letters as 
well on other subjects which are full of interest 
to teachers and pupils. 

Your friend, 

NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Alice Seibert, Green Bank, New Jersey, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and South America. 

Miss Helen M. Thompson, Rising Sun, Maryland, 
and her pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
wish to exchange letters, views and sample products 
with teachers and pupils in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, Cuba, the Philippines, and Hawaii, or 
South America. 

The seventh grade pupils of Mrs. G. F. Noble, 
Sisson, California, desire to exchange letters with 
pupils of the seventh grade in schools of the United 


States, Alaska, Philippines, Canada, and _ the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
The fifth, sixth and eighth grade pupils of 


Susanna Learn, Carpenter School, Cambridge, Wis- 
consin, would like to exchange letters, products and 
views with pupils of any state in the Union, Canada, 
South America and Hawaiian Islands. 


Letters 


Santa Claus Song 


By the aid of the following verses I devised a 
unique and pleasing way of ushering Santa Claus 
into the Christmas gathering last year. The verses 
are sung to the tune of “Are You Sleeping, Brother 
John?” The first verse was sung by the little chil- 
dren as they stood about the Christmas tree. The 
second verse was a surprise to them and was sung 
by Santa Claus as he came in with his pack. 


“Are you coming, are you coming, 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus? 
Christmas bells are ringing, 
Christmas bells are ringing, 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus.” 


“IT am coming, I am coming, 
Children dear, children dear. 
Hear my sleigh bells ringing, 
Hear my sleigh bells ringing, 
Children dear, children dear.” 
EunNIcE M. Grove, Iowa. 


Money from Christmas Wreaths 


As we were starting a new school and just get- 
ting established, we needed money for a library and 
for many other things. We decided to make 
wreaths, and this is the way we went about it. 

First we selected our materials from the cedar 
trees, the trailing arbutus, and Oregon grape 
leaves, with rose hips to add the coloring. We had 
willows and bailing wire for frames. The wires 
were fastened together to make a frame about 
thirty-two inches in circumference. We made all 
of our frames before starting to make the wreaths, 
and found that when our supply of wire was ex- 
hausted we could use willows instead. 

We selected willows about three feet long and 


about one third of an inch in diameter. Lapping 
one end of the willow over the other about three 
inches, we tied it very firmly with black linen 
thread. This made the circle about thirty-two 
inches in circumference. 

We cut the thorns from the rose stems and broke 
the cedar branches into small twigs. We tied very 
firmly to the top of the frame two small cedar twigs 
and a bunch of rose hips, making the next bunch of 
cedar and rose hips cover the string and ends of 
the last. Both sides of the frame were covered 
in this way. 

After we had a few of these wreaths made, we 
wrote to several department and variety stores, en- 
closing samples and asking them to sell our wreaths 
on commission. We received several favorable an- 
swers. We made nineteen wreaths and sent them 
all to one firm. They sold all but one, which was 
slightly faded. Our wreaths brought us six dol- 
lars and forty cents net, with which we bought six- 
teen classics and several more expensive books, in- 
cluding a book on how to make baskets. We intend 
to make some baskets to sell for our school. Since 
our first experiment turned out so well, we intend 
to make many more wreaths next Christmas.— 
EDNA Burns, Wyoming. 


Christmas in a Rural School 


Our Christmas activities one holiday season were 


unusually satisfactory compared with previous 
years. Probably what we did will suggest helpful 
ideas to other busy rural teachers. 

I attribute our satisfaction largely to the fact 
that I had worked out a definite plan and knew long 
beforehand just what I wished to do in the way of 


a program, in decorations, and in gift-making. In 
former years I had made purchases in an impul- 
sive, hurried, unsystematic, hit-or-miss fashion, and, 
like the bargain hunter, would find later that I had 
spent really more than I could afford while the re- 
sults were not at all commensurate with my efforts. 
With my list of ideas, which I had jotted down at 
various times as a guide, I selected from my col- 
lection of magazines, clippings, advertisements, etc., 
just what was best suited for my one-room rural 
school of forty-five children in seven grades. 

When school first opened in October, each child, 
as a project, set out two bulbs in oiled paper pots 
and one in a neatly painted discarded tin can, and 
was instructed how to make them bloom by Christ- 
mas. I had obtained the bulbs from interested 
friends in town at practically no expense. The 
blooming plants were used both for decorations and 
for gifts at our yuletide celebration. 

From the beginning of school these articles had 
been collected and saved: tablet backs of all sizes; 
all colored wrapping paper; tin foil from camera 
films and from other products; tissue paper; and 
cigar boxes. 

I knew that many of the patrons would complain 
when the children began “using valuable school 
time for playing,” so I made it a condition that all 
lessons be unusually well prepared; then as the last 
lesson for the day was recited by each class, that 
class could use the time until dismissal for “mak- 
ing things.” The younger children finished their 
lessons first, and I was assisted by the older pupils 
in directing the activities of the primary children. 
Just before the noon dismissal each day, I used a 
few minutes for giving instructions as to the mak- 
ing of the various gifts and decorations and ad- 
vising as to material for use in the booklets, ete. 
Every individual in the community received some 
small remembrance. Every father and mother, lit- 
tle and big sister and brother, and every “stranger 
within our gates,” or school community, was made 
to feel that he had been thought of. 

Picture booklets which delighted the smaller 
children not yet in school were made by using dark 
drawing or construction paper (sometimes heavy 
brown wrapping paper), 12”x9” in size, for the 
cover. It was folded in the center, making it 6”x9”. 


Then six sheets.of white paper of the same size, and 
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folded in the same manner, were inserted between 
the covers and securely fastened by cord. Pictures 
of Santa Claus and other Christmas subjects were 
clipped from magazines, newspapers, advertise- 
ments, and other sources and pasted on the white 
leaves with library paste. The lower grade children 
delighted in coloring the black and white cut-out 
pictures with crayola. 

The larger girls, with the help of their older sis- 
ters and mothers at home, made some rag toys, 
such as dolls, rabbits, and cats, for the small 
children. 

The intermediate and larger pupils made very 
creditable booklets in a way similar to the above, 
but exercised choice in the selection of the color of 
drawing paper used for the covers. They decorated 
the covers with appropriate mottoes and stencil de- 
signs colored with crayola. On the first page the 
little poem “Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?” 
was neatly copied, and the upper edge and sides of 
the page were decorated with swinging bells. Some 
beautiful designs were copied from pretty Christ- 
mas post cards. The story of the Christ Child was 
written, and each main event illustrated with the 
one-cent pictures of Mother and Child, Manger, 
Shepherds, Three Wise Men, Star of the East, Holy 
Night, Adoration, Madonna, Flight. 

The first and second grades made yards of paper 
chains for decoration. Holly chains were made 
from a pattern similar to that given in the Decem- 
ber, 1920, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
Each leaf was three and one-half inches long by 
two and one-half inches wide, and made from green 
paper. A slit was made in the center of the leaf in- 
dicated by the dotted lines, one leaf being slipped 
into another. 

We made many other attractive articles but space 
does not permit describing them. However, we 
were more than satisfied with our work and, the 
pleasure we were able to give to others.—JosIE 
JAYNES, Texas. 


A Christmas Tree and a Pie Social 


What does Christmas mean to your pupils? Is it 
just a day for receiving gifts, or does it have in 
it the element of giving as well? And why do we 
celebrate it at all? A boy once asked me if we had 
Christmas because the Battle of Trenton was won 
on that day. Are your pupils better posted? 

I want to tell you how I tried to make Christmas 
mean more to my school by teaching the kind of giv- 
ing that is done for the sake of the Babe whose 
birthday we remember. 

The year before, we had made presents for our 
friends—those from whom we expected presents in 
return. This year it was to be the richer giving, 
that is, giving for its own reward. So many ap- 
peals had come to me from the Near East Relief 
that I decided that our gift should be sent there. 
I told the pupils of these appeals, and they were 
so sorry for the poor children that they wanted to 
help them by sending some potatoes. I explained 
the cost of sending food, and asked the pupils if 
they wanted to make some money for them instead. 
They were all enthusiasm at once, so we brought 
the matter up for consideration in our Little Citi- 
zens’ Club and voted to make things to sell and to 
have a social early in December, if the parents were 
willing. 

My district was so small that I knew unless we 
had the cooperation of all, our social would be a 
failure. The Club voted to invite the mothers to 
visit us the next Friday afternoon and find out 
what they thought about the project. After a 
pleasant afternoon, the children went home happy, 
for the mothers had entered heartily into our plans 
for the social, and had promised to make candy, 
pop corn and pies. 

Then followed busy days in the schoolroom, for 
Jessons must be learned before other work could be 
undertaken. On Friday afternoons I taught the 
children how to make the articles, so that they 
could work on them during the week, when I was 
busy with my classes. We had milkweed balls, 
both white and colored, that we had made earlier 
in the year. We made raffia mats for hot dishes, 
and holders woven of carpet warp and rags on a 
pasteboard loom. We made raffia baskets and 


gourd baskets and perfume sachets. We procured 
empty boxes at the store, and with the help of 


Christmas paper and paste, we turned them into 
very pretty Christmas boxes. Some of these we 
used for candy boxes. From a wall paper sample 
book we made baskets for the pop corn. 

We decided that as this social was to take the 
place of the usual Christmas entertainment, it 
would be nice to have a tree and hang our articles 
to be sold on it. ‘ 

We made posters, one of which we tacked up in 
front of the schoolhouse, and the others we placed 
in the store windows in our nearest town. On the 
posters we pasted colored Christmas trees and pic- 
tures of the Armenian refugees. The letters were 
of red and green as follows: 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE OF 
THE SEASON 
A Christmas Tree—Pie Social 
GREEN VALE SCHOOLHOUSE 
December 8, 1921. 7:00 P. M. 
BRING YouR POCKETBOOK AND PLAY THE 
SANTA CLAUS GAME 
COME! COME! COME! 
HELP Us To HELP THEM 











We wanted to have a short program, so we used 
the playlet, “The Santa Claus Game” published in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, December, 
1917. I changed the play somewhat so that the 
Maid and Minstrel gave verses about the children 
we wanted to help. Instead of Kind Heart giving 
them the Christmas Rules, she told them they could 
play the game by giving the contents of their 
Christmas tree for the poor children. The fairy 
waved her wand and the curtain rolled down, show- 
ing the lighted tree. At the last, instead of sing- 
ing the chorus of “The Santa Claus Game” as given, 
the children sang: 

Now we’re going to play the game, get awake! 

See how quickly all these tickets you can take. 

Spend a quarter or so for the poor child’s sake; 

Help us play the Santa Claus Game. 

Then Kind: Heart gave the children the tickets, 
and they went among the people of the audience 
and sold them. Every article on the tree had a 
number corresponding to the ticket sold, with the 
price indicated. We made our prices low enough 
so that everyone would feel satisfied. 

After the tickets were sold the director acted as 
Santa Claus, and as the articles were handed to 
him, he read the numbers and gave out the articles. 
Then the pies were auctioned off, and after they 
were eaten it was time to go home. 

The money was sent to the Near East Relief 
headquarters, and how proud we were of the receipt 
they sent us! We had it framed and hung up in the 
schoolroom.—FRANCES MEACHAM, Iowa. 


A Christmas Party 


At Christmas, play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 

Everybody loves a party—from the little tots in 
the kindergarten to the older people who are the 
fathers and mothers of these little tots. A Christ- 
mas party is pretty sure to be a “Good Time Party,” 
because so many attractive games are available. 

There are innumerable possibilities in the way 
of decorations and favors, so why not start the very 
first of the month and use the time given to drawing 
for making Christmas posters, bells, stockings, sleds, 
snowballs, cornucopias, Santas, festoons, and white 
streamers ending: in stars. 

It will delight the children to call their school- 
room “Santa’s Workshop.” Just imagine the happy 
faces, the beaming eyes, and the pleasant thoughts 
in their little heads! As each novelty is completed, 
commence at once to decorate. Hang Dutch cur- 
tains of red and green fringe, cut from crepe paper, 
at each window. At the ends of the fringe, fasten 
silver stars. Poinsettias or red balls may be at- 
tached to the curtain cords, and Santa’s face may 
peek in at every window. Cut the faces from crepe 
paper. 

Suspend a large wooden hoop from the center 
chandelier. Tie together all the festoons to be used 


and fasten them at the top. Arrange festoons 
around the hoop evenly and then twist and fasten 
them, pasting in place. Hang bells at intervals of 
equal distance. On the other chandeliers, hang 
large red bells, and on the door a wreath. Cover 
the lights with red crepe paper. 

A tree in the front of the room will be the center 
of attraction.: -Have the children string pop corn 
and cranberries and use the snowballs, sleds, cornu- 
copias, etc., for decoration. If the boys and girls 
care to bring in any of their ornaments from home, 
the tree will be much prettier. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea the week before Christ- 
mas to have the pupils sing “The Wonderful Tree” 
every morning for morning exercises? 

The children will be delighted to make icicle bas- 
kets for the tree. These are very easily made. 
Cover a plain serving cup with white crepe paper, 
and with gummed tape attach a rope handle. Two 
rows of white crepe paper icicles frosted with mica 
should be pasted around the top edge. Balls of 
white cotton on silk cords are sewed to the top of 
the cup. These may be filled with candy or pop 
corn and taken home the day of the party, which 
should be held the last afternoon before vacation. 
At the party, play the following games: 

1. Have a Christmas tree drawn on the board. 
Blindfold one child at a time and have him try to 
put a candle on the tree. Use different colored 
crayons for drawing the candles. 

2. Have a tumbler filled with holly berries, and 
ask each child to guess the number of berries in the 
glass. The winner of the last game may count the 
berries. 

3. Words relating to Christmas. Give each child 
a paper and pencil. In ten minutes’ time, see who 
can tell what the following letters stand for, each 
group making a word relating to Christmas. Write 
answers on paper. A pad and pencil would make 
an appropriate prize. 

atChsmris, ileghs, oylhl, Ilednesa, sownlabl, kcaJ 
trFso, drierene, kosctsign. 

Answers: Christmas, sleigh, holly, candles, 
snowball, Jack Frost, reindeer, stockings. 

4. Telepathy. Have the teacher suggest to the 
children that if they will think hard about the 
points of the compass, after they have blindfolded 
her (the teacher), and turned her around three 
times, she can point accurately to north, south, east, 
and west. This is the secret—there must be a clock 
in the room ticking loudly enough to be heard, no 
matter where you stand. Decide beforehand the ex- 
act position of the points of the compass. Then 
observe their position with reference to the clock. 
When you are blindfolded you can easily get your 
bearings by the ticking of the clock. The children 
will think this is wonderful. 

5. Give each child a small candy cane or a stick 
of ribbon candy, and see who can, by sucking it, 
make the sharpest point. 

A tinkling of sleigh bells is now heard in the hall, 
and one of the boys, dressed as Santa Claus, runs 
in with an ice cream cone for each child. Stand a 
twig of a pine or fir tree in the ice cream. 

The children are now anxious to sing their 
Christmas carols. A very lovely idea is to have 
them form in line (in couples) and slowly and 
quietly walk through the halls singing “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear,’ “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” and “Silent Night.” If one of the chil- 
dren has an especially pleasing voice, have him 
sing the first verse of each song as a solo, the rest 
of the children singing the other. verses. 

When the pupils have gone to their homes, we 
can truly say, “This is the season,of all others for 
a children’s party—when the holiday spirit reigns.” 
ELIZABETH Brown, New Hampshire. 





A Christmas Sand Table 


Last December our first grade sand table received 
many compliments. It was the prettiest we made 
the entire year. We covered the table with cotton 
and sprinkled it with artificial snow. Scattered 
over it we had small branches of cedar, on which 
were bits of cotton and snow.. Near one end of the 
table we put a house. It was made of a pasteboard 
box, 9x8x6 inches, with the corner of another box 
for the roof. The sides, ends, and chimney were of 
red crepe paper, marked with white crayon to look 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Visit to Santa 


By Alice C. Barrows 


The following playlet is especially suitable for 
a rural school of from twelve to twenty pupils. 
The parts of the children and of Santa’s helpers 
may be fitted to any number of children, and 
the costumes are few and simple. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MoTHER — Older girl wearing long 
dress and cap. 
Fairy—Girl (good singer) wearing 


white, with tinsel crown and wand. 

Santa CLaus—Older boy. Usual cos- 
tume. 

Mrs. SANTA CLAUS—Older girl, wear- 
ing long skirt, laced bodice, and 
white “dunce-cap” trimmed with red. 

CHILDREN—Seven small children wear- 
ing school clothes. 

SANTA’s HELPERS—Six boys or girls 
wearing “brownie” caps trimmed 
with red. 


Act I 

SceNnE—Mother seated, holding small 
child. Others grouped about platform. 

1st Child (looking out window)—Oh, 
Mother, hcw it snows! Do you sup- 
pose Santa will be able to get here? 

Mother—I don’t know, dear. We are 
so far away. I’m afraid he may not 
come here this year. (Aside)—Oh, 
dear children, how wish I could 
make Santa come for you. But times 
are so hard. Think it’s the snowstorm, 
if you can, dears. (Wipes away tear.) 

2nd Child—But Mother, you prom- 
ised Santa would bring me a sled. 
Can’t he get even that here? 


3rd Child—And my Jumping Jack, 
Mother. Won’t that. come, either. 

4th Child—I s’posed Santa was just 
everywhere. I didn’t know he minded 
the weather. 

5th Child—I don’t think Santa 
minds the weather. I wish I could see 
Santa. I know he’d give me a Christ- 
mas. 

(Wishing Fairy enters. Mother 
rises and steps aside. Children appear 
surprised and stand in irregular semi- 
circle around Fairy.) 

6th Child—Who are you? 

7th Child—You look like a fairy. 
Are you a really, truly fairy? 

Fairy—yYes, children, I am a really, 
truly fairy. I am the Wishing Fairy. 
I heard your call and answered it. 

1st Child—Oh, Fairy, is there going 
to be a Christmas this year? 

2nd Child—Will Santa come this 


year? Mother was afraid he 
wouldn’t, it was snowing so. 
Fairy—Indeed, there is to be a 


Christmas this year. Although there 
is so much sadness for many, Santa 
will not make it more so by withhold- 
ing his gifts. (Touches 5th Child.) Just 
before I came in I heard you wish to 
see Santa. Would you really like to 
see him? 
5th Child—Yes. 


Others—So would we; but it’s so far 
to go, we wouldn’t be back by Christ- 
mas morning. 

Fairy—Oh, yes, you would. I’ll take 
you if you’d like to go. I’ll show you 
Santa’s palace, and the workshop 
where the Christmas toys are made. 

(Fairy and Mother take chairs, and 
children group near by, while Fairy 
sings a lullaby. As song progresses, 
children fall asleep and curtain is 
drawn.) 

Act II 

ScENE—Workroom in Santa’s Pal- 
ace. Helpers working; three at work 
table of Christmas toys, one packinz 
toys, one addressing tags, etc. Christ- 
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| mas toys, trees, string, paper, etc., lit- 
| tered about. ‘As curtain is drawn 
helpers are busy at work and singing 
song to tune of “Little Brown Jug.” 


I 
In Santa’s palace we’re at work, 
Busy all day we never shirk; 
Working away at Christmas toys, 
All for the little ones’ Christmas joys. 


Chorus— 
Ha,-ha, ha, Brownies we, 
Ha, ha, ha, Brownies we; 
In Santa’s workshop, here are we, 
| Making the toys, for girls and boys. 


II 

Here we're busy the 
through,— 

Always plenty of work to do; 
Working away at Christmas toys, 
) All for the little girls and boys. 
Chorus— 
| 


Ist Helper (to boys at work table)— 
| Here, boys, you’ll have to hurry faster 
| than that or you'll never get those toys 
| done for Santa by Christmas. We 
| have all the year to make them in and 
they must be done and _ packed by 
Christmas Eve. 

2nd Helper (painting a toy)—Never 
you worry. They’ll be ready. Doesn’t 
take this paint long to dry. It’s got to 
smell nice and new or the boys and 
girls won’t like it. 

3rd Helper—I’ve got to sew the ears 
and tails on these animals. Then they’ll 
be ready to tag and pack. 

4th Helper—I shall be glad when 
Christmas is over. Then Santa will let 
us play for a few days. Here I’ve been 
working, working, pasting hair onto 
dollies’ heads and sewing on their arms 
and legs for almost a year. Next year 
I'll ask Santa to give me something 
different. 

5th Helper (looking up from writ- 
ing and stretching cramped fingers) 
What lots of boys and girls there must 
be down on the earth. My fingers are 
so cramped I can hardly use ’em. Why 
can’t the children write to Santa earlier 
in the year? Then I wouldn’t have to 
rush so just before Christmas. I 
haven’t slept for a month. Hardly 
eaten, either, except when Mrs. Santa 
has been kind enough to bring us some 
| food. I shall be glad when Christmas 
|is over. 

Ist Helper—Well, we’re not so badly 
off as Santa, or Mrs. Santa, either. 
Mrs, Santa has all the mail to open 
and read every day—just sacks of it. 
And Santa has worked all he’s been 
able, making that new sleigh and 
breaking in those young. reindeer, 
That fall he got last year from the 
airship made him pretty lame. The 
reindeer are best, after all. 

6th Helper (stopping his work of 
packing bow)—I guess he (pointing at 
5th Helper) can stand it if I can. Here 
I have to read every last one of those 
letters and pack every thing those chil- 
dren ask for. That’s the hardest part, 
I tell you. And =~ children never 
think of thanking Santa, or us, either. 
They just ask for what they want, 
with never a “thank you” for us. (Ap- 


whole year 











pears very angry.) 

Mrs. Santa (entering and laying 
pile of letters on table)—Hush! Hush! 
I’m ashamed of you. How silly to 


quarrel when you think of the pleasure 
you give. Here are a few of the let- 
ters that came in the last sack, 
(Stoops and picks up some of the litter 
on floor.) Do pick up some of these 
| odds and ends. The Wishing Fairy 
is bringing some little earth  chil- 
|dren to see Santa’s palace. I'd be 











ashamed to have them think I usually 
keep such a looking house. (Mrs. 
Santa goes out. Elves straighten 
room and resume work.) 

2nd Helper—Why can’t the Wishing 
Fairy stay away now? We’re so busy, 
Santa ought to send her and the chil- 
dren away. 

3rd Helper—The Wishing Fairy 
isn’t to blame. She can’t help the 
children’s wishing. 

4th Helper—And I s’pose it’s nat- 
ural to wish about Santa at this time of 
year. 

1st Helper—Hush, get busy. They’re 
coming now. Behave your best! 

(Door opens and Fairy enters with 
first three children. Children look 
about room and at playthings.) 

Fairy—This is the workroom. These 
brownies are the ones who make the 
toys and pack and label them for 
Santa. You know he needs someone to 
do that. He’d never be ready by 
Christmas Eve if it weren’t for these 
brownies. 

1st Child—What do the brownies do 
all the rest of the year? 

5th Helper (angrily) —Well, when do 
you think we do all this work, anyhow? 
The day before Christmas? 

1st Helper—Nixie, you be careful. 
What would Santa say if he heard 
you speak like that? 

Fairy—Why, child, the brownies are 
busy the whole year round, making 
these toys. Only just now they are fin- 
ishing a few last ones and labeling 
them for Santa to take. 

1st Child—Ot course! I didn’t think 
of that. What work it must be! 

Santa (entering and patting chil- 
dren on head)—Well, well! Some lit- 
tle people like to see how the wheels go 
around, eh? ’Most time to think about 
Santa. Been good this year? Or shall 
I pack some switches for you? 

1st Child—I’ve been good. 

2nd Child—And me, too. 

3rd Child—I’ve been awfully good. 

Santa—Of course, of course. I should 
have known. All children are good 
nowadays. (Santa and brownies 
laugh.) 

1st Child—Please, Mr. Santa Claus, 
we'd like to know if you’re coming this 
year with an airship or an automobile. 

Santa—Neither, children. I’m going 
back to reindeer. They’re the most re- 
liable, after all I fell from my air- 
ship last Christmas and I’ve been lame 
ever since. And the automobile made 
altogether toc much noise. It woke 
the people so they heard me come. So 
I’m going back to the reindeer this 
year. 

1st Child—Are you going to bring us 
any toys this year? Mother said we 
were so poor you wouldn’t notice us. 

Santa—No toys this year? Why not? 
I’ll bring you some toys, but it would 
be better if I knew what toys you 
wanted. Have you written me a 
letter? 

1st Child—No; we didn’t think of 
that. Is it too late now to write? 

Santa—It’s pretty late now. T'll 
see if I can fix it for you. But next 
year you mustn’t forget to write. 
(Calling.) Mrs. Santa, please bring 
in my pack. (Mrs. Santa enters and 
places pack in center of platform. 


Santa opens pack, pouring part of con- 
tents on floor.) 
have? 
like. 

1st Child—Oh! Santa, may I have 
this big game and the picture book? 
Is that too much? 


Now what will you 
You may choose anything you 
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Santa—No, indeed. And what will 
the rest of you have? .Take your 
choice. 

(Curtain. 
toys, etc.) 


All interested in choosing 


Celebrating Christmas in Mother 
Goose Land 


By Sylvia B. Carter 
Principal of North School, Bemidji, Minn, 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

The Story Hour I and Natural Meth- 
od I Readers give excellent ideas for 
costuming, or these may be obtained 
from a Mother Goose book. 

THE OLD WoMAN WHO LIVES IN A 
SHOE—Should be dressed in a shabby 
black dress with a big white collar. 

MorHerR GoosE—Dress of light col- 
ors with puffs at sides. By the use of 
tissue paper these puffs may be made 
to stand out nicely. 

Farry—Short, full dress of cheese- 
cloth. White crepe paper tied around 
the waist with a large bow in back. 
Little circles of pink crepe may be 
pinned around the bottom of the dress 
and around the sash. If wrinkled to- 
gether they take the place of rosebuds. 

Bo-PpEEP—Dressed much like Mother 
Goose. Carries toy sheep and shep- 
herd’s crook. 

JaAcK HorNER—Overalls with a black 
vest over shirt. He carries a Christ- 


| mas pie. 


QUEEN oF Hearts—White dress cov- 
ered with red paper hearts. 


KNAvVE OF HEearts—White suit cov- 
ered with red paper hearts. 

Boy Biur—Blue overalls and blouse, 
white ruffles at neck and sleeves, straw 
hat. He carries a basket of horns 
which are made from colored paper. 

Mistress Mary— White flowered 
dress with side puffs. She carries a 
basket overflowing with flowers. Paper 
flowers may be used. 

Tommy TUCKER—See Story Hour I. 

CHILDREN OF MOTHER GOOsE (In- 
cluding Teddy, Mary, and others)— 
Girls dressed in aprons, boys in over- 
alls. 

SETTING 

Home of the Old Woman of the Shoe. 
Poorly furnished room. Fireplace in 
one corner. A table may be placed on 
one side of the room with many dishes 
of broth set around. As many chil- 
dren may take part as desired. Be- 
sides the song books mentioned, Sidney 
Homer’s “Songs from Mother Goose” 
may be used to advantage. 


ScENE I 
(The Old Woman of the Shoe is 


seated alone, head in hands, and seem- 


| ing very sad.) 


Old Woman—Dear me. Here it is 
nearly Christmas time and I have no 
way of making a merry Christmas for 
all my boys and girls. 


(Shakes head and sobs. Knock at 


door. Enter Mother Goose.) 

Old Woman—Why how do you do, 
Mother Goose? Come rightin. Please 
have a chair. 

Mother Goose—Yes, thank you. 


(Looks around.) 
your children? 

Old Woman—They are down-town 
looking at the toys in the windows. 
You see, that is all the Christmas that 
they can have. (Laughing and talk- 
ing outside.) Oh, here they come now. 

(Children enter with wraps on. They 
all greet Mother Goose and stand 
around ' her.) 


Why, where are all 








— 


Christmas 
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Mother Goose (looking around at all 
the children)—I’m glad you’re here 
now for I have a surprise to tell you 
all. (Children crowd closer.) I am 
going to have a Christmas party and 
I want you to come and stay all the 
afternoon with me. Will you? 

All—Oh yes! Thank you, Mother 
Goose! (Clap hands.) Oh goody! 
goody! goody! 

Mother Goose—I must go now and 
prepare for Christmas day. Good-by! 


All—Good-by, Mother Goose. 


Scene II 

(Mother Goose, Old Woman of the 
Shoe, and the children are sitting be- 
side a trimmed Christmas tree in the 
beautifully decorated home of Mother 
Goose. Fairy skips in.) 

Fairy—Merry Christmas, all. 

All (in surprise)—Why, Merry 
Christmas, Fairy. Are you coming to 
our party, too? 

Fairy (shaking finger and smiling) — 
Yes, and between you and me, 
And that pretty Christmas tree, 
More of Mother Goose’s friends 

are coming,— 
You'll see! 
(Bo-Peep enters, with toy sheep.) 
Fairy—Oh, here comes Bo-Peep! 
 eegcieelieaaa Christmas to you 

all. 
Mother Goose—Come right in, my 
dear. But where are your sheep? 


(Song: “Little Bo-Peep” from “Sto- |: 


ry Hour Manual,” or other appropri- 
ate song.) 

Bo-Peep— 

I’ve left them all day; 
My friends, it doesn’t pay; 

I’ll never more let them roam, 
For only one has come home. 
(Hands sheep to one of the boys.) 

Its wool will make you a nice warm 
suit, Teddy. 

Teddy—Oh, thank you, Bo-Peep. 

(He takes sheep and shows it to his 
mother. Knock at door—Jack Horner 
appears.) 

(Song: “Little Jack Horner,” from 
“More Mother Goose Songs” by Ethel 
Crowninshield.) 

Jack Horner— 

No, I will not tarry; 
I’ve brought my pie for Mary. 

(Hands pie to one of the girls—Mary 
thanks him and .takes her pie over to 
the corner. Enter Queen of Hearts 
followed by the Knave of Hearts with 
his basket of tarts.) 

All— 

Merry Christmas, Queen of Hearts, 
Where are all your tarts? 

Queen of Hearts (pointing to the 
Knave)—The Knave of Hearts stole 
my tarts, and with them ran away. 

Mother Goose—Why did you do that, 
Knave of Hearts? 

Knave— 

To help make a merry Christmas 
For some good little girls and boys. 
And, of course, you’ll all admit 
That tarts are better than toys. 

(Knave sets basket under tree.) 

All— 

Oh, we thank you for the tarts. 
What would Christmas be 
Without the Knave of Hearts? 

(Enter Boy Blue, Mistress Mary, 
and Tommy Tucker.) 

Boy Blue (stepping forward with a 
horn in one hand and a basket of 
horns in the other)— 

Boy Blue has come with many a 
horn, 
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Each child may have one to blow 
in the morn. 
All (laughing and pointing fingers) — 
And we won’t go to sleep, 
And let the cows in the corn. 
Mistress Mary (stepping forward 
with a basket of flowers)— 
On Christmas day, we should hap- 


py_be, 
So with these flowers, let us deck 
our tree. 


Mother Goose (while Mistress Mary 
and two of the girls put the flowers on 
the tree)— 

Mistress Mary, you must have a 
fine garden this year, 

And thanks for the flowers, that 
bring such good cheer. 

Tommy Tucker (stepping forward 
with a few loaves of bread and a pack- 
age of butter)— 

I’ve brought you some white bread 
and butter, 

And if you’ll sing, 

You can have it for supper. 

All— 

Oh, Tommy Tucker, 

You’re supposed to sing for your 
supper! 

Tommy Tucker— 

On Christmas day, 
I take my bread, 
And make you sing 
For it instead. 

All (laughing)—Well, what shall we 
sing? ‘ 

Mother Goose—Let us sing, “Why 
Do Bells at Christmas Ring?” 

(Tommy gives a nod of approval and 
puts bread and butter under tree.) 

(Song: “Why. Do Bells at Christ- 
mas Ring?” or other desired song.) 

Mother Goose—Now, who will dance? 

(Tommy Tucker, Mistress Mary, 
Boy Blue, and Bo-Peep skip forward 
and dance the Kinderpolka from 
Crampton’s “The Folk Dance Book.’) 

All (after clapping)— 

Oh Fairy, so light and airy, 
Please go dance and do not tarry. 
(Fairy dances alone.) 

Boy Blue—Now, Mother Goose, will 
you tell us a story, please? 

(Mother Goose tells “The Birth of 
Christ” from “Worth While Stories for 
Every Day,” by Evans. After the story 
everyone thanks Mother Goose.) 

Mother Goose (motioning to each one 
as she calls them)— ; 

Come, boys and girls, with your 
mother so dear, 
It is late and you are hungry, I 


fear. 

Now, Tommy Tucker, bring your 
bread, 

And Knave of Hearts, your tarts 
so red, 


And Bo-Peep, please do not tarry, 
But bring with you sweet Mistress 


Mary. 
And Queen of Hearts, don’t make 
us wait, 


For dinner is ready, we must not 
be late. 

Come, Jack Horner, and Boy Blue 
so tall, 

as everyone, to the dining 
all. 


(Mother Goose motions to the door, 
and all the children skip out by twos.) 


Christmas Greeting 
By Ruth Wooden 
Some folks may think me much too 
small ' 
To speak a piece before you all, 
But I can say so all can hear: 
“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” 
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Santa’s Helpers 


A CHRISTMAS DANCE 
For 8 Fairies and 9 Brownies 


By E. Rubie Capen 


Costumes — Regulation fairy 


bric. 
Steps—slides and skipping. 


Music—“Dance of the Fireflies” by 
S. B. Pennington (B. F. Wood Music 
Begin at the 63rd meas- 


Co., Boston). 
ure, 
DANCE 


Entrance—Skip in, in line, first a 
etc.—8 


brownie and then a fairy, 
measures. 


I A—4 slides to right—2 measures. 


B—4 slides to left—2 measures. 


C—4 slides to right—2 measures. 


D—4 slides to left—2 measures. 


II A—Fairies skip forward, brown- 


ies stay in line—2 measures. 
B—Brownies skip forward and 
fairies skip back—2 measures. 
C—Repeat A and B—4 measures. 

III Skip into circle formation — 4 
measures. Each turn in place 
to right with little skipping 
steps—4 measures. 

IV All skip in to center and out again 
—4 measures. Fairies skip 
in to center and out as brown- 
ies stand in circle—4 meas- 
ures, 
ter and out as fairies stand in 
circle—4 measures. 
in to center and out—4 meas- 


ures. ; 
V All skip in circle to right—4 
measures. Leader leads out 


into line again—4 measures. 
VI Repeat Step I—8 measures. 
VII Skip in circle to right and out, 
using as much of music as 
necessary. 


The dance may be used to introduce 
Santa Claus, the brownies and fairies 
leading him in at the end of the dance. 


Preparations 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Our kitchen’s full of lovely smells of 
cinnamon and spice 

And fat mince pies and frosted cakes 
and everything that’s nice; 

My sister Susan’s popping corn and 
pretty soon she’ll be 

A-stringing popcorn necklaces to hang 
upon our tree. 


There’s whispering and there’s mys- 
tery and secrets in the air 

And bundles keep a-coming in and 
folks whisk up the stair; 

There’s something hid in our 
room right underneath the bed, 

But when I tried to take a peep I 
bumped my head instead. 


spare 


Expressmen’s carts come rattling up 
and bringing things in here, 

And when folks see me watching, they 
sa “Run away, my dear” 

They ‘tell me that, it seems ‘to me, 
*bout twenty times a day, 

Though I don’t understand at all why 
I should run away. 


To-night I’m going to help my sister 
Susan trim the tree 

And hang my longest stocking up 
where Santa Claus can see; 

My mother taught me how to mend 
the holes all by myself 

And I am going to hang it right be- 
neath the mantel-shelf. 


I’m glad that is is almost time for 
Santa to appear, 
For I do think that Christmas is the 


and 
brownie costumes of tarletan and cam- 


Spirit of Christmas— 





Brownies skip in to cen- | 


All skip | 








best day in the year. 
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The Spirit of Christmas 
By Ruth Wooden 


An Exercise for One Large Girl d F 
Smaller Children. a a 


The Spirit of Christmas should be 
dressed in white with a sash of red 
and green across her breast. On the 
sash are pasted sparkling white letters 
spelling “Christmas.” She should wear 
a crown of tinsel. The Helpers should 
each wear a narrow sash of red and 
green. <A _ shelf or stand should be 
placed ready to receive the gifts of the 
Helpers. They may remain during the 
rest of the entertainment. 


I am the Spirit of Christmastide; 

Happy thoughts in me abide; 

The joy of giving to others’ more 
poor 

Is a way of happiness ever sure. 

Music hear I in the pattering feet 

Of children who Christmas morn do 
greet; 

In faint, far prancing of tiny hoofs 


On frozen pathways and snowy 
roofs; 

In the chime of sleighbells, loud 
and clear— 


All these bring gladness to my ear. 
I am ever young, nor shall I grow 


old ners of stand and claps hands. 
ond Helper enters with two red bells, 
| also passing to the left of Spirit.) 





As the years pass on through time 
untold 


Laas: & _ _Christmas 
he Recitat 


ions, Songs and 


For I came into being at the birth | 
of a Child 

Who rules in men’s hearts, 
der and mild. 

I am the joy of the Christmas time, | 

and | 


Of which 
rhyme. 


men 







tell in carol 


But I have Helpers waiting here 


Who give their share of Christmas 


cheer ; 
Listen, I pr ay, 


How they the gladness help to swell. 


(Spirit clasps her hands. 
er enters with two wreaths and passes 
to left of Spirit.) 


First Helper— 


and they will tell 


Mistletoe and trailing pine, 
Scarlet fruit of bush and vine, 
Crimson cord and glossy leaf 


Go to make the Christmas wreath. 


(Helper hands wreaths to Spirit.) 


Spirit— 
Evergreens bring a message to all, 
For Christ, the Child of Bethlehem’s 


stall, 
Taught that life everlasting could 


be,— 


A message of hope for you and for 


me, 


(Spirit hangs wreaths on front cor- 
Sec- 
‘ 


so ten- 


First Help- | 





The Christmas Ship 
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This ship will be heavy-laden 
With riches from all the year. 
It may not bring gold or jewels, 
But plenty of love and cheer. 
—Chorus 


Its treasures are yours for asking, 


If only you do your part. 


Just keep all the windows open 
That gladness may fill your heart. 


—Chorus 
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Second Helper— 
Christmas bells 
Bringing hope 


ring merrily, 
and cheer; 
May they thus ring cheerily 
Through the glad New Year. 
(Helper hands bells to Spirit.) 
| Spirit— 
A symbol of mirth 
A certain cure for sadness 
Is the loud, clear chime of the 
Christmas bell, 
For the sweet old story it will retell, 
(Spirit hangs a_ bell inside each 
| wreath and claps hands. Third Help- 
ler enters with a large red stocking and 
stands at right of Spirit.) 
Third Helper— 
I bring stockings to children dear, 
Then on the day that’s drawing near 
They’ll find them stuffed with many 


and gladness, 





toys 
That Santa leaves good girls and 
boys. 
(Helper hands stocking to Spirit.) 
Spirit— 


This is a sign of childhood’s glee, 
Laughter that rings so merrily, 

A joy that grown-ups yearly share 
As the chimes ring out on the Christ- 


mas air. 
(Spirit hangs stocking between 
|wreaths and claps hands. Fourth 
| Helper enters with small Christmas 


tree, prettily decorated.) 
Fourth Helper— 


The Christmas tree, with sparkles 
flecked, 

With goodies, gifts and candles 
decked, 


Will always bring its share of joy 
To every merry girl and boy. 
(Helper hands tree to Spirit, who 
Pabasia it on stand and recites, pointing 
j to tree in the first line.) 
Spirit— 
Gladness this tree will bring to you, 
Gladness I bring to each one, too; 
So in your hearts may I not stay 
Till time brings round next Christ- 
mas Day? 











Sing a Song 


(Tune: Sing a Song of Sixpence) 


Sing a song of Christmas! 
Pockets full of gold; 
Plums and cakes for Polly’s stocking, 
More than it can hold. 
Pudding in the great pot, 
Turkey on the spit, 
Merry faces round the 
Sorrow? Not a bit! 


fire, 


Sing a song of Christmas! 








Thanks to God on high 
For the tender hearts abounding 
With His charity! 
Gifts for all the needy, 
For the sad hearts, love, 
And a little angel smiling 
In sweet heaven above. 


The Country Chimney 
By E. S. Rees 


Our chimney in the country 
Would let old Santa through, 
But down here in the city, 
I don’t know what he’ll do. 


He used to slide as easy 
Down Grandma’s chimney 

But down here in the city 
There’s no place to slide through. 


flue! 


‘for down here in the city 
They don’t know how to build 
A fireplace or a chimney 
Like those at Bradley’s Guild. 


And though the house is lovely, 
And everything is bright, 

I'd give it for the old one, 
To sleep there Christmas night. 








% 
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The Birth of Peace 
Arranged by Mrs. Oscar M. Mehus 
This exercise requires fourteen chil- 

dren, four of whom are mentioned be- 
low as First Child, Second Child, ete. 
Five of the children represent stars: 
First Star, North Star, Morning Star, 
Evening Star, and Bethlehem Star. 
Four children are candle-bearers. 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn is sung by a 
child having an unusually good voice, 
or by an older girl. 

Make five stars from cardboard and 
cover them with tinsel. The Bethlehem 
Star should be larger than the rest. 
Mount them on broom handles and be- 
low each fasten a flashlight which 
serves to light up the star above. All 
four candle-bearers and singers should 
be attired in white robes or night- 
gowns, with hair arranged in flowing 
style, and wearing crowns of tinsel. 
The four candle-bearers should carry 
lighted candles. An improvised manger 
may be made by covering an ordinary 
clothes basket with cloth and placing 
it on a low stand. All other lights 
should be turned off and the flashlights 
turned on. 

The children and stars enter in 
pairs to the soft strains of “Silent 
Night” and take their positions, stars 
and children alternating, in a semi- 
circle around the manger, leaving a 
space for the Bethlehem Star at the 
center of the semicircle. (The figures 
in parenthesis indicate the position of 
each.) The soft music continues as 
the children and stars recite. 

First Child (1)— 
Some may tell of the bright sun, 
And some of the moon’s silvery 
light, 
But I shall tell of the star 
That looks in at my window each 
night. 
First Star (2)— 
Sing not of my beauty, dear child, 
Tell not of my tiny light; 
’Tis the lovely Bethlehem Star 
That shines with a beauty more 
bright. 

(First pair face fully front as sec- 

ond pair approach.) 
Second Child (3)— 
I tell of the bright North Star 
With its steadily gleaming light, 
Guiding those on land and sea 
Through the lonely darkness of 
night. 
Vorth Star (4)— 
My light is often hidden 
When I would guide those that 


roam, 
But the Bethlehem Star leads ever 
To. a glorious Heavenly home! 
Third Child (6)— 
And I love best the morning star, 
Last of the hosts of the night; 
Telling of the wakening of day, 
Of a glory by far more bright. 
Morning Star (7)— 
I herald but one short day: for many, 
Mayhap, of sorrow and care, 
While the Bethlehem Star gives 
promise 
Of a gladness: that all may share. 
Fourth Child (8)— 
love the evening star 
Soft glowing in the evening sky, 
When the toil of the day is over 
And evening’s quiet is nigh. 
Evening Star (9)— 
True, I tell of peace, dear child, 
At the end of a busy day, 
But the Bethlehem Star brought 
peace 
For ever, for ever, and ay. 
(Children face toward the right as 
the Bethlehem Star appears.) 


All— 
She comes. 


The Bethlehem Star! 


Recitat 
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(Bethlehem Star, Number 5, enters 
while organ softly plays “Star of the 
East.) 

Bethlehem Star— 

Oh, give not me your praises 

Who came but to tell of His birth; 

Worship the Babe in the Manger, 

The King of all the earth. 

The children and stars remain in po- 
sition while an invisible chorus sings 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” The 
four candle-bearers enter in pairs to 
the strains of Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
and take their positions about the 
m4nger, the first two standing behind 
it and the other two kneeling before it. 
The singer then enters, takes her posi- 
tion behind the manger, and sings the 
hymn. The words and music, together 
with appropriate gestures, will be found 
on page 197 of Christmas Plays and 
Recitations (F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., 35 cents). 


A Southern Christmas 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Sort of hard to understand— 
Christmas down in Dixie-land; 
Funniest thing that ever was 

How poor Mister Santa Claus 

Has to manage ’bout his sleigh 
When he takes a trip that way; 
Leaves his reindeer, I am told, 
Some place where it’s nice and cold. 


Has to carry his own pack 

All around right on his back; 

Wears his shirt-sleeves rolled, I hear, 
And a rose behind his ear. 

Makes you laugh? Well, I should say— 
Can’t imagine him that way. 

Yes, and it’s hard to believe 

Folks shoot fireworks Christmas Eve, 
Just as we do in July 

On the Fourth—don’t ask me why. 


Here is something, though, that you 
Would just love, I know, to do: 
Gather your own boughs of holly, 
Wouldn’t that be really jolly? 
Holly grows down South, you know, 
Holly and the mistletoe, 

And the lovely youpon tree— 
That’s a sight we never see— 

With its load of berries red. 
Southern woods are never dead. 


At Christmas time one often sees 
Southern children cutting trees; 
(To chop a pine tree for a present, 
Does sound queer, but rather pleasant.) 
Must not envy them, you know, 
Since they never see the snow, 
Never hear the bells a-jingle, 

Never feel the air a-tingle, 

Never skate or slide or gleigh 

As you can on Christmas day; 
Otherwise these children do, 
Christmas, much the same as you. 


The Babe of Bethlehem 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 
A little Baby, long ago, 
In Bethlehem was born, 
And angels told His birth before 
The coming of the morn. 


The shepherds from the fields near by, 
Wise men from far away, 

Came to the lowly stable where 
The little Christ-child lay. 


That little Babe of Bethlehem 
Still lives in Heaven above. 
He came to teach us how to live; 
To show our Father’s love. 


His coming made our Christmas Day 
The very best of days, 

The time of joy, of loving gifts, 
Of happiness, and praise, 
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Who Can Guess? 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


(To be recited by nine children, each wear- 
ing a red cardboard Christmas bell, each bell 
having on it one of the letters that form the 
word CHRISTMAS printed in gold. These bells 
are worn with reverse side to audience, and 
turned to show printed letter when verse is 
spoken.) 

We children are excited 

And happy as can be; 
You’ll guess the secret, maybe, 

When I turn my letter C. 


And next in line comes letter H, 
And that perhaps means Happy! 
Now I must let my neighbor speak— 
We have to make it snappy. 


I seem to see a lovely tree 
With a golden, shining star; 

So while you try to guess the rest 
I'll turn my letter R. 


I’m thinking of a big, roast goose, 
Plum-pudding, cake and pie; 

Such jolly, jolly fun we’ll have,— 
And here’s my letter J. 


I see a little fairy, sweet, 
In gold and tinsel dress; 

She’s peeping ’mong the evergreens 
To see my letter S. 


We take our sleds and hatchets 
And find a nice fir-tree; 

You want to know what this is for, 
So here’s my letter T. 


There is one day we children love 
Far more than rarest gem; 

To let you know what day I mean 
I turn my letter M. 


We hope that in this lovely world 
No hearts are sad to-day; 

And with this hope for old and young 
I turn my letter A. 


And now we are so near the end 
I know you’ll surely guess 
The jolly word our letters spell 

Before I turn my S. 


LL 
Christmas is the word we spell— 
There’s Christmas in our hearts as 
well— 
The happiest words e’er said or sung: 
“Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 
to old and young.” 


Christmas Sights 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Christmas day is drawing near, 
Nicest day of all the year; 

Streets and shops and folks are gay 
Just before this holiday. 


Mystery is in the air, 

Talk of presents everywhere; 
Postman has an extra pack, 
Gifts are bulging out his sack. 


Wagons, autos, trucks and sleighs 
Dart about the town’s highways 
Leaving bundles in their wake, 
Lots of fun and no mistake, 


People carry Christmas toys, 
Dolls for girls and sleds for boys; 
Grown-ups with an air of glee 
Drag along the Christmas tree. 


Kitchens smell of lovely spice; 
Puddings, pies and all that’s nice 
Cooks now bake and put away 
For the feast on Christmas day. 


Soon old Santa’s team will glide 
O’er the roof and down he'll slide 
Sooty chimneys without fear; 

He brings gifts this way each year; 
In the morning there they’ll be 
Hanging on the Christmas tree. 
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Plays Si 


Christmas 
By Eliza Macbeth 


(Children enter in single file. Each carries 
large initial of word with which his line be- 
gins. Letters may be red on green background 
or vice versa. If edged with gilt they would be 
more striking.) 

C—Children, happy as can be,— 
H—Hear them sing so merrily! 
R—Ringing bells so clear and sweet, 
I—In our hearts the echoes beat. 
S—Stuffings, dumplings—piping hot— 
T—Turkeys, apples, cake—what not! 
M—Mother with a door locked tight, 
A—And the boys you can’t make fight! 
S—Sure it’s Christmas—you guessed 
right! 


Christmas Joy 
By Essie R. Dale 
There is no day like Christmas day 
With all its fun and cheer, 
I really think it is a shame 
It comes but once a year. 


Now wash day, which comes every 


week, 
Is not a bit of fun. 
It’s “Dorothy, tend the baby, dear,’ 
Or on some errand run. 


At noon when we sit down to eat 
’Bout all we have is beans, 

I wish wash days and Christmas days 
Were not such—well—extremes. 


For Christmas day my mother bakes 
The best cake ever was— 

Puts raisins, nuts and citron in, 
And never fails, because 


She measures that a pint’s a pound 
And bakes it by the clock, 

And best of all my Christmas joys, 
I get to lick the crock! 


That’s Christmas 
By Eliza Macbeth 


Good things stacked up in the cellar, 
Apples red and pumpkins yeller— 
That’s Christmas! 


Poor old turkey lookin’ blue, 
Think he knows what’s comin’, too— 
That’s Christmas! 


All the kids as good as pie, 
If they keep it up they’ll die— 
That’s Christmas! 


Sister with her mistletoe, 
Says she’s gettin’ “fixed” fer Joe— 
That’s Christmas! 


Always someone at the door, 
Kinfolks comin’ by the score— 
That’s Christmas! 


Snow an’ ice an’ lots of fun, 
Something nice fer every one— 
That’s Christmas! 


Santa Claus 


By Mary Shuster 
(Tune: Yankee Doodle.) 
Boys— 
Santa Claus, that jolly man, 
Is good to all us boys, sir, 
He fills our Christmas stockings up, 
Until they’re full of toys, sir. 


Chorus (All)— 

Santa Claus is jolly, sir, 
Santa Claus is kind sir; 

He’ll fill our stockings to the top, 
If we will only mind, sir. 


Girls— 
Santa also likes us girls, 
He thinks we’re very sweet, sir; 
And he will fill our stockings up, 
If we are clean and neat, sir.. 
—Chorus. 
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Latest Columbia Educational New Process 
Records for Children Everywhere 


Songs for Children 


(a) Little Birdie. (Neidlinger) (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
A-3152 | (b) Bubbles. (Neidlinger) (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 


Beautiful Melodies for Music Memory Contests 
or Studies in Music Appreciation 


(a) Hark, Hark, the Lark. (Schubert) . 
A-3156 ) (b) On Wings of Song. (Mendelssohn) 
10-inch § (c) Sapphic Ode. (Brahms) 
75c |(a) With Verdure Clad. (Haydn) 
(b) O, for the Wings of a Dove. (Mendelssohn) 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


Short Classic Selections for Music Memory Contests 
or for use in teaching Appreciation 


(a) Slumber Song. (Reinhold) 
A-3157 (b) Waltz No. 15. (Brahms) 
10-inch (a) Andante from “Orpheus.” (Gluck) 


75¢ (b) Romanze. (Mozart) 
Supervised by Ethel Robinson. Approved by Patty 

Smith Hill. 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


A-3158 ((a) To Spring. (Grieg) 
10-inch, (b) A Deserted Farm. (MacDowell) 
7c (a) Pastoral Symphony. (Handel) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 

A-3159 ((a) To a Wild Rose. (MacDowell) 
10-inch< (b) To a Water-Lily. (MacDowell) 
75c ((a) Narcissus. (Nevin) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 

A-3170 (a) Fairy Pipers, from “Wand of Youth.” (Elgar) 
10-inch (b) The Tame Bear, from “Wand of Youth.” (Elgar) 
75 (a) Starlight, from “Sea Pieces.” (MacDowell) 
(b) The Clown, from “Marionettes.” (MacDowell) 


Short Classic Selections for Music Memory Contests 
or for use as materials for teaching Appreciation, 
‘Rhythm and Re-creation 


A-3161 (a) Fairies’ March. (Mendelssohn) 
i0-inch (b) Fairies’ Dance. (Mendelssohn) 
75¢ (a) A Dance of Clowns, Ne. 1. (Mendelssohn) 
(b) A Dance of Clowns, No, 2. - (Mendelssohn) 

From “Midsummer Night’s Dream” Suite. 

Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 

A-3160 (a) The Dwarfs. (Reinhold) 
10-inch (b) The Witch. (MacDowell) 
7c | (a) La Cinquantaine. (Gabriel-Marie) 
(b) The EIf Dance. (Spindler) 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


Folk Music as a Basis of Appreciation Study 


(a) Tribal Prayer. (Omaha) 

(b) Mohawk’s Lullaby. 
A-3162 } (c) Happy Song. (Mohawk) 
10-inch Sung by Oskenontor. 
7c }(a) Dance Song. (Omaha) 
(b) Flute Melody. (Dakota) 
(c) Shuffling Feet. (Sioux) 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


. (a) Chinese March, Tao Yin. 
_—_ ( (b) Japanese Dance. 
(a) Danse des Alemées. 


- (b) Arabian Melody. 

Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
Short Selections as Basic Form Study 

(a) Ash Grove. (Welsh Folk-Tune) 
A-3164 (b) Londonderry Air. (Irish Tune) 
10 ‘ach: (c) Theme from Ninth Symphony. (Beethoven) 
7c) (a) Greeting. (Mendelssohn) 
© | (a) Canon. (Gavotte) (Martini) 
(b) Theme and Variations in E Flat. (Haydn) 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


A-3165( (a) Song of Thanksgiving. (Lydian Mode) (Beethoven) 
10-inch) (b) Pythian Ode. (Dorian Mode) (Pindar) 
75c | ca Fugue No. 7. (Bach) 
(b) Summer is a-coming in. : _ (Traditional) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


Write for Special Offer 
Educational Department 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


1819 Broadway 











10-inch, (a) I Love Little Pussy. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
Se ) (b) Rock-a-bye Dolly. (Grant-Schafer) (c) Vocal 
(d) Orchestra Sung by Laura Bryant. 


Fairy Ship “Mother Goose.” (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
Grasshopper Green. (Gaynor) (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
Sandman, from “Hansel and Gretel.” (Humperdinck) 
(a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
Barefoot Goslings, from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel.” 
(Humperdinck) (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
Sung by Laura Bryant. 


A-3154 
10-inch 
75¢ 


Johnny-Jump-Up. (Ernest Hesser) (a) Vocal 
(b) Orchestra 

A-3155 \The Christmas Tree Man. (Ernest Hesser) (c) Vocal 
10-inch (d) Orchestra 

75c /Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey. (Neidlinger) (a) Vocal 
(b) Orchestra 

Mr. Frog. (Neidlinger) (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 


Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman. 
The Old Man Clothed in Leather. (Elliott) (a) Vocal 
nail (b) Orchestra 

10-inch The Child and the Star. (Elliott) (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 

5c Little Bo-Peep. (Elliott) (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 

Hey, Diddle, Diddle. (Elliott) (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 

Dickory, Dickory, Dock. (Elliott) (e) Vocal (f) Orchestra 

Sung by Gertrude Schmidt. 

Now is the Month of Maying. (Morley) (a) Vocal 
saul (b) Orchestra ; 

10-inch- The Evening Star. (Reinecke) (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 

75¢ I Saw Three Ships. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 

{storm and Sunshine. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 

Sung by Gertrude Schmidt. 


Songs and Singing Games 
A-3153 I See You. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
10-inch How d’ye Do, My Partner. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
75 Skip to Ma Lou. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
Swiss May Song. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman. 


Songs from the Hollis Dann Music Course 


A-3169{ Dapple Gray. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
10-inch Tick-Tock. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
The Little Bird. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 


T5e Autumn Winds. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
First Year Book (American Book Company) 

Sung by Laura Bryant. 

A-3168 Two Little Roses. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 

10-inch The Little Elf. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 

75¢ Rock-a-Bye. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 


The Little Fiddle. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
Second Year Book (American Book Company) 

Sung by Laura Bryant. 
Watchman, What of the Night? (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
Star Fishing. (c) Vocal 
75¢ Morning Compliments. (a) Vocal (b) Orchestra 
The Mary Jane. (c) Vocal (d) Orchestra 
Third Year Book (American Book Company) 

Sung by Laura Bryant. 


A-3167 
10-inch 


(a) If I Were a Rose. 
Pepa (b) The Fairy Crew. 
5c (a) Baby Seed Song. 
(b) Good Morning! 
Fourth Year Book (American Book Company) 
Sung by Laura Bryant. 


The New Columbia School Phonograph 


The only cabinet phonograph manufactured 
exclusively for school use. The New Columbia 
is unmatched for beauty, pure tone reproduc- 
tion and mechanical efficiency. 

The model pictured is built especially for 
schools. Note the stout artillery wheels, six 
shelves for records permitting an easy classifica- 
tion of records, lock on the cover and doors pro- 
tecting movable parts and records, exclusive 
tone-control leaves. 

The list price is $120. Write for special offer 
to schools, 





New York City 





























His Christmas Tree 
By Lyle Murray and Helena Willett 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Boy—Plain clothes. Nightshirt. 
MoTHER—Simple black dress 

white apron. 

Spipers—Black one-piece suits with 
humps on the backs, and pockets in 
which they carry their balls of thread. 
Black hoods. 

Brownigs—Pointed caps; short coats 
with tails; straight knee-length trou- 
sers with pockets; pointed shoes. Band 
of color and feather on caps. Rosettes 
of color on shoes and two rosettes on 
back of coats at waist. Bells on toes, 
caps, and tails. Each has a_long- 
stemmed pipe in pocket, except Tuck, 
who has his fastened in his cap. 

Bres—Black bloomers and _ full 
blouses; sleeves to wrists; two bands 
of orange tight around body. Black 
skulleaps with long wire feelers hav- 
ing knots of orange at base. Black 
wings. Several small colored candles 
in pockets. 

FIrREFLIES—Gray peasant slips. Gray 
capes and hoods lined with red; red 
tapers. 

SNOWFLAKES—White dresses, stock- 
ings, and shoes; tinsel band and tinsel 
star in hair; large white tarlatan bows 
between shoulders from which drop 
draperies bordered with tinsel and 
fastened to wrists. 

CHRISTMAS ANGEL—Long white dra- 
pery shirred at neck, caught loosely at 
waistline by a heavy cord; loose flow- 
ing sleeves; long white wings fastened 
to shoulders. In her hand she carries 
a large silver star. 


and 


SETTING 


Living room meagerly furnished. 

Right front—bed or couch. 

Center—small Christmas tree wired 
with tiny electric lights concealed by 
branches. 

Left—small table with pitcher con- 
taining warm, soapy water ready for 
blowing bubbles, and a bowl. Two 
chairs. 

Door right; door left; door or win- 
dow center back. 


THE PLAY 


Boy (fastening candle holders to 
tree and whistling)—Mother, do you 
think Santa will bring me something 
nice for Christmas? 

Mother (sewing)—No, Bennie dear, 
I don’t believe it would be worth while 
to count on anything for Christmas 
this year. You know Santa Claus must 
spend his time making other poor lit- 
tle children happy. We must not ex- 
pect him to come to our house when 
they need him so badly. Wouldn’t you 
rather he would go to their houses 
than come here this year? 

Boy—But Mother, maybe he could 
find one little gift in his pack for me, 
something the other little boys wouldn’t 
care for, 

Mother —WVm afraid not, Sonny. 
There are so many little boys poorer 
than you are that he will never get to 
our house. 

30y— But Mother, I have just 
dreamed of his bringing me a dear 
little puppy, or maybe a sled, or maybe 
a nice warm overcoat and a pair of 
mittens. 

Mother (sighing and wiping away 
a tear)—Let’s not talk about it any 
more, darling. He can’t do it at all, 
and it just makes us feel bad to talk 
about it. 





Recitat 





tree. It was such fun hunting for it, 
and really, Mother, it was the loveliest 
one in all the woods, with its beautiful 
little branches, and its shiny green 
needles. And after all, Mother, I be- 
lieve I would rather have a beautiful 
tree than anything else. A tree, Moth- 
er! A beautiful Christmas tree! Oh! 
Won’t it be lovely! lovely! lovely! 
(Jumps up and down and claps hands.) 


Mother—But dearest, we have noth- 
ing to put on the tree, and in the morn- 


| ing it will be just as it is now. 


| Brave little chap! 





Boy—Well, anyway, I have my little 





Boy—Oh, but that’s the loveliest 
part of all! You see the Christmas 
Angel will come and make it all beau- 
tiful for me if she knows I want her to. 


Mother—But if she shouldn’t find 
the little tree? 


Boy-—But I know she will find it, 
Mother. And I just know she will 
make it beautiful. She can do any- 
thing, and she just loves to help little 
boys if they realiy want her to. (Feels 
of tree.) It isn’t very solid. I will get 
a nail and pound it in so the tree can’t 
fall over. (Evxit.) 


Mother (laying sewing aside)— 
The morning will 
be hard when he sees his poor little 
tree bare and alone just as it was 


when he went to bed. But his faith in 





the Christmas Angel is so strong I! him up and hums “Silent Night” as 
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cannot bear to destroy it. Let me see— | she tidies up the room.) 


in the back room, in that little old 
trunk, is his daddy’s coat. 
him a snug, warm coat of it—and [’ll 

What matter if it does take all 
; he will have one gift on his 


do it! 


night 


tree of faith. 


(Enter Boy with hammer and nail. 
Drives nail into base of tree, then looks 


at it.) 


Boy—lIt’s cold in here without a fire. 
Let’s go to bed right away so we can 
(Starts 


get up early in the morning. 


undressing during following conversa- 
Isn’t that a beautiful tree? 
It’s even prettier than it was in the 
I looked all around but didn’t 
see anything that was just right, until 
all at once this one seemed to stand out 
from all. the rest and I almost heard 
it ask me to take it. Wasn’t that queer, 
But it’s just what I want. 
Now I must tell the Christmas Angel 


tion.) 


woods. 


Mother? 


it’s h 


ere. (Kneels by bed.) 


I can make 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


God bless Mother and me, and oh, 
Christmas Angel! don’t forget about 
my little tree—(Jumps into bed, waves 
Mother covers 


his h 


and to the tree. 





Cc. R. OF. 
Brightly. 


Clapping All Together 


Carolyn R. Freeman 
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When the snowflakes cover Gloomy clouds may gather 
All the ground, Up on high, ; 
Everywhere you go But they’ll turn to silver 
You'll hear a cheery sound. If you only try. 
—Chorus —Chorus 


(At suitable places, children clap hands, smiling.) 








Mother (bending over sleeping boy) 
—Dear little man, you shall have the 
nice warm coat you have been dream- 
ing of. That is all Mother can do, but 
the Christmas Angel has already made 
your tree beautiful, for it shines with 
the radiant faith of your dear brave 
heart. Oh, darling boy, hold fast your 
faith in angels. Faith’s fancy will 
weave fine threads of purest gold 
among the branches of your little tree; 
will set thereon the glow of many sun- 
sets; and on the topmost branch will 
hang a star—that eternal star of hope 
followed by Wise Men in the days of 
old; still followed by those who any 
touch of wisdom have. (Evwit left. 
Boy sleeps during play which follows.) 

(Spiders, who have been hiding be- 
hind the furniture, crawl out.) 

1st Spider—Did you hear what the 
little boy said? The Christmas Angel 
has called us and we must be at work. 
We have tried to spin our webs over 
the chairs, across the windows, and in 
the corners, but they are always dis- 
covered and swept away. But now we 
have found just the right place, and 
that will be our share toward trimming 
the tree. 

2nd Spider—Let us choose our most 
beautiful threads and weave our most 
wonderful patterns, for this will be 
the last web we shall spin this year. In 
the spring we will get some new 
threads and our webs will be more 
beautiful than ever before. 

1st Spider—Let us decide which 
threads to use. 

2nd Spider (pulling out ball of gray 
yarn)—This gray I use only on dork 
rainy days, for it just matches the 
gloomy old rain clouds. 

1st Spider (holding up ball of blue) 
—This lovely blue I weave in quiet 
corners, while baby sleeps tucked under 
her coverlet of softest down. 

2nd Spider—It’s just the color of 
her dear baby eyes. 

1st Spider—This white thread I use 
in the early morning and weave it 
from the bending grasses, where it 
sparkles like diamonds in the sun. 

2nd Spider—Here is just what I 
have been looking for. (Holds up a 
ball of silver tinsel, then begins to 
weave it over tree.) Jack Frost gave 
this to me. It was just common spi- 
der web once, but he came along and 
blew his frosty breath upon it and 
changed it into frosted cords. 

1st Spider (finding a ball of golden 
tinsel)—Oh! I have found a ball of it, 
too! Only mine is golden where the 
slanting rays of the sun have lightly 
kissed it. (Begins to weave.) 

2nd Spider (weaving steadily back 
and forth as he talks) Yesterday, as 
I crawled through the forest, I saw the 
Brownie Boys. They were up to their 
pranks and had scarcely a minute to 
talk to me. 

18t Spider—What were they doing? 

2nd Spider—They were pulling 
feathers from a deserted Oriole’s nest 
and tickling the nose of poor. little 
Striped Chipmunk, who had gone to 
sleep for the winter. And they were 
playing marbles with Red Squirrel’s 
winter supply of nuts, though they put 
every one back when they had finished 
their game. Then they were playing 
leapfrog with the bright colored oak 
leaves with which dear Mother West 
Wind was trying to cover the violets 
under the trees. 

1st Spider—Oh, they are lively little 
chaps, but everyone loves them. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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a 
(ood Fellow 
0 Yourself 


this Christmas 


Put a T. C. U. 
Membership Policy 


in Your Own Stocking 


This little slip of paper, slipped into your own stocking, will afford 
you far more satisfaction for the entire year 1924 than any other pres- 
ent you will receive. 

It will make you one of those fortunate Teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 

—Who have a regular income in time of need. 

—Who receive $50 a month when totally disabled by Accident or Con- 
fining Sickness. 

—Who receive $25 a month when totally disabled by illness and requiring 
= attention at least once a week, but when not confined to 

ouse, 

—Who receive stated operation benefits in addition. 

—Who receive 20% increase in Sick Benefits for two months, when con- 
fined in established hospital. 

—Who receive $50 a month when quarantined and regular salary discon- 


tinued. 
—Who receive regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 for major ac- 
cidents. 


—wWho receive double benefits for travel accidents. 
—Who are protected during vacation as well as during school year. 
—Who are able to “smile thru the tears”. 
The feeling of T. C. U. protection will stimulate your vitality and in- 
crease your efficiency. 
School Teachers, particularly, need such protection, because their in- 
comes have not kept pace with the cost of living. Most teachers have 
not had an opportunity for several years to accumulate a surplus. 


“Smiling Thru Tears”—Our New Booklet 


Recently from the press, it tells, in a series of letters from Teachers 
all over America, the story of the T. C. U. more graphically than we 
can tell it. It is sent freely, without placing you under any obligation 
whatever. Just write your name in the coupon on the right and mail 
it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
743 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND. PRIMARY PLANS 








Mr. Owen Says: 


Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, has stated: “The plan of the Company is ideal. 
Its policies assure Teachers a fixed income in the event 
of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. I recommend it 
to all teachers.” 




















“No Friend So True” 4 


I wish to sincerely thank you for the promptness and ro 
sympathy with which you have handled my case. 4 
They say, ‘there’s no friend so true as a dollar or (@ 
two,’—and I am sure the T. C. U. has helped * 
me to realize the correctness of this axiom 
The T. C. U. is indeed a ‘friend in need.’— 
Mrs. Eva D, Mayer, Lakewood, Ohio, 
September 7, 1923. 
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(Brownie peeps in at window.) 

2nd Spider (spying Brownie)—Hel- 
lo! There is Bumpy Brownie now! 
Come in, Bumpy, and see what you 
think of our tree. (Brownie comes 
dancing in. Surveys tree.) 

Bumpy—Oh! what wonderful spider 
webs! I didn’t know you could make 
such beautiful ones. That silver 
thread looks like a fairy’s clothesline 
that I saw down in the dell one morn- 
ing, just at dawn. I heard what the 
little boy said, too; for I was hiding 
from Tuck in a swallow’s nest under 
the eaves. The Christmas Angel whis- 
pered her message to me and I forgot 
all about the game and Tuck, and, 
creeping under the window ledge, I lis- 
tened to all he said. I have been try- 
ing to think how we Brownies can 
help. (Scratches head.) I have it! I 
have it! You just wait a minute! 
(Skips out and whistles a call. Spi- 
ders finish and slowly crawl back to 
opposite corners of room, as Brownies 
come dancing in.) 

Bumpy (to Brownie Boys)—You re- 
member I told you about the tree? 

Jrownies—Yes! Yes! And we all 
want to do something for it. 

Bumpy—I have thought of a plan! 
We will blow bubbles, the prettiest ones 
we can, and hang them on the tree! 
Let’s each one blow the color he likes 
best. Here is some soap. Every one 
get his pipe ready. (Pours water from 
pitcher into bowl, pretending to make 
suds, while the rest find their pipes.) 

Tuck (searching frantically through 
pockets)—I don’t seem to have my 
pipe! Guess I must have left it in the 
glen where we were blowing bubbles 
for the Fairy Queen. Oh dear! Oh 
dear! What shall I do? (Cries loudly 
while other Brownies search his pock- 
ets.) 

Ist Brownie (offering pipe)—Here, 
use mine. 

Tuck—No! No! My pipe blows 
golden bubbles, and yours blows only 
blue! (Cries harder.) 

Ist Brownie (spying lost pipe 
Tuck’s cap)—Oh, here it is! 
laugh.) You are like some little boys 
I know. You never can remember 
where your things are, and someone 
has to find them for you. 

Bumpy—Here is the water. 
hurry. 

(All blow bubbles. Encourage nat- 
ural spontaneous conversation lasting 
several minutes, such as:—“Oh, see my 
big one!” “Pshaw! mine burst!” 
“Here’s a blue one!” etc. As soon as 
they get a nice one they try to hang it 
on the tree, only to find that it in- 
stantly bursts.) 

Tuck—I don’t know what is the mat- 
ter with our bubbles; they just will 
burst the minute we try to hang them 
on the tree. 

2nd Brownie—I know it, and mine 
don’t look as pretty, either, as they al- 
ways have out under the trees. 

3rd Brownie—That’s just what I 
was thinking. I wonder what can be 
the matter? 

Bumpy—Oh, I know! This is just 
common soap we are using, and we 
had fairy soap before. You know fairy 
soap is made from the foam of the 
ocean wave, scented with the perfume 
of wild flowers and tinted with the 
colors of the rainbow. 

Tuck—Of course, that’s what’s the 
trouble. No use to try any longer. I 
will just go get the ones I made yester- 
day. They are lots prettier than these. 


1st Brownie—So will I! 
2nd Brownie — Goody! 
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Goody! 
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Aren’t you glad we hid some of our 
prettiest ones? 

(All skip out and in a minute re- 
turn, each carrying one or more large, 
colored crystal balls.) 

4th Brownie (holding up purple 
ball)—Mine got its brightness and 
color from the mountain mist. A huge 
giant who lives in a cave in the moun- 
tains grew very angry one morning 
because he could not see his favorite 
mountain peak. A blanket of purple 
mist had hidden it. So he puffed out 
his cheeks, and he blew, and he blew, 
until he blew the mist all away. But 
this little piece floated down to me. I 
caught it in my pipe, and when I blew 
it out, it was a bubble! (Hangs bub- 
ble on tree.) 

1st Brownie—Mine was just white 
when it came from my pipe, but a tiny 
breeze caught it, and it sailed up, up, 
up, until it bumped softly right against 
the blue sky. Then it floated slowly 
down again, and now it is just the blue 
of heaven. 

3rd Brownie—Mine was made for 
this very tree; for you see it is green, 
just like all Christmas trees. 


Bumpy—Mine should go right be- 
side yours, for mine got its color from 
the holly berries. With our green and 
red bubbles our tree will match the 
beautiful holly tree, which is a part of 
every real Christmas. 


Tuck—Mine was colored by the 
slanting rays of sunlight that shone 
right into the bowl from which I was 
blowing bubbles. It seemed to set 
every bubble dancing and shining, and 
every one I blew from my pipe turned 
golden yellow. 

2nd Brownie—As the Star Baby 
went to bed he laughed and tossed me a 
tiny corner from his fleecy cloud. See 
what a beautiful bubble it makes! 

All (hands on hips, surveying tree 
with satisfaction)—Isn’t that a grand 
tree? (Skip to rear of stage, left.) 

(Enter Bee, buzzing. Walks slowly 
around tree, inspecting it carefully.) 

Bee—So this is what the Brownies 
were doing when the Christmas Angel 
wakened me. We had all gone to sleep 
for the winter when her soft whisper 
sounded right by our hive door. I 
know those boys, and I just couldn’t 
go back to sleep until I found out what 
they were doing. They have made a 
very pretty tree, but what is a tree 
without candles? We are just the 
ones to make the candles. I will wake 
up the hive and get them to work. We 
have lots of wax and it will take only 
a minute. (Hwit. Bee is heard talking 
to the others.) Wake up! Wake up! 
The boy who planted flowers for us, 
from which to get honey, needs some 
candles for his Christmas tree. We 
must each roll as many as we can and 
do our share toward making his tree 
beautiful. 

(Sleepy droning heard during - fol- 
lowing conversation. Bees come drows- 
ily in and begin to roll candles. They 
become wide awake as they work. 
Droning becomes a decided buzz as 
they roll their candles between hands. 
Each puts his candles on tree as he 
makes them.) 

1st Bee—Now doesn’t it look pretty? 


1st Brownie—Well, maybe you think 
it does, but I don’t think much of can- 
dles unless they are lighted. 

Bee—That is so. How can we light 
them? 

1st Brownie—Well, 
want to know, I’ll tell you. The Fire- 
flies! (All are excited.) I am sure 
they would be glad to light them for 
you. 


if you really 
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Bee—Goody! Goody! Buzzy and 
Lightwings, please ask them to come 
and help us. (Buzzy skips to right, 
Lightwings to left; beckon Fireflies. 
Fireflies dance in.) 

(Folk Dance from a _ phonograph 
record. At close of dance Fireflies 
circle about tree, touching candles with 
tapers—electric lights turned on by 
hidden switch. They dance to right 
and left of stage.) 

Bee (bowing low)—Thank you, Fire- 
flies. What do you think of the tree 
now, Brownies? 


Brownies—Oh, we think 
fine! 


Ist Bee (shivering and chattering) 
—I f-e-e-l] c-o-l-d! 

Bee—No wonder; here come the 
Snowflakes. They are always on hand 
for Christmas. That’s what gives the 
Christmas touch to everything. 


(Snowflakes dance in from right 
and left. Any graceful dance suggest- 
ive of flying snowflakes. At close of 
dance one Snowflake steps out from 
the group.) 

Snowflake—The little fairy folks 
have certainly made a beautiful tree, 
but we want to help, too. I am sure 
the Christmas Angel would be pleased 
if we should hang our snowflake stars 
en the branches. Would you like 
that? 


All—Yes! Yes indeed! (Each skips 
to tree, hanging star. Dance to right 
and left of stage.) 


(Enter Christmas Angel. Comes 
slowly to center of stage. When they 
see her, all the little people kneel and 
remain so until she lifts her star as a 
signal to rise. Then, looking at the 
tree, she speaks.) 

Christmas Angel—Oh! it is beauti- 
ful! The little lad’s faith in me was 
no stronger. than my faith in you. 
With the night winds for messengers, 
and with the faithful fairy folk for 
servants, what need had I for fear? I 
knew his tree would be beautiful, with 
beauty such as only loving hands can 
make. It lacks but one thing. Snow- 
flake, place this star upon the topmost 
branch. (Snowflake comes gracefully 
forward, kneels as she receives the 
star, then fastens it upon the topmost 
branch of the tree.) A symbol of the 
first Christmas star which Wise Men 
followed in the ages past; a sign of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. 
Its radiant beams will bring peace and 
joy to this lad and to all lads who keep 
unclouded their faith in angels. And 
now your work is finished. No word 
of thanks shall mar the spirit of your 
service. “For the deed’s sake have ye 
done the deed.” Yet, for your joy in 
the doing and for the joy of all chil- 
dren, this custom shall be followed in 
the Christmases to come. Spider webs 
of pure gold shall glisten from every 
Christmas tree; bright candles—firefly 
lighted—shall glimmer with the rays 
of sunbeams and the hue of summer 
flowers; brownie bubbles, nature-tinted, 
shall drop from every branch; and 
snowflake stars shall shine among the 
branches. But haste away! Dawn must 
not find us here! (All steal quickly 
and noiselessly away. Spiders are last 
to crawl off.) 

(Boy wakens slowly; sees his tree, 
and excitedly jumps from bed.) 

Boy—Oh! She’s been here! Moth- 
er! Mother! Mother! (Mother en- 
ters left, carrying little coat and mit- 
tens.) The Christmas Angel came! 
I knew she would! I knew she would! 
Oh, Mother, isn’t it lovely! And my 
coat and mittens! (Runs to Mother 
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and takes them.) Oh, Goody! Goody! 
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Didn’t I tell you the Christmas Angel 
could do anything? 

Mother—Why, darling, I don’t un- 
derstand it at all! But I am so happy 
for your sake, dear. And this I do 
know: that somewhere, somehow, God’s 
good angels will care for us! (Carol 
singers heard under windows.) 

Boy—Oh, Mother, do you hear? Lis- 
ten! The carols! The children are 
singing them! Doesn’t it sound beau- 
tiful? Let’s go to the window and 
listen! 

(Curtain slowly falls as carols are 
being sung behind scenes.) 


A Christmas Cycle 
By Theresa Moore Truchot 
Joyous people, tidings I bear, 
Rejoice! 
For He has come, the Light of the 
World! | 







“Peace and Love 
Dwelleth here. 
Light hath banished 
Pain and fear. 
Day hath dawned, 
Glad with light, 

Love’s immortal 
Radiance bright.” 


So sang the angel choir 
On that first Christmas Eve. 
Shone in the East 

A mystic star; 
Led _ by its light 

Came three from afar; 
Cradled in hay 

The Babe they found; 
Heavenly child 

With light around. 


Dark was the night 

In fields without, 
Where shepherds watched 

Their flocks about, 
When lo! a light! 

A heavenly throng 
Good tidings brought 

In joyful song. 


Sleep, wondrous Babe, 
Thy lowly stall 

Is filled with love 
Divine for all. 

The hearts of men 
Rejoice, adore, 

For Thou art Light 
Forevermore. 


The Sugar Plum 
By Clara L. Austin 


The plums that grow on Father’s tree, 
Down by the garden wall, 

Are juicy, sweet, and fine to see, 
And almost big as a ball. 


But when I’m given one to eat, 
There’s always such a fuss; 
“Do try to keep your fingers neat, 

And don’t make such a muss.” 


“Be careful not to swallow skin, 
And watch out for the pit.” 

They set up such an awful din, 
That I’m quite sick of it. 


The plum that better suits my mind 
Is one that has no skin; 

A sweeter meat ’twere hard to find, 
And there’s no pit within. 





And when your teeth sink into it, 
There is no squashy mess; 
Yet every single bit of it 
Is sugary lusciousness. 


It hangs upon the Christmas tree, 
All wrapped in paper bright. 

This sugar plum’s the fruit for.me,— 
Now, don’t you think I’m right? 
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Children Jove Milk in 
a Crisp Wholesome 


Kracker-Kup 


HILDREN like milk better when served in tempting Kracker-Kups. Mil- 

lions of school children drink milk daily during school hours. This 
health promoting measure is becoming recognized by school authorities every- 
where as of undisputed benefit, not only for so-called backward pupils—re- 
tarded due to malnutrition—but also for the well-being of all pupils. Milk 
is the best body builder. Many children tire of it, however, as a daily food. 
But children love Kracker-Kups. And when they drink the equivalent of a The Balanced 
glass of milk from a Kracker Kup—which they eat as they drink the milk— 
they eagerly look forward every day to this light, well-balanced ration. Light Lunch — 


The Kracker-Kup is an edible cup, shaped like a tumbler, the principal in- 

gredient 100 per cent whole wheat (graham) flour, coated thinly on the inside ° 

surface with the purest chocolate. It holds milk or any cold liquid indefinitely A Crisp 

so that as the milk is drunk, this crisp, easily-digested cup is eaten. It tastes e 
better than cake and is more nutritious than bread. The Kracker-Kup not only Chocolate Lined 
guards and promotes the health of children, but it also supplies the element 

of novelty which children love. For the school teacher, it facilitates the dis- Kracker-Kup 


. tribution of milk. Fille d Wi th 


The Kracker-Kup has the hearty endorsement of medical supervisors, doctors, . 
school nurses and teachers. Many New York City schools are now using Wholesome Milk. 


Kracker-Kups for the second year. 
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Kracker-Kups are packed in sanitary cases holding one gross each. We make 
a special proposition to Schools and Boards of Education whereby they can 
obtain this quantity at the special price of $3.60 per gross delivered. Please ee 


tear off the attached coupon for ordering or for requesting a free sample, f : 
Takamine Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| Place cross (x) in square indicating your desire, 
=z | C] Send me free sample of Kracker Kup. 
| OO Enter my order for one gross of Kracker-Kups. Price $3.60 
i 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office per gross delivered. This order is placed with the under- 


"TI 6 Yo E, £ standing that any unused balance can be returned if not entirely 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION 
120 Broadway New York City 
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Santa’s Living Toys 
By Henrietta Armstrong 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Santa CLAusS (large boy)—Regulation 
costume, 

Santa CLAus DoLit (boy)—Same, with- 
out mask, 

Teppy BEAR—A _ khaki-colored one-piece 
suit, having feet, with a square cap which 
covers the whole head except the face, the 
corners forming the ears. 

JUMPING JAcK—Ordinary clown suit. 

Bac oF Canpy—A straight piece of 
cloth is gathered with a ruffle at the neck, 
also gathered in at the knees to look likea 
bag, with openings at the sides for hands. 
A pocket may be sewed on the inside, to 
hold the candies, which may be held up as 
mentioned. 

Curistmas StTar—A large five-pointed 
star is made of pasteboard. A hole is cut 
in the middle just large enough to fit 
around the child’s face. This is covered 
with silver paper and may be decorated 
with tinsel. A rubber or string tied be- 
hind the head holds it firmly ,in place. 

Pop-corN BaLL—A very large cap of 
tissue paper, stuffed to represent a pop- 
corn ball, is fitted over the head, showing 
only the face. It may be edged with pop 
corn and tied with ribbon at the neck. The 
white dress may also be decorated with 
strings of pop corn. 

Topsy Dotit—If a colored girl is not to 
be had, this part may be taken by a little 
white girl who is willing to have her hands 
and face blacked. She should wear an 
old, much-worn apron and have gay bits 
of ribbon, etc., to represent the Topsy in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

PicTturRE Book—Two pieces of paste- 
board, almost large enough to conceal the 
body of the child, are bound together with 
cloth and covered with either cloth or pa- 
per, like a big book. This is decorated 
with cut-out pictures. 

Box or Toots—A large corrugated box, 
with holes in the bottom and top large 
enough for a little boy to step through, al- 
most covers the body of the boy. Another 
piece of the board is fastened to the edges 
of the holes. This should fit the body and 
hold the box in place. A part of the top 
should be fastened on with cloth hinges. 
When raised this displays a few of the 
tools which are fastened to the inside. 
The whole box is covered with wood-pat- 
tern wall paper. The letters may be 
painted or cut from black paper and past- 
ed on. 

NINE SMALL CHILDREN or as many as de- 
sired. If more are added, more gifts 
should be added also. 

The largest toys should stand on the 
lowest part of the tree. 

The frame of the tree is like steps of 
graduated length, the lowest about 6 feet 
long, the top step just large enough to 
hold one child, with a support behind. The 
entire frame is covered with green crepe 
paper which is fringed at the edges. When 
decorated with strings of pop corn, paper 
chains, ete., quite a holiday effect is ob- 
tained. 


SCENE I 


A room decorated for Christmas, the 
most prominent feature of which is a 
large improvised Christmas tree. En- 
ter a group of small children who run 
at once to the tree. After examining 
it they seat themselves on the floor be- 
side it, while one of their number steps 
forward and recites— 


We’re tired of the 
Christmas tree 
With all its tinsel and gold, 
While a gift that is really any good 
Its branches will never hold. 


old-fashioned 


They will do very well for little 
things, ; 
But when we look them o’er 
For drums or horses or books or 
sleds, 
We find these all on the floor. 


So they had one made for us this 
year 
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That is so big and strong 
It will hold the very largest toys 
When Santa comes along. (Sleigh 
bells.) 
(To children) 
Hark! Santa is coming. 
So still we must keep. 
Come, let’s sing our song 
And then play we’re asleep. 








Picture Book 


(Children rise and sing “O Christ- 
mas Tree,” from “Progressive Music 
Series Book One”—Silver, Burdett 
and Company.) Children drop heads 
as though asleep, but wake up quickly 
as Santa speaks to them.) 


Santa—Dear Children— 
I’ve traveled and traveled 
Both far and near 
To see all the gifts 
I brought last year; 


And it really makes me 
Feel quite forlorn 

To see every one of them 
Soiled and torn. 


The dishes are cracked, 
The horns are all dumb 
And there’s a great big hole 
In every drum. 


If the dolls have heads, 

The eyes are punched through, 
And there isn’t a toy 

That is looking new. 


So I’ve brought you to-day 
Very different toys, 

That can all move about 
And make a big noise. 


You can play with these toys 
And they will not break. 

If they do, you’ll be scared 
By the noise they make. 


Now scamper off quickly, 
To bed you must go, 

For gifts never come when 
You’re looking, you know. 


Come back in the morning 
And then you will see 

A toy for each one 
On your big Christmas tree. 


(Children start to go but Santa de- 
tains them.) 


But listen, dear children! 
One thing I must say, 
If you don’t treat them well 
These toys run away. 


Now play with them gently 
And be kind and true 
And so keep the smile they 
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ScEnE II 


Same setting as before except that 
the toys are all in place on the “tree” 
when the curtain is drawn. If possible 
each toy should hold a small electric 
light bulb or flashlight. Children en- 
ter, clap hands, and dance about the 
tree. As the first toy begins to speak, 
the children sit down upon the fioor. 
They clap their hands as each toy fin- 
ishes speaking. 


Christmas Star— 
I’m a Christmas star with shining 


face— 

The top of the Christmas tree is my 
place. 

Then a can shine, like the star of 
old, 

That led wise men, as the story’s 


told, 

To the place where the gentle Christ- 
child lay, 

Sleeping sweetly upon the hay. 


I point up to the heaven 
above, 
And down to those whom Jesus 
loved. 
And out to lands far, far away, 
And lead them all to Christ to-day. 


Christmas Doll— 
I’m a Christmas doll 
With a painted face, 
And ribbons gay 
And dainty lace. 


I have real hair 
That you can comb, 
And it won’t come off 
Like your doll’s at home. 


I can talk and walk 
And cry, boo! hoo! 

And do whatever 
You want me to. 


Jumping Jack— 

I’m a Jumping Jack 
To please the boys. 

Funniest of all the 
Christmas toys. 


I’ve a funny cap 
And a funny suit 

And a funny little 
Horn to toot. 


Just pull my string and 
I stretch out wide 
And up and down 
This pole I'll slide. 
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Teddy Bear— 
I’m a Teddy Bear, 
For little girls 
With rosy cheeks 
And pretty curls. 


They can hug and love 

Me all they please; 

I don’t like boys— 

They always squeeze. 
(Pressing sides) Gr-r-r-r! 
I sound quite fierce, 

But you need not run. 
I will not hurt you. 

I’m only in fun. 


Gr-r-r-r! 


Topsy Doll— 
I’m a Topsy Doll. 
I was never born— 
I jest growed up 
Like beans and corn. 


I like to see folks 
Laugh and play, 

So I came from my 
Storybook to-day. 


I can dance a jig 
And laugh—he! he! 
But I must stand still 
On the Christmas tree. 


Box of Tools 


Bag of Candy— 
I’m a bag of Christmas candy. 
Now don’t you think I’m sweet? 
_ I’m brimful of good-looking things 
For little folks to eat. 


I have chocolate bars a-plenty, 
And little candy canes, 

And fudge and creams and lollipops 
And peppermints for pains. 


I have chocolate-coated apples, 
Big candy sticks like this; 
Now, just sit still a minute and 
I’ll throw you each a kiss. 


(Throws candy kisses to children.) 


Box of Tools— 

I’m a box of tools 
For useful boys 

Who would rather -work 
Than play with toys. 


Open my cover and 
See what I hold. 

I’ve a hammer, a saw and 
A rule that will fold. 


I’ve a gimlet, a wrench, 
And some nails and screws 
Both large and small. Take 











All have when new. 


The “Tree” 


Whatever you choose. 
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A New and Very Usable Book— 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published. Full instructions 
are given for playing more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 


for the use of teachers. 


cal value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. 
amination of the ljst of contents below will show the wide 


age, purpose and occasion. 


scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 


type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 


kept in mind in playing, etc. 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 


Each game is 


The index also deserves special mention. 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 


Value of Play 


Discussion of Age Groups 
Counting Out and Choos- 


ing Sides 
Circle Games 
Dramatic Games 
Singing Games 
Mimetic Games 
Tag Games 


Hide and Chase Games 


Schoolroom Games 








An ex- 

















Classification of Contents 








; a : 
$1.25 Postraip 


Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Arithmetic Ball Games 
Drawing Athletic Games 
Geography Contests—Individuals 
History Contests—Teams 
Language Jumping 
Music Races 
Nature Swatstick 
Reading Miscellaneous 
Spelling Quiet Games 
Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 


820 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 


in full cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. 
year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point.) 














Poems Teachers Ask For 


Poems 
Teachers 
Ask For 








SELECTED. BY READERS | 
OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
vAND “PRIMARY PLANS 





poems. 








quently asked for. 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Price, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Te is a unique collection of poems. 


For sev- 


eral years there has been published in Nor- 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 

of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”. 

This has been wonderfully popular. 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those which have been most fre- 
In reality, therefore, this collec- 
tion has been compiled by teachers and is made up 
of the poems which teachers in general have found 
most desirable for their own and their pupils’ use. 
Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large number of 
the required poems in state courses of study, together 
with others well adapted for reading, reciting, memory 
work, character study, etc. 


Thousands of 


Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers, 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at_the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, ‘The 
rge of the Light 
Brigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar A 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight ; 
Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 
Driving Home the Cows 
Each in His Own 
Tongue 





First _Settler’s Story, 


he 
First Snow-fall, The 
Flag Goes By, The 
Give Us Men 
Gradatim , 
House by_the Side of 
the Road, The 
How He Saved St. 
ichael’s 


If— 
Incident of the French 
Camp 


In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 


une 
Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
Lasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 





L’Envoi 
Little Boy Blue 
Lost Chord, The 


Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 

Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 

October's Bright Blue 
Weather 

Old Clock on_ the 
Stairs, The 

Opportunity 

Irder for _a_ Picture 

Over the Hiil to the 
Poorhouse 


Owl and the Pussy Cat 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Perfect Day, A 

Planting of the Apple- 
Tree 

Poorhouse Nan 

Psalm of Life, A 





Raggedy Man, The 

Recessional, The 

Ride of Jennie McNeal 

Robert. of Lincoln 

Rock Me to Sleep 

Seein’ Things 

Seven Times One 

Sister and I 

Song of the Shirt 

Sweet and Low 

Teacher's Dream, The 

Thanatopsis 

Village Blacksmith, 
The 


We Are Seven 
When_the Cows Come 


‘ome 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
Woodman, Spare that 

Tree 
Your Mission 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on good paper 
and bound in either limp cloth or standard cloth covers, 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, one year, $2.50. 


With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.50. 
PRICE, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


See other offers on page 2. 
If this edition is desired in 


combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder, instead of the limp 
cloth edition, add 40 cents to combination prices quoted above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 


(Order from Nearest Point.) 














Entertainment—Continued 








If you learn to measure 
And mind the rules, 
You can have such fun 
With a box of tools. 


Pop-corn Ball— 
I’m a pop-corn ball, 
I am warm, you see; 
I have just been made 
For the Christmas tree. 


How my kernels jumped 
And frolicked about! 
They could hardly wait 

To be taken out. 


Now they’re all stuck tight 
With sweet candy glue 
And tied up in paper 
All ready for you. 


You'll find my kernels 
Very crisp and sweet. 
But the toy inside 
Was not made to eat. 


Picture Book— 
I’m a picture book 
With wonderful tales 
Of kind fairy queens 
And ships with gold sails; 


And creatures that talk 
Just like me and you, 

And old Santa Claus 
And his reindeer, too. 


Open my covers 
And just take a look, 
You will always love 
Your big picture book. 


Santa Claus Doll— 
I’m a Santa Claus doll, 
Not the real old man. 
But I will be like him 
If a little doll can. 


See my red coat and cap 
And my red leggings gay! 

Old Santa Claus dresses, 
You know, just this way. 


Now I hope, since I’ve come 
With you children to live, 

You'll be like the old saint 
Who has taught us to give. 


Then we'll make others glad 
Every place that we go, 

And be happy ourselves— 
That’s the best way, I know. 


Children (rise and sing, to same tune 
as before— 


O Christmas tree! 
tree! 

With living toys you’re fair to see. 

Old Santa need not have a fear 

To visit us again next year. 

O toys so new, now tell me true, 

Did Santa Claus bring each one of 


O Christmas 


ou? 
What Christmas cheer you bring to 


me! 
O wonderful! wonderful! Christmas 
tree. 


(Each child in turn then takes a toy 
from the tree, the gifts performing 
their little stunts as they are taken: 
Jumping Jack slides, Teddy Bear 
growls, Topsy dances a jig, etc. The 
star may be left alone on the tree while 
children and gifts pause and sing “The 
Star of Joy” from “Christmas Carols” 
—Ginn and Company.) 


The Coming of Santa 
By Mary Murry 


I’m awful ’fraid that Santa Claus 
Won’t come with reindeer sleigh, 
He'll want to be quite stylish, 
As all folks are to-day. 


He’s prob’ly got an auto, 
And if it shouldn’t go, 

How would we all get presents? 
That’s what I’d like to know. 


But then, oh worse, and worser! 
If he’s got an airship, oh! 

And it should fall, (as many do) 
Where would the presents go? 


But I guess Santa is so kind, 
And loves his reindeer sleigh, 
That really I don’t think he could 

Come any other way. 
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What Does the 
Last Bell Mean 
to You? 


S THE last bell to you a welcome bell? Or 
I do outside worries crowd around you: 

how to freshen a blouse for to-morrow, 
what to wear to a patron-teachers’ meeting, 
how to save for a needed suit, how to find 
time for study in order to qualify for $20 
more a month next term? 


Yet that last bell can mean freedom from 
such worries, for through a Woman's 
Institute Course, using spare minutes only, 
you can gain the knowledge to merit a sal- 
ary increase in a few months, and lovely, 
attractive clothes almost from the first. 


In those nightly fifteen or twenty minutes 
usually devoted to mending and pressing, 
you can be shaping brocaded blouses, allur- 
ing frocks of twill, charmeen, vellona with 
the exquisite finish, graceful flares and 
color-flashes shop costumes achieve. You 
can have three times as many clothes as 
now, of finer, more durable fabrics and 
lovelier lines. You can start making charm- 
ing things without a lesson’s delay—so 
swiftly, so vividly does Institute guidance 
summon costume skill! 


All the while shimmering crepes and 
velvets merge richly under your fingers, you 
will be completing a course that can wir 
normal school credits, and gaining savings 
to assure you dreamed-of vacations in 
rugged mountains, beside cool blue seas. 
You will enjoy these picturesque travels 
more keenly, too, because of beautiful 
clothes and the assurance of returning next 
September with late-mode fall and winter 
costumes complete, and a higher salary 
merited through rapid, accurate skill. 


An attractive booklet, “Making Beautiful 
Clothes,” details the Institute’s way to gain 
lovely things and early advancement, no 
matter how limited your present salary. 
Won’t you send a letter, card, or this coupon, 
so that we can start it to you on the very 
next mail? 


oS ee | 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
l Dept. 32-Z, Scranton, Penna. | 
| Without cost or obligation, please send me a ] 
| copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 

Clothes.” I am most interested in learning: | 

l (0 How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
L) How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 3 

| How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 1 
l () How to Become a Successful Milliner i 
| (J The Art of Successful Cookery ] 
| Name...... si elcladahedas spcnkedhdecancuansintadbnedédaaseanians . } 
| (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) } 


Address. 


| 
Situaetedbintilaninndsdantncaneiaccn concaial 













A Journey 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Although I did not leave my home 
Nor pass a doorway through, 

Last night I journeyed from one land 
Into another new. 


The land I left was gray and brown, 
The leaves were dancing ’round, 

At play with little childish winds 
Upon the garden ground. 


The land I saw when morning came 
And called me from my sleep 

Had not a bush or tree I know, 
Nowhere the leaves lay deep. 


I left the brown, gray autumn land 
Where leaves danced to and fro, 

And journeyed to the winter land, 
For last night came the snow! 


The Christmas Tree 


Hurrah! for the Christmas 
tree! 

May it flourish for aye in its greenery; 

When the winter comes with its whiten- 


hurrah! 


ing snow, 
How proudly the Christmas tree doth 
glow. 
It spreadeth its boughs so broad and 
fair, 


so 
And jolly and gay are the fruits they 


ear; 
Then hurrah! hurrah! for the Christ- 
mas tree; 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
glee. 


for its mirth and 


When forests of oak have passed from 
the land, 

The jolly Christmas tree shall stand. 

There are wonderful plants far over 
the sea, 

But what are they all to the Christmas 
tree? 


Does the oak bear candles, the palm 
tree skates? ; 
But sugar plums, trumpets, doll babies, 


slates, 

Picture books, elephants, _ soldiers, 
cows— 

All grow at once on the Christmas tree 
boughs. 


A Forecast 
By Cora Allen 


I am not very big and not very wise | 
But I’ve two sharp ears and two bright 


eyes, 
So I listen and look at this time of the 


year, : 
And I'll tell you some things that I see 
and I hear. 


Daddy steals in with bundles just fill- 
ing his arms, 

And packages come from the shops 
and the farms, 

And I hear Mother talk of a turkey 
and tree— 

But she doesn’t know that I hear and 
I see. 


But I know what is coming, I ’member 
last year. 

I can tell all you folks who are listen- 
ing here. 

It’s Christmas that’s coming with bells 
and with noise, 

With dinner and stockings and all 
kinds of toys. 


Then hurrah for old Santa! Hurrah 
Wi its for you and with pres- 
“you just glad that you 


: to-day, 
‘ot I know and to hear 
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Christmas Magic 
By Ronald Gordon 


| Now Mother sings about her work and 
Father, in that rare 

Bass voice of his, accompanies her— 
there’s music in the air! 

While Sister Lou and I for once are 
just as good as pie, 

And cat and dog, their strife forgot, 
upon the hearth-rug lie. 

Up in the attic, funny sounds that Lou 
and I can hear 

Don’t seem to int’rest us at all, as 
Christmas time draws near! 


Nobody grouches, pouts or frowns; 
sunshine replaces showers; 

We let our parents have their way and 
they let us have ours; 

And Fido, with his tongue stuck out, 
smiles at us pretty well 

As if he’d learned some secrets that 
he’d give the world to tell. 

Oh, jolly, jolly season when the twenty- 
fifth draws near— 

Just makes a fellow wish that Christ- 
mas lasted all the year! 


Santa Claus 
By Helen L. Smith 
(Tune: “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.’’) 
Oh, Santa Claus lives in the Northland; 
A jolly old fellow is he; 
At Christmas he comes down the 
chimney 
With presents for you and for me. 


Chorus— 
Santa! Santa! 

Jolly old fellow is he! is he! 
Santa! Santa! 


At Christmas he’s coming to me! 


He drives through the night with his 
reindeer; 
His bells on the air jingle clear; 
And little ones turn on their pillows 
And whisper, “Is Santa Claus here?” 
—Chorus, 


To fill with his gifts all the stockiings 
He hurries with might and with 
main; 
And long ere the light of the morning 
He’s off to the Northland again. 
—Chorus. 


The Children’s Day 


Let Christmas be the children’s day 

To feast and revel, romp and play! 

Let scattered families return, 

And sacred flames of kinship burn, 

That every home, with love’s clear 
light, 

May be agleam on Christmas night, 

And fragrant memories may bloom, 

To mingle their divine perfume. 


_ _ Christmas 
Recitations; Songs and 





A Christmas Telephone 


I wish I had a telephone 
With golden wires unfurl’d, 
And long enough and strong enough 
To reach around the world— 
I’d ring up everybody 
Along the line and say, 
“A very Merry Christmas 
To you this Christmas Day.” 


Christmas 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill 


C for the Christ Child in Bethlehem’s 
town. 

H is for Heaven from whence He came 
came down. 

R is for Royal, for He was King. 

I He came as an Infant, a wee, help- 
less thing. 

S is for Shepherds, for Song and for 


Star. 7 

T Tell the glad news to the nations 
afar. 

M is for Manger. He slept on the hay. 

A is for Angels—they watched where 
He lay. 

S for the Songs that His glad children 
sing, 

Praising and welcoming Jesus, their 
King. 

All— 

Christmas, glad Christmas, we'll keep 
it to-day; 

We'll enlist ’neath Christ’s banner and 
serve Him alway. 


Joy-Bells 
(For Three Children) 
I 
Joy-bells, joy-bells, ring for us to-day, 
Send the happy tidings out, send them 
far away; 

Tell to each and every one, all the 
world around, . 
That Jesus Christ, the new-born King, 

in Bethlehem is found. 


II 

Joy-bells, joy-bells, ring the happy 
chime, 

Tell the news that came to earth at 
blessed Christmas time; . 

Tell it here and tell it there, till every 
one shall know 

That Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
is born on earth below. 


III 


Joy-bells, joy-bells, let your music 
eal, 

Cisiaktene tidings old and sweet to all 
our hearts reveal; 

Ring them loud, and ring them clear, 
and ring them far away. ’ 

For Jesus Christ, the Savior-King, is 
born on Christmas Day. 





Christmas program in any grade. 
Christmas Plays and Exercises: 


spirit of the Christmas season. 


The Best of Entertainment Books 
for Christmas 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Day: Besides Dialogues and Plays 
tics, and Verses Set to Familiar Tunes, this collection contains one 
recitations for children from first to eighth grade. 

Christmas Plays and Recitations: A new compilation of attractive holiday 
entertainment, none of which is included in any of our other publications, and 
none of which, except for an occasional recitation, has ever before appeared in 
book form. The range of contents is much wider than the title would indicate, 
embracing as it does all the kinds of material that could be desired for a 
(192 pages) 

In making this collection, eleven dramatic 
pieces, many of them suited to primary use, were chosen from the work of au- 
thors who were favorites with readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
Some of the contents are serious, some humorous, but each is instinct with the 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


Acros- 
hundred 
(192 pages) 
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Christmas 
By X. O. D. 


| It’s a-gittin’ nigh to Christmas, 


Days are slippin’ right away; 
Don’t know what I’m goin’ to do 
With the week they’ve wished on me. 


Used to make me glad all over, 
Felt it tinglin’ in my bones; 

Ah, but life was merry then, 
When the folks were all at home. 


Guess I’m goin’ to live it over, 

Get away from this lone room; 
“Buck” and “Tot” will both be glad 
When they see their uncle come. 


The Christmas Doll 
By Arthur Guiterman 
There once was a doll on a Christmas 


tree, 
Who sighed to the angel that hung 
above, 
“Oh, how I do wish they would keep 


or me 
A sweet little, neat little girl to 
love; 


“A dear little mother to curl my locks, 
To rock me to sleep, and to wake 
me up, 
To dress me in cute little gowns and 
frocks, 
And feed me with milk from her sil- 
ver cup; 


aa X kind little mother, who’d never say 
A — that was angry, nor let me 
a 


Who’d always be ready to let me play ' 


With bright little friends 
should come to call!’ 


who 


And strange though the wonderful 
fact may be, 
That little wax doll’s little wish 
came true; 
They picked her right off of the Christ- 
mas tree, 
And gave her, my dear little girl, to 
you! 


Sleep, Gentle Jesus 
By Daisy M. Moore 


(Tune: “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton’’) 


Oh, iat gentle Jesus in manger so 
ow, 
Oh, sleep, safely cradled in mother- 
arms close— 
No chill breath of harm shall come 
near Thee this night 
And naught shall affright nor dis- 
turb Thy repose. 


Chorus— 
Oh, sleep, gentle Jesus, dear Christ 
Child, sleep on, 
For Betlehem’s hill-top shall be Thy 
first throne; 
And soon shalt Thou wake to Thy labor 


of love— 
Shalt rouse Thee and waken to plead 
for Thine own! 


Oh, sleep, gentle Jesus, a sentinel stands 
Thy precious and humble low stable 


above; 

It blazes to tell all the world that it 
guards 

The little Lord Jesus, the gift of 


God’s love. 
—Chorus 


Oh, sleep, gentle Jesus! A light shines 
from heaven 
Which covers with glory the whole of 
the earth! : 
Bright angels are singing their praises 
abroad ; 
And telling the world of thy gloricus 
birth. 


“—Chorus 
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It was Metchnikoff, head of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, who cited 
the case of “the weaver of Minsk.” 
He was a hunchback who sat all day 
at his loom. And as he sat, he dipped 
alternately into two bowls of sauer- 
kraut on the bench beside him—one of 
cooked sauerkraut, one of raw. And 
he lived to be 103 years old. 


Metchnikoff, referring to this, point- 
ed out that sauerkraut and sauerkraut 
juice are rich in lactic acid bacilli— 
the beneficial germs to which he at- 
tached so much importance in his fa- 
a. book on “The Prolongation of 

ife.’ 


These lactic acid bacilli are the 
guardians of health. They attack and 
destroy the harmful germs which so 
often cause intestinal disease. They 
are among mankind’s best friends. 
And they literally teem in sauerkraut. 


It is the presence of these lactic fer- 
ments which makes sauerkraut so val- 
uable a natural conditioner and regu- 
lator. Even in such serious diseases 
as diabetes and uric acid affections, its 
use has brought gratifying improve- 
ment. 


For centuries, sauerkraut has been 
a favorite food with millions. But it 
is only in recent years that science has 
discovered its remarkable properties 
as a preventive and corrective of many 
ailments, 


The story of these remarkable dis- 
coveries is interestingly told in the 
free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food.” It contains also new and test- 
ed recipes for preparing this delicious 
food. You can do your pupils and 
their parents a real service by placing 
this booklet in their hands. Mail the 
coupon now for as many copies as you 
desire to hand to your pupils or to your 
fellow teachers. 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased 
at groceries, delicatessen 
stores and meat markets.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


You want 
This 
Interesling 
Booklet— 


FREE! 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid .... 

“Sauerkraut as a Health Food,’’ with new tested reci- 








NI3 


copies of your free booklet 


pes. Tama teacher in oscccescsccecccessccccececcs 


School, District No. 20.0.0 sccesccccceccccccccces 





Name 





Address 





City and State 




















Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


O THOU OF LITTLE FAITH! 


a ig be at peace! the snow- 
drop lies 
Buried in sepulcher of ghastly snow; 
But pene is floating up the southern 
skie 
And, darkling, the pale snowdrop 
waits below. 
Let me persuade: in dull December 
days 
We scarce believe there is a month 
of June 


‘| But up the stairs of April and of May 


The hot sun climbeth to the sum- 
mer’s noon. 
Yet hear me: I love God and half I 
rest. 
O better! 
thou. 
He is our summer, our dim-visioned 
Best, 
And in His heart thy prayer is rest- 
ing now. 





God loves thee so all rest 


George Macdonald. 


HEAVEN EVERY DAY 

Bunyan was not wrong. There are 
siren voices and there is a City of De- 
struction. But the way to protect our- 
selves from the former is not to stop 
our ears, but to open them to the 
grander harmony that is all about us. 
The way to escape from the latter is 
not to fly to some safer spot, as if God 


were a destroying tornado, but to yield 


ourselves to the atmosphere of His 
love; to be at one with Him as Christ 
was, and, through this marriage of the 
human to the divine, realizing that 
“man is man only as God is man in 
him,” take possession of eternal life 
now, and begin to enjoy 
“The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The life that maketh all things 


new.” 
Theodore F. Seward. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


Failures are but pillars of success.— 
Wendell Phillips. 


Patient waiting is often the highest 


way of doing God’s will.—Collier. 


To will what God doth will, that is 


the one science that gives us any rest. 
—Malherbe. 


Every right action and true thought 
sets the seal of its beauty on person 


and face —John Ruskin. 


It seems to me that beauty is part of 


the finished language by which good- 
ness speaks.—George Eliot. 


Our grand business is, not to see 


what lies dimly at a distance, but to do 
what lies clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 


Enthusiasm is the genius of sincer- 


ity, and truth accomplishes no victories 
without it— Bulwer. 


Our thinking is our mental breath- 
ing. We cannot stop this mental breath- 
ing if we wish to, but we can choose 


how we will think, what we will think. 
—Gesterfield. 


When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison wall to be: 
We'll do the little we can do; 
And leave the rest to Thee. 
Whittier. 


Courage is the natural effect of liv- 


ing with God. Who can fear who knows 
and realizes his oneness with the great 


God?—Ruskin. 


As jewels are treasured in the cas- ' 
ket, to be brought forth on great oc- 
casions, so should we preserve the re- 
membrance of our joys, and keep them 
for seasons when special consolations 
are wanted to cheer the soul.—James 
Kirkpatrick. 


Happiness comes not from the pow- 


er of possession but from the power of 
appreciation. Above most other things 
it is wise to cultivate the power of 
appreciation. 
ber of stops in an organ, the greater 
its possibilities as an instrument of 
music.—Sylvester. 


The greater the num- 
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Please Watch 


The results of this new way 
of teeth cleaning 


There is a better way of teeth 
cleaning which millions are now 
employing. Leading dentists the 
world over now advise it. Careful 
people of some 50 nations use it 
every day. 


It is bringing a new dental era. 
You should know it and the young 
should know it. Let us show you 
what it means. 


Film—the great problem 


Film on teeth has been a great 
dental problem—that viscous film 
you feel. Much of it clings and 
stays. Soon it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That is 
why teeth lose luster. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They cause many 
serious troubles, local and internal. 


Dental science, in its fight on film, 
has found two effective methods. 
One disintegrates the film at all 
stages of formation. One removes 
it without harmful scouring. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never usea film 
combatant which contains harsh grit. 














Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific tooth paste now advised 
by leading dentists the world over. 


The results were proved by many 
careful tests. Then a new-type 
tooth paste was created to apply 
these methods daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. All the world over that 
tooth paste is bringing a new dental 
era to homes. 


No soap—no chalk 


These investigations also proved 
that tooth pastes based on soap and 
chalk brought undesired effects. 
They reduced the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids. They reduced the 
starch digestant in the saliva. That 
is there to digest starch deposits on 
teeth. 

Pepsodent omits all soap, all 
chalk. It is made to multiply the al- 
kalinity of the saliva, and to multiply 
its starch digestant. Thus every 
use gives manifold power to these 
great tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. 


Watch it 10 days 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

A few days will convince you 
that this method does what nothing 
else has done. And you will advise 
all your friends to use it. Cut out 
coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free *” 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 525, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a ia...ily 
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Always Christmas 


Used to think that Christmas was 
nothin’ but a day 

To get a ‘g o’ presents an’ to give a 
lot awa 

Shouted Mguery Christmas” an’ help- 
ed to trim the tree— 

Just a day o’ Christmas was all that I 
could see. 

Since I found that Christmas is more 
than any day, , 

Christmas came to our house—an’ 
never went away, 


Struck of a sudden that friendliness 
an’ cheer 

Was meant to be on duty more than 
one day in the year. 

If we’re happy Christmas, why not the 
day before, 

An’ the day that follows, an’ 
evermore? 

Got to thinkin’ of it—an’ that is why 
I say, 

Chsiioes came to our house—an’ 
never went away. 


so on, 


Lots of us go ploddin’ along the road 
o’ life 

An’ think one day of gladness will 
make up for all ‘the strife; 

But the Christmas spirit can ‘show you 
how you need 

To make each day a Christmas in 
thought an’ word an’ deed. 

Used to pack the kindness in camphor 
balls next day, 

Till Christmas came to our house—an’ 
never went away. 


We just keep on givin’ to strangers 
and to kin 

An’ find that , What is goin’ out is al- 
Ways comin’ in; 

Makes the sunshine brighter where 
we’ve got to live 

To learn that givin’s keepin’; what you 
have you give. 

Holly in December, violets in May— 

And Christmas came to our house—an’ 
never went away. 


Used to think that Christmas was 
nothin’ but a date, 

Till I learned that truly you would 
never have to wait; 

But that it’s the spirit that never stays 
apart : 
If you let it find you, an’ keep it in 

your heart. 
Since I found that Christmas is more 
than just a day 
Christmas came to our house—an’ 
never went away. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


The Mortgage on the Farm 
°Tis gone at last, and I am glad; it 
stayed a fearful while, 
And when the world was light and 
gay, I could not even smile; 
It stood before me like a giant, out- 
stretched its iron arm; 
No matter where I looked, 
mortgage on the farm. 


I saw the 


I'll tell you how it happened, for I 
want the world to know 

How giad I am this winter day whilst 
earth is white with snow; 

I’m just as happy as a lark. No cause 
for rude alarm 

Confronts us now, for lifted is the 
mortgage on the farm. 


The children they were growing up 
and they were smart and trim. 

To some big college in the East we’d 
sent our youngest, Jim; 

And every time he wrote us, at the 
bottom of his screed 

He tacked some Latin fol-de-rol ‘which 
none of us could read. 


The girls they ran to music, and to 
painting, and to rhymes, 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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They said the house was out of style 
and far behind the times; 

They suddenly diskivered that it didn’t 
keep ’m warm— 

Another step of course towards a 
mortgage on the farm. 


We took a cranky notion, Hannah Jane 
and me one day, 

While we were coming home from 
town, a-talking all the way; 

The old house wasn’t big enough for 
us, although for years 


| Beneath its humble roof we’d shared 


each other’s joys and tears. 


We built it o’er and when ’twas done, 
I wish you could have seen it, 

It was a most tremendous thing—I 
really didn’t mean it; 

Why, it was big enough to hold the 
people of the town 

And not one half as cosy as the old one 
we pulled down. 


I bought a fine pianner and it short- 
ened still the pile, 

But, then, it pleased the children 
they banged it all the while; 

No matter what they played for 
their music had no charm, 

For évery tune said plainly: “There’s 
a mortgage on the farm!” 


and 


me, 


I worked from morn till eve, and toiled 
as often toils the slave 

To meet that grisly interest; I tried 
hard to be brave, 

And oft when I came home at night 
with tired brain and arm, 

The chickens hung their heads, they 
felt the mortgage on the farm. 


But we saved a penny now and then, 
we laid them in a row, 

The girls they played the same old 
tunes, and let the new ones go; 

And when from college came our Jim 
with laurels on his brow, 

I led him to the stumpy field and put 
him to the plow. 


He something said in Latin which I 
didn’t understand, 

But it did me good to see his plow turn 
up the dewy land; 

And when the year had ended and 
empty were the cribs, 

We found we’d hit the mortgage, sir, 
a blow between the ribs. 


To-day I harnessed up the team and 
thundered off to town, 

And in the lawyer’s sight I planked 
the last bright dollar down; 

And when I trotted up the lane, 
ing good and warm, 

The old red rooster crowed his best: 


“No mortgage on the farm!” 


a-feel- 





T’ll sleep almighty good to-night, the 
best for many a day, 

The skeleton that haunted us has 
passed fore’er away. 

The girls can play the brand new tunes 
with no fears to alarm, 

And Jim can go to Congress, with no 
mortgage on the farm! 


The Pride of Battery B 


South Mountain towered upon our right, 
far off the river lay, 

And over on the wooded height we 
held their lines at bay. 

At last the muttering guns were still; 
the day died slow and wan; 

At last the gunners’ pipes did fill, the 
sergeant’s yarns began. 

When, as the wind a moment blew 
aside the fragrant flood 

Our brierwoods raised, within our view 
a little maiden stood. 

A tiny tot of six or seven, from fire- 
side fresh she seemed. 

(Of such a little one in heaven one 
soldier often dreamed.) 

And as we stared, her little hand went 
to her curly head 

In grave salute. “And who are you?” 
at length the sergeant said. 

“And where’s your home?” he growled 
again. She lisped out, “Who is me? 

Why, don’t you know? I’m little Jane, 
the Pride of Battery B. 

My home? Why, that was burned 
away, and pa and ma are dead; 

And so I ride the guns all day along 
with Sergeant Ned. 

And I’ve a drum that’s not a toy, a 
cap with feathers, too; 

And I march beside the drummer boy 
on Sundays at review. 

But now our ’bacca’s all give out, the 
men can’t have their smoke, 

And so they’re cross—why, even Ned 
won’t play with me and joke. 

And the big colonel said to-day—lI hate 
to hear him swear— 

He’d give a leg for a good pipe like the 
Yanks had over there. 

And so I thought when beat the drum, 
and the big guns were still, 

I’d creep beneath the tent and come 
out here across the hill 

And beg, good Mister Yankee men, 
you’d give me some ‘Lone Jack.’ 

Please do: when we get some again, 
I’ll surely bring it back. 

Indeed I will, for Ned—says he,—if I 
do what I say, 

I’ll be a general yet, maybe, and ridea 
prancing bay.” 


We brimmed her tiny apron o’er; you 
should have heard her laugh 

As each man from his scanty store 
shook out a generous half. 
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You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
‘““POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 





208 pages—more than 200 titles. 
cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 
eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 


In- 


You will want and 


need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. Limp cloth 
covers, 60 cents; in standard cloth covers, $1.00. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 
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To kiss the little mouth stooped down 
a score of grimy men,’ 

Until the sergeant’s husky voice said, 
“Tention squad!” and then 

We gave her escort, till good-night the 
pretty waif we bid, 

And watched her toddle out of sight— 
or else ’twas tears that hid 

Her tiny form—nor turned about a 
man, nor spoke a word, 

Till after awhilc a far, hoarse shout 
upon the wind we heard! 

We sent it back, then cast sad eyes up- 
on the scene around; 

A baby’s hand had touched the ties that 
brothers once had bound. 


That’s all—save when the dawn awoke 
again the work of hell, 

And through the sullen clouds of smoke 
the screaming missiles fell, 

Our general often rubbed his glass, and 
marveled much to see 

Not a single shell that whole day fell 
in the camp of Battery B 

F. H. Gassaway. 


A Woman’s Question 


Do you know you have asked for the 
costliest thing 
Ever made by the Hand above— 
A woman’s heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love? 


Do you know you have asked for this 
priceless thing 
As a child might ask for a toy; 
Demanding what others have died to 


win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy? 


You have written my lesson of duty 


out, 
Man-like you have questioned me— 
Now stand at the bar of my woman’s 


soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 


You agg og your mutton shall always 


Your socks and your shirts shall be 
whole. 
I require your heart to be true as 
God’s stars, 
And pure as heaven your soul. 


You require a cook for your mutton 
and beef; 
I require a far better thing— 
A seamstress you’re wanting for 
stockings and shirts— 
I look for a man and a king. 


A king for a beautiful realm called 


home, 
And a man that the Maker, God, 
Shall look upon as He did the first, 
And say, “It is very good.” 


I am fair and young, but the rose will 
fade 
ee my soft young cheek one 


Will ‘you 1 love me then, ’mid the fall- 
ing leaves, 
As you did "mid the bloom of May? 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and 
deep 
I may launch my all on its tide? 
A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 


I require all things that are grand and 


true, 
All things that a man should be; 
If ~~. give this all, I would stake my 
ife 
To be all you demand of me. 


If you cannot do this, a laundress and 
cook 
You can hire with little to pay; 
But ama heart and a woman’s 
ife 
Are not to be won that way. 
Lena Lathrop. 
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Ring. $95.00 
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MONEY DOWN 


Any of the startling diamond 
values pictured here can 
yours without aang @ single 
Penny. Each item ideally . 
suited for Christmas and wi 
e a charming gift. Nomate- 
ter what you select, you pay 
only a few cents a 'e 
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you have ever seen, return it at 
our expense. If you keep 
it, pay at the rate of 
only afew cents a day. 


Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed 8% 

youn increase in value 

on all diamond exe 

changes. Also, 6% bonus 

Privilege, 
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SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “‘how to raise the money” question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan. Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Etc. Liberal profits. 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass, and Chicago, III. Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All nationally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular. Address all mail to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently aecessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inapprdpriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Who _ discovered Puget Sound and when ?— 
South Dakota. 


Puget Sound was discovered by 
George Vancouver, an English naval 
officer and explorer, in 1792. 

Name the two branches of the Alaska legisla- 
ture, and give the number of members in each 
branch.—Iowa. 

The Alaska legislature consists of 
the Senate with eight members and the 
House of Representatives with sixteen 
members. 


Give information about the Girl Scouts.— 
South Carolina, 


The Girl Scouts were organized in 
1915, and now have a membership of 
approximately 125,000. Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover is president of the organiza- 
tion. Headquarters are located at 189 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 

What was the horn of Alexander ?—Michigan. 
_ This was a long speaking tube hav- 
ing a small mouthpiece, the tube being 
much larger at the opposite end. The 
middle portion was curved into a 
ring believed to have been at least 
eight feet in diameter. It was so de- 
signed that sound could be carried a 
great distance, one writer stating that 
with this instrument Alexander could 
call his sdldiers from a distance of ten 
or twelve miles. The horn was sus- 
pended at its middle from poles ar- 
ranged in the form of a tripod. 

When was arithmetic first taught as a school 
subject in American schools ?—Missouri. 

It was probably taught in some 
schools from the time these schools 
were established, though the earliest 
official reference to the subject, then 
known as “ciphering,’” was contained 
in the journal of the governor of 
Massachusetts for the year 1645. The 
subject was not taught extensively, 
however, for at least another century. 
In 1745 Yale added arithmetic to its 
entrance requirements. The first law 
making the teaching of arithmetic ob- 
ligatory in the common schools was 
passed in 1789. In that year both 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
passed such a law. 


May an author secure a copyright for an un- 
published manuscript, what steps must be taken 
to secure a copyright and what is the fee ?— 
Wisconsin. 


The author of any manuscript may 
obtain a copyright, whether the manu- 
script is published or not. For a pub- 
lished book or pamphlet one page must 
contain the notice, “Copyright 19—”’, 
giving date, followed by name of per- 
son or firm that is to hold the copy- 
right. Two copies of the publication 
must then be sent to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a fee of one dollar, In 
case a manuscript is not printed one 
typewritten or pen-written copy must 
be sent to the Copyright Office, with 
the fee of one dollar. 


Do amendments to the federal Constitution 
weaken the Constitution ?—Indiana, 


Not necessarily. It is possible for 
an amendment to weaken the Consti- 
tution, and on the other hand it may 
strengthen it. The amendment is 
merely an addition to the document 
which adjusts it to the needs or desires 
of the people. Matters covered by the 
present amendments were not recog- 
nized as important by those who draft- 
ed the Constitution, or if their import- 
ance was recognized it was not felt 
that conditions made it expedient to 
include their substance in the original 
document. There were members of 
the Constitutional Convention who 
would have favored incorporating the 
principles of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, but the Constitution would not 
then have met the approval of the pub- 
lic. Later, opinion so changed that an 
amendment embodying the newer 
viewpoint became expedient. Each 
amendment stands for a definite idea 
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Send for this free booklet 


for your class 


Study outside of the covers of the text book interests children. 
With that in mind, we have prepared an interesting booklet on 
the care of teeth. It will help you to teach that “a clean tooth 
never decays.” It tells how to clean teeth properly. 


In a lesson on the care of teeth you might show them the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
The handle curves so that the brush can reach the back teeth. The 


bristles are shaped to brush every tooth thoroughly ; and they are so 
strong that they get in between the teeth, too. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three sizes—child’s, 
youth’s, adult’s; and in three textures—hard, medium, and soft. 


It is always sold in the yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. If you ever 
buy one that isn’t absolutely satisfactory, return it to us and we will 
replace it. 


Send Today for the Free Booklet 


State the number you want for your class. We will be glad to send you 
our honor chart as well. This chart can be hung on your class room wall 
and on it you can record your pupils’ progress in caring for their teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all parts of the world, 


py at 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.. 
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ANDSOME HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS 


The Most Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 
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Holly Design No. 21 
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"Poinsettia Design No. 22. 
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New Year, 
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AKE your pupils happy at Christmas timethis year by presenting each of them with one 
of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated on this page. 


These Souvenirs, although inexpensive, make a much more lasting impression on the hearts 
and minds of the children who receive them than other gifts costing considerably more. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. Their beautiful de- 
signs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal and their appropriateness 
all combine to make them the best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School. We will print your Souvenirs especially for your 
school. They will contain your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Your Choice of Eight Handsome Designs 


On the sides of this page are illustrated the eight designs from which you may select when order- 
ing your Christmas Souvenirs this year. These designs are beautifully reproduced from water color 
paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring ex- 
actly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The wording or sentiments accompanying each design 
are in an attractive style of hand lettering which adds to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 

NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Booklet Souvenirs described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING, Size 3% x5% inches. Cover of fine white 
pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this page, beautifully print- 
ed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed 
the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate to Christmas. Photograph of teacher or school 
inserted in a neat panel on inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable 
illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c¢ each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 

BOOKLET STYLE “B’—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as Booklet Style 
“A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., on inside pages there 
are additional Christmas poems and spaces in which may be written the date, name of teacher and 
school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with each order at no additional charge. 


Calendar Souvenirs in Four Very Attractive Designs 
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Pine Cone Design No. 24 


Our Calendar Souvenirs are especially attractive and 
will make ideal Christmas gifts for your pupils, 

Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white 
pebbled bristol, one measuring 814x514 inches and the 
other 4x73 inches, and as many inner pages of a good 
grade of paper as will be required for the special print- 
ing pertaining to your school. 

On the smaller card the design is beautifully printed 
in colors and gold, (The four designs illustrated above 
are supplied assorted unless otherwise ordered.) This 
card and the inner pages are tied with a silk ribbon to 
the larger card at the bottom of which is mounted a 
very artistic 1924 calendar pad. The border design on 
the larger card is richly stamped in gold, 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. A poem appropriate to the holiday season 
is also included. 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 


design on the smaller card in place of the landscape 
sketches as shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

Without Special Printing on Inner Pages. If the 
Calendar Souvenirs are desired without special print- 
ing of names, etc., on the inner pages, they will be 
supplied with a neat insert containing a poem appro- 
priate to Christmas and spaces in ‘which may be writ- 
ten the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade 
and name of pupil to whom presented. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14¢ each, 
Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
ones ordered at same time, Ile each. 
Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 


With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Without Photograph: 10c each in any quantity. 


Additional 





Souvenirs, it will be inserted in center panel of the 


Special Discount on Club Orders Wrentve 


teachers send us their orders together we will allow a 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 





A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the Souvenir 

p styles described on this page, together 
with proofs in colors of our eight Christmas designs, 
will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
officers, place, date, your own name and in_ fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 
you may happen to date your, letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distingnish them from n’s, If any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 


number of Souvenirs ondered, add one cent for each name 
min excess, 

If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or school 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

_ Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 





ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 












Web best wishes for a 
Spry, Christmas and 
a ffappy New Year 


rom your teacher 
{ @ 
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-Holly-Landscape Design No. 26 
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Poinsettia-Landscape Design No. 27 
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Poinsettia-Mistletoe Design No. 28 


Send Orders to FK. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





Per Secti 
§ 25 evidhons Peeve 
With Disappearing 25 
Glass Doors Per Section 











On Approval~Direct to User 


1T. GROWS. WITH YOUR LIBRARY. 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with no7- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75, Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 


ufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


5 rc NV PNCLWA IN KS 








FOR ONLY $ 


All For One Year 


Woman’s World, (Mosthty)) Our Price 

Good Stories, (Monthly) $4 QO) 

American Needlewoman, = 
FOR 1 YEAR 


TheFarmJournal, (Monthly) 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 178 


ADollar Bill will do, We take the risk 
Send all orders to - 

WHITLOCK and COMPANY 

25 North Dearborn, St. Chicago-; 




















200 Sheetsé& 
loo Envelopes 


$ 100 


Sent Post Paid 
Printed with Name 
and cAddress in Dark Blue Ink 


Think of it! Beautifully printed individ- 
ual stationery with your full name and 
address on both paper and envelopes; 
correct style, high grade white bond paper; 
fashionable note sheets, size 54x 6% in. 
with envelopes to match; all printed in 
dark blue ink. Only $1.00. West of the 
Mississippi and in foreign countries $1.10. 
Everything sent postpaid. 


Peerless Stationery Company 
10-12 Exchange St. Rochester, N. Y. 









PEERLESS STATIONERY Co. 
10-12Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Send me postpaid 200 sheets 
Stationery and 100 Envelopes to match. 


Name 





I a cinta neneeinenieeeneieiniiiens 





City 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Turning Point in Penmanship 

Instruction 
(Continued from page 28) 
penmen is decreasing. The allotment 
of time for penmanship practice is de- 
creasing. The number of things to 
be taught is increasing. It is believed 
that there is a need for more sim- 
ple penmanship instruction and prac- 
tice, and more attention to the carry- 
ing over of instruction into all written 
work. 

This and the preceding article have 
presented methods for entire classes. 
In the next article plans for reaching 
individuals more directly will be dis- 
cussed. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 56) 
like bricks. The roof, of course, was 
covered with cotton and snow. A 
chimney was made of a dental-cream 
box, notched to fit over the _ roof. 
Santa Claus was a small doll, dressed 
in red crepe paper with cotton trim- 
mings and a hat to match. He stood 
by the chimney. Beside the house stood 
Santa’s sleigh, made of cardboard, 
with six reindeer of plasticene. The 
reins were red twine. This sand table 
was easily arranged and was very ef- 
fective—MAYME LEONARD, Arkansas. 


Mats for Christmas Gifts 

Last year in my school we made mats 
for the mothers for Christmas pres- 
ents. We gathered corn husks and tore 
the cleanest parts into strips about one- 
half inch wide. Then we soaked them 
as we do raffia, and made twisted mats 
in the usual way. 

When they were finished the children 
made cards from white drawing paper, 
and wrote on them this little verse 
which I composed: 

To Mother: 

We know you’re always fixing 
Good, hot things for us to eat, 

So we’ve made this little mat to help 
To keep your table neat. 

Just put it on the table 

Beneath your hottest dishes 

And remember we have made it 
With love and Christmas wishes. 

A little sprig of holly in the corner 
wes made with crayola, and the cards 
were tied to the mats with green cord. 
These made lovely presents, and the 
children were very proud of them.— 
ELEANOR ANDERSON, Iowa. 


A Christmas Spelling Project 

We devote the first three months of 
the term to a preparation for spelling 
by drill in writing letter forms and 
phonic families. Our spelling projects 
begin with December. We teach but 
two weeks in that month and use one 
project. I have never spent more than 
two weeks on any one project, as I 
think it best to reach the climax while 
interest is at its height. 

The aim of the project is to vitalize 
spelling by creating a lively interest in 
learning to spell and having a specific 
use for the words learned. I proceed 
somewhat like this: 

Teacher—To whom would you like to 
write a letter this month? 

Children—Santa Claus. 

Teacher—Very well. We shall write 
a letter to Santa, but there are some 
words which we shall have to learn to 
spell, for Santa would very likely throw 
our letters into the wastebasket if the 
words were misspelled. 

Then I write the following list of 
words on the blackboard: 


Dear want father brother 
Santa — doll chair sled 
come skates book candy 
house train bring’ love 
Please mother _ sister you 


The words which should, be capital- 
ized in the letters are so written on the 
blackboard. 

In preparing this lesson the class 
study the words in concert, after which 
individual pupils are called upon to 
spell the words orally. Two new words 
are learned each day. In the first few 
days such little words as the, /, to, etc., 
are drilled upon. After we have ten 














(Continued on page 78) 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Iwo 
WONDERFUL BOOKS 


and the remarkable 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


(ONE YEAR) 


All three for 


sh00 


Prominent educators  every- 
where are finding these two in- 
spiring books by CHARLES 
LATHROP PACK, together with 
the Nature Magazine, invaluable 
aids in nature study. While scien- 
tifically authoritative, they are 
simple and direct in style and 
wonderfully interesting. They 
will help you in all your school 
work. 

The books are well 
sturdily bound in selected 
ram, profusely illustrated. 
for the school library. 











TREES AS 
GOOD CITIZENS 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK 











printed, 
buck- 
ideal 














TREES AS GOOD CITIZENS 

Everything about shade trees. 
How to identify, select, plant, grow 
and care for them. Suggestions for 


Memorial Trees and Roads of Re- 
membrance. A beautiful and in- 
structive book, needed by every 


color plates, 125 
This book alone, 


teacher. 16 full 
other illustrations. 
=" $2.00. 














THE SCHOOL BOOK OF FORESTRY 


Should be in the hands of every educator. Tells the story of 
our forests, past and present. How forests protect civilization; 
their commercial value; conservation of forests and timber, An 
admirable book for young citizens-in-the-making, Sent sepa- 
rately for $1.00. 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


A delightful monthly magazine devoted to nature study in all 
its phases. Wonderfully illustrated. In great demand for 
school libraries and classrooms, and invaluable for teachers of 
all grades. Special nature study department for teachers and 
mothers. 

SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 A YEAR. 


Special Christmas card in holiday colors sent 
with Nature Magazine when ordered as a gift. 


Order NOW from 


AMERICAN TREE ASSOCIATION 


1214 Sixteenth Street Washington, D. C. 
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Howard R. Garis 
Illustrated by 

John Goss 

Price $1.50 


Twinkly Eyes 
at Valley Farm 


by 
Allen Chaffee 
Illustrated by 
Peter Da Ru 


Price 85 cents 
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Will One 
of YOUR 


Pupils 
WIN? 




















The Milton Bradley 
Boys and Girls 


Booklovers Contest 


offers the opportunity to you and 
your pupils to win distinction 


O encourage an appreciation of good literature 

the Milton Bradley Co. has promoted a Book- 
lovers Contest, open to all boys and girls who have 
not yet reached their sixteenth birthday. 


‘his contest has been widely advertised in the leading 
periodicals of the country. “lwo hundred and fifty 
Cash Prizes, totaling $1000.00 will be awarded to 
children submitting the best two hundred word com- 
position on the subject “What I like about My 
Bradley Book and Why.” In addition, every Con- 
testant becomes automatically a member of the 
Bradley Boys and Girls Booklovers Society and receives 
an emblem and Certificate of Membership. Already 
thousands of boys and girls have enrolled. “Uhe re- 
sponse has exceeded our expectations. 


‘Vhis Contest links closely to your work in the class 
room. It can be used by you to great advantage, to 
encourage greater attention to the study of English. 


As the results will be watched closely by the leading 
Educators of the country, it offers you a great oppor- 
tunity to win distinction for yourself as well as your 


pupils, 


‘The Milton Bradley Co. will be glad to send you 
entry blanks for the Contest to distribute to your 
pupils, also the Rules of the Contest and other neces- 
sary data and literature so that you can make this 
Contest a part of your work in English instruction, 


BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS 


As you know Bradley Quality Books 
include many stirring narratives of ad- 
venture for boys, Romance and Chivalry 
for girls and Fables for smaller children. 
A complete catalogue will be mailed to- 
you on request. 

Kindly send your letters to the Contest 
Editor. 


The Milton Bradley Co., 


88 Park Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Conserving the Eyesight of Our 
Pupils 
(Continued from page 22) 


cities where smoke is prevalent the 
window space should be at least one- 
fourth the floor space. Nor is it neces- 
sary that wxsthetic considerations be 
sacrificed. Architects who have stud- 
ied the requirements of school build- 
ings know how to provide for proper 
lighting and at the same time obtain 
artistic effects. Before such a build- 
ing is erected, the advice of an expert 
should be sought; or at least approved 
plans should be obtained from the 
State Department of Education. 

The conservation of eyesight is im- 
portant not only because one wishes 
to be able to use his eyes effectively 
throughout life; it is important also 
from the standpoint of health preser- 
vation. To-day we are able to declare 
unqualifiedly that eyestrain often 
causes disturbance in organs far re- 
moved from the eye itself. Medical 
examiners report cases of pupils who 
had suffered from indigestion, heart 
irregularity, headache, or other com- 
plaint, and who were cured when eye- 
strain was relieved. Pupils required 
to work under poor visual conditions 
will be likely to complain of headache 
or.some other evidence of physical 
trouble. Provided no eye defect ex- 
ists, the same pupils, if placed in prop- 
er en will feel perfectly 
well. 

The body, although it comprises a 





great variety of organs, still functions 
as a unity. One organ is in close 
touch with other organs through the 


| marvelous sympathetic nervous system. 





One organ cannot be mistreated with- 
out communicating its misfortunes to 
other organs, and this is peculiarly 
true of the eye. When it suffers, the 
whole body will suffer with it. Of 
course, the weaker organs will be hard- 
est hit. If a pupil has a tendency to- 
ward indigestion and he is placed in a 
situation involving eyestrain, the 
chances are that he will complain of 
digestive trouble before he does of eye 
trouble. From whatever standpoint 
one considers the matter, it is of ut- 
most importance that eyestrain in the 
school and the home be reduced to a 
minimum. In time it should be com- 
pletely eliminated. 


Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 30) 


true. Why do you like this way of 
stating the fact? What is it that Kip- 
ling thinks the English nation is in 
danger of? What is the relation of this 
stanza to the rest of the poem? Does 
Kipling think that England’s glory 
has been attained by the will of God? 
What line indicates this? 
II 


Why is tumult a good word to use in 
line one of this stanza? What does 
line two mean? Were there captains 
and kings present during the celebra- 
tion? Do you think that these words 
are used to show that all of the power 
and glory and wealth of the world 
were represented at this celebration? 
If England owes all of her splendor to 
God’s favor, then should not this cele- 
bration have been more in the nature 
of a thanksgiving or sacrifice to Him? 
How does such display and revelry 
compare with the sacrifice most ac- 
ceptable unto God—that of an humble 
and a contrite heart? How might this 
event have been more fittingly cele- 
brated? Do you think Kipling feels 
this? 

III 


What happened to the navy and the 
army after the celebration? Why is 
“far-called” a good term to use here? 
To what stations did some of the ships 
return? What are dunes and head- 
lands? The fire mentioned refers to 
the many bonfires that were burning 
on every hilltop during the celebration. 
After all was over what happened to 
them? Is there a suggestion of proph- 
ecy in this stanza? What were Nine- 
veh and Tyre? What happened to 
them? Does Kipling fear that a like 
fate may come to England if she for- 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 






| 3G) MALL G MECREARY COMPANY 
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202 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 





15¢ 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is « 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a coni- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 
Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Peep 
Auld Lang Syne Little Man, A 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 


public Loreley, The 
Blue Bells of Scotland 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) Luther's Cradle Hymn 
Bull Dog, The 


Largo 

Last Rose of Summer 
Laugh Provoker, A 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 


MacDonald’s Farm 


Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginny Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 


Michi 


Michigan, My 
The 


Mummy Song, 
My Bonnie 
Thine Kyes My Faith 


Cradle Song—Bralius 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall 
Dixie 





[Thee 
Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 


Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 


Farmyard, The O Little Town of Meth- 
First Noel, The lehem me 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! (A Toast) 


ant, the Troubadour 
Go Down, Moses 
God Be With You 
We Meet Again 
God Our 


4anc 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked in the Cradle o! 
Hail to the Chief the Deep 


Old Folks at_ Home 
Till Old Oaken_ Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian  Sol- 
diers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 


Bless Native 


flark! The Herald Angels Scotland’s Burnin. 
Sing {'Tara’s Halls (Round) 
Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 


Smiles 


Holy, Holy, Holy P 
Solomon Levi 


Home, Sweet_ Home 


How Can Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The |'!): 
Ilow D’'Ye Do Star Spangled Bam, 
Illinoi Sweet and Low t 


is 

Indian Lullaby Swing Low, Sweet Chu: 
In the Gloaming There’s Music in the A 
It Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 
night Clear Vacant Chair, The 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings 
Jingle Bells Orient. Are 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy to the World Homeward Fly f 
Juanita When You and I Were 
Kathleen Mavourneen Young, Maggie ; 
Keep the Home Fires While Shepherds Watchel 

surning Their Flocks 5 
Keller's American Hymn Work, for the Night 's 
Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


The new “Golden Book’ contains 128 paye:, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from ‘“‘rope stoc 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prep2id. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, 4 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid, 

Send today for as many copies of the Golder 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
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q ’ us yet”? 
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- > leas of plot construction accurately pre 
sai eieintincemanatsieMes ME | when the postman came along and | How Did She Do Te? eas, of plot const vuction accurately pr 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 


ORDER ANY OF THESE BOOKS NOW — EITHER SINGLY OR IN COMBINATION — AND PAY JANUARY 20TH IF MORE CONVENIENT — SEE PAGE 2. 











For By ey of All Grades. By 
Te y Day Plans “** E G. PETTICREW and 
ENELLIE McCABE., 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessens bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
=| ‘and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
| cure because of Jack of necessary books. They glean from the 

SSH is} wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
INCOSE i5| things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
j SS 18) tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
} 0) & ih up-to-date material with which to do. 
| (P< casi S) |I31| lhe authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
j [3 | and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—-Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 
- graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structer-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 


binaiion offers on page 2, 
Seeley’ § Question Boo SEELEY, Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of ‘‘History of 
Education,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” rN New School Man- 
agement,” ete., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: ‘FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND, By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. § THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, ete. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.25, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Se Gi abet Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. ‘The contents of 
Ole Year's >: this book sre arranged under complete programs for different 
© Qotertainnente evades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
eres ; days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
: the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
pose up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
‘| Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
7. RS va : Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
Se? ’ it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 
Pe iigee Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
eee : Tetig 2 approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
BR ES ‘ that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Po Dimers Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
, lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 
The book is divided into ten paris--one for each school month. 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 
364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Path- 
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finder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2, 
Practical Selections “cmact Boraxon” 
ac GRACE B. FAXON 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch | 
of study being represented. It contains: | 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, | Pp ° 
nature and reading iessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, iN ractical 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and_ birth- is! 4 
days observed in the schoolrooms, Is elections 
Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. {| from twenty years of 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by jormal Instructor 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the Schooi, Some Heips in Arithmetic, and Primary Pians 


Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Orai_ Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions UJ 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in limp cloth covers. PRICE, 60 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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pemmamcesie “~~ Little Citizens and Their Flags 


LITTLE CITIZENS zy Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 


f tome 7 res Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children interest- 
ing and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in their true 
colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored by the pu- 
pils to match the originals. By the time these outline flags have 
been colored the child has learned to distinguish the flags of the 
different nations in a way never to be forgotten. The book also 
contains eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native 
costumes. These drawings are also in outline and full directions 
for coloring them are given. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, one of the editors of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five de- 














lightful games ‘with the material in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a very impressive way. 
76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in strong heavy paper covers. PRICE 
.. —_ copy. postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
e Pathfinder, 


year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 





“How ] Did It” A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 
Here is a book that will delight and interest you from the very 
moment that you open it. Even a casual examination of its con- 
tents will convince you that it is worth many times its small price, 
for it is literally packed from cover to cover ‘with helpful ideas, 
plans and suggestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical and usable book 
that will be a constant help and inspiration in your daily work. 


For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans clever devices to The contents of “How 1 
promote schoolroom efliciency, which Did it” are arranged under 
they have tried and found successful various subdivisions which 
in their own work. These devices have | ®Te, given below, together 


been published in the journal every fried "euche of topics 


| 
| 
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Fame eattes month under the head ‘Teachers’ MBER OF 
Help-One-Another Club,’”’ and the de- voPIcN y TREATED 

partment has become one of the most popular in the magazine, | School eRaGEMERE . 60 
P . Arithmetic ......... 39 

Because of the many requests which we have received for | Language ,.......:. 61 
back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to | Geography ......... 26 
avail themselves of more of the helps which they had found | Spelling ........... 48 
in the “Help-One-Another” department, we finally concluded to won Yo seeeereee - a | 
publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the most helpful of Reading cenie uabek 


all the material that has appeared in this department. 
“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every 


. {aera 26 
Decoration and Art... 30 
Nature Study and 


branch of school work. Each teacher contributor tells how she 

1 : A : ; “ ; Agriculture ...... 35 
did some particular thing in a way which proved highly satis- | Domestic Science..... 10 
factory in her school and which she submitted for publication | Manual Training..... 8 
in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other teach- _— eee e es eeccces a 
ers might benefit by her experience. sone a Tee lea 


Work 152 
Schoolroom Hoiidays. | 


“How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one 
Miscellaneous ....... 


little problems constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will 
make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in durable limp cloth 
covers. PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books ! and Il 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books. 


Y The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always a source 
of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat- 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supp! y the large de- 
mand for additional copies of these pat- 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns, Fach book contains 30 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa- 
miliar to every child. The following are 
the patterns contained in each book: 
q ‘ ag Sond Goose Girl, Mrs, Hen’s 
er co ostpai ‘amily, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
60c _— PY» P " Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Datfy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker's Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and II 


Fascinating Seat Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and 
Construction Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns in Each Book. 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 
than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, ‘whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
in size and is accompanied by directions for making and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, ete: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Laster Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey ; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Piper's 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 

Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. Either 
Book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 




























































































F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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High and low, in hand- 
some tans and blacks, at 
your Educator dealer’s. 

















Unless stamped with the name 
Educator, it is not genuine. 


‘Educator Shoe Cha rt 


LET THE PRET GROW AS THEY sHoviy 






HY not lead them to perfect foot health 

in sensible shoes? Modified Educators 

~ graceful, good-looking — for mean 

regular Educators—sensible and sturdy —for 
those whom you guide. 


you, 


Ill-shaped, cramping shoes cause corns, 
bunions, ingrown nails and fallen arches. 
Shoes shaped on Nature’s plan “‘let the feet 
grow as they should.”’ 

You'll be proud to wear Modified Educa- 
tors. Proud of your prudent choice of ease 
while you stand allday. Proud of your good- 
looking foot-dress on the street. 

Teach by example, and learn solid com- 
fort, in Modified Educator shoes. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 








booklet, ‘‘ 


LET US SEND you this striking Chart free. 
It tells a valuable story of foot health. Size 
24x36", ready to hang on the blackboard. We 
shall also be glad to send you our interesting 
joing Barefoot With Shoes On."’ 





FoR WOMEN 

















was working in the field, and was with 
difficulty persuaded by his sister to 
leave his work, make himself present- 
able, and see his visitor. Garrison 
praised his verses, thought he could do 
better things, and advised him to get 
an education. When he urged Whit- 
tier’s father to send him to a better 
school, the father asked Garrison not 
to put such ideas into the boy’s head. 
Years afterward Whittier said, “My 
father did not oppose me; he was proud 
of my pieces, but as he was in strait- 
ened circumstances, he could do noth- 
ing to aid me... . My mother always 
encouraged and sympathized with me.” 


III—QUESTIONS ON WHITTIER’S 
POETRY 
From what poems are the following 
quotations taken? 

(“) Sweet promptings unto kindest 
deeds : 

Were in her very look; 
We read her face as one who reads 

A true and holy book. 


— 


O’er me, like a regal tent, 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 

Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 

Looped in many a_ wind-swung 
old. 


(c) What matter how the night be-| * } 
| unity of purpose and cooperation, to 


haved? 
What matter how the north wind 
raved? 


(/) For of all sad words of tongue or 
pen, 
The saddest are these: 
have been!” 


“It might 


(ce) And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play; 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 


(f) And there he stands in memory to 
this day, 
* * * * + 





| Mulley.” 





| the more experienced teachers to keep 


| fault finding and mechanical in char- 





A witness to the ages as they pass, | 


That simple duty hath no place | 

for fear. 

| 

(g) Peace and order and beauty draw | 
Round thy symbol of light and law. | 


And ever the stars above look | 
down | 

On thy stars below in Frederick 
town! 


(h) When faith is lost, when honor 
dies, 
The man is dead! 
ANSWERS 

(a) “Gone.” (b) “The Barefoot 
Boy.” (c) “Snow-Bound.” (d) “Maud 
(e) “My Psalm.” (f) “Ab- 
raham Davenport.” (zg) “Barbara 
Frietchie.” (h) “Ichabod.” 

(The teacher can extend this choice 
of quotations indefinitely, according to 
the attainments of her class.) 

Some critics think Whittier’s inter- | 
est in reform injured his poetry. Oth- 
ers think it made him a better poet. 
What do you think? 

Mention poems describing his home 
life; describing regions visited. Men- 
tion anti-slavery poems. 

Have you any favorites among Whit- 
tier’s poems? 





Supervision is necessary to promote 


help inexperienced teachers to master 
their work more quickly, to stimulate 


up with the best work being done edu- 
cationally. In the past, supervision 
has been too often chiefly inspectorial, 


acter. It is still frequently too arbi- 
trary and misses its great opportunity 
for constructive leadership. The 
teacher who thinks supervision un- 
necessary is hopeless. Some teachers, 
frequently the least efficient, resent 
supervision. The problem can_ be 
solved only when the teaching body 
and administrative staff meet on com- 
mon ground to study the issues in- 
volved.—Jesse H. Newlon. 











A HOLIDAY OFFERING 
TO TEACHERS ONLY 


A SINGER SEWING MACHINE NO. 20 
Sent To You By Mail For $5.00 


HE SINGER 20 is a practical 
sewing machine in its simplest 
form and of a size easy to carry. 












It can be easily packed in a lady’s 
traveling bag or suit case, handy 
when traveling and con- 
venient for vacation use. 


It makes the single-thread 
chain stitch there are no 
bobbins to wind. 


: ar It is furnished with a 
~> ——— me clamp for attaching it to 
jis ; the edge of a table, desk 
or other furniture. 


Upon written application to this 
office, from teachers of Domestic 
_ Science, enclosing Postal Money 
Order for $5.00 we will mail this machine securely packed. 
Also, upon application to any Singer Shop, a special discount will 
be made to such teachers on other styles of Singer machines, to be 
delivered from local Singer shops on liberal terms of payment and 
carrying full Singer Service. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 
ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310—Singer Building, New York City 
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Pay 
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Sapphire crown. 15 Jj 


Pectanguiar watch. 
wel movement. 
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$28.50 


_ Use Your Credit 
Choose Your 


Gifts From 


Sweets Deluxe 





Just think!—$1.00 brings apy,' article 
you select for examination. Buy a 
worth-while token on our FRIENDLY 


less than cash 


prices, $1.00 at Sweet's does the work 
of $5 elsewhere! When you have con- 


the article you 


have selected is exceptional value, keep 


of the price. 10 


MONTHS NEXT YEAR TO PAY THE 


SPECIAL XMAS SERVICE 


Orders shipped promptiy. NO RED 


Guarantee Value 


Bond with every diamond, All trans- 
actions strictly confidential, 

FREE: A postal brings the Sweet Din- 
mond Book, containing over 3,000 ap- 
proprinte Xmas zgifts. 
our generous credit terms, 
TODAY to eae 243-T. 


Everything on 
Send for it 
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LJ Today’s Housewife 


American Needlewoman 
Order by Club NumberB.31 

A Doliar Bill Will Do, We Take the Risk 

Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK and COMPANY 
25 North Dearborn St. Chicago- 


Free Certificate. Trial 
lesson 10c(silver.) Prince, 130 W .. 104th, New York. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 

(Continued from page 73) 
words on our list, we drop the last two 
each day, thus spelling daily eight old 
and two new words. After learning 
the first two words we write the saluta- 
tion of our letter: “Dear Santa.” The 
sentences for the body of the letter are 
as follows: “I want a doll.” “Please 
bring mother a book.” ‘Please bring 
father a chair.” “Please bring brother 
skates.” “Please bring sister a sled.” 
We close our letter with, “I love you, 
Santa.” 

I have my school divided into three 
sections for blackboard work, on ac- 
count of lack of space. JI send each 
section in its turn to the board and dic- 
tate to them three or four words and 
two or three sentences, while the other 
sections do the same work at their seats. 
At another period during the day I dic- 
tate all the words in the lesson and 
three sentences which are written in 
their booklets. 

When all the words are learned and 
the sentences drilled upon, I give the 
children paper and tell them that they 
may now write their letters, but they 
must not forget to write their names at 
the close of the letter, for Santa would 
not know from whom he is receiving 
mail. 

Fifty letters were handed in with al- 
most perfect spelling. Some of the let- 
ters were taken to a store which re- 
ceived Santa Claus letters, while others 
were taken home and mailed in special 
places prepared for them. 

The children enjoyed this spelling 
project very much, and I felt that never 
before had I accomplished so much in 
two weeks’ work.—ANNA _ KNIGHT, 
Pennsylvania. 


Christmas Decorations 


When I was a little girl, I could 
hardly wait for the time when my 
mother would send me to the woods to 
gather red_ berries for Christmas. 
Christmas is the children’s day and it 
will make little children very happy if 
they are allowed to do something to 
decorate the room for the holiday 
time. A nicely decorated room is just 
as important as your entertainment. 
This is a real opportunity to instill the 
Christmas spirit. 

Tack black silhouette paper in the 
panel at the top of the blackboard or 
on the wall. Paste on this cut-out 
and colored pictures of Santa Claus 
and his reindeer or the Three Wise 
Men. Cut out five-pointed stars from 
pasteboard and cover them with silver 
paper on both sides. Fasten to the 
star a fine, invisible thread of the same 
color as the background to be used. 
Suspend the star over the black paper 
by tacking the thread to the molding 
above the panel. The star will move 
and appear to twinkle. I have seen 
the decoration of stars used when they 
were suspended from pillars with an 
evergreen background. In the even- 
ing when the lights were on, it was 
one of the most beautiful decorations 
I had ever seen, as it gave the effect 
of hundreds of twinkling stars on a 
green background.—LAURA MuRRAY, 
Kansas. 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 














PREPAID PRICES: 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


IN LIMP CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, pre- 
pared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Read- 
ing, have made them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, 

employing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of 
elementary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s work. If used as basal texts 
the books for each year will furnish the necessary fundamentals for that year’s 
work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well graded and well adapted 
material to follow any system. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. ‘The common 
idioms of a chil '’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child is 
led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for each grade from the first to 
the fourth inclusive, attractively printed and bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, most of the 
pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each covering a half year’s ‘work, will commend itself as an 
advantageous feature to teachers, parents, and pupils. When a pupil receives a book for the 
second term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a 
way not possible if the whole year were in one volume. It makes it possible to furnish 
fresh, new books as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally desirable in the free textbook 
schools where at times soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 
schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


Graded Language and Composition 


A New Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a 
Practical Course in Language Work for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, and LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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a, 

Books I and II combined in one volume—For 

Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 

Price, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy, pre- Graded Language 

paid; in limp cloth covers, 32 cents per copy, prepaid. and Composition 
Book IIl—For Third Grade te Sina Soeur eerie ge 
Book [1V—For Fourth Grade | 16¢ per Copy wanes: 
Book V—-For Fifth Grade $12.00 erhundred * 
Book VI--For Sixth Grade In Limp Cloth Covers a 
Book VII—For Seventh Grade eo +. ed Copy ny + 
Book VIII—For Eighth Grade] $18.00 22 hanivea 














HIS new series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceed- 
ingly attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All 
non- -essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are 

presented in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough tech- 

nical work is given to produce intelligent cpnstruction, and it is correctly distrib- 

uted throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting sys- 
tem that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First 

and Second a contains games and _ _—, 

guage training, dramatization, stories for telling anc 

Some of the Features ranges and roe — material for Lan- 

: ‘ guage teaching in these grades. 
i, ony Seeny Wore. The Graded Language and Composition books appeal 





2. Dramatization. f especially to the pupils because they are small and con- 
3. Definite instruction and | venient and because they present the subject of Lan- 
help in Composition. : guage in an attractive and interesting manner. 
4. Story Method in teaching n 2 
the “Helping Words. Sanitary—Convenient—Inexpensive 


5. Pronunciation Drills. an 

6. Study of Synonyms The use of the books comprising the “Graded Lan- 

A guage and Composition” series is equally as advantag- 

I i romagene nom one Pr eous either in free textbook schools or in schools where 
pee ied = the books are purchased by the pupils. 


a Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh new 
8. Convenient Topical ar- | jook, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the 

rangement. part of pupil or parent because of books having been 
9. Good Manners developed | previously used by other pupils. 

through oral and written Com- In the free textbook districts they may be presented 

position Work. outright to the pupils instead of being loaned to them, 
10. Fundamentals of English | as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than 

clearly and simply presented. for the larger, more expensive books even though the 
11. Special Devices for teach- latter are used successively by different pupils. 

ing words frequently misused In schools where the books are purchased by the 

and misunderstood. pupils the very low price places this series within easy 
12. Letter Writing and Oral | reach of everyone. 

English made interesting, prac- Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 

tical and natural, are using them with splendid results. We know 








that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 
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Made of Genuine Leather, strong and dur- 
able, artistically decorated with Indian Bead- 
ed Designs, packed individually and delivered 
to your door by Insured Parcel Post. Paid. 

Solve the vexing problem of “‘what to give’’ this 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moccasins. They make a most attract- 
ive gift and a comfortable slipper for house wear. 

Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 

Christmas is not so very far off ! Order early ! 


ELK SKIN MOCCASINS, lined: 












Men’s $2.90, Ladies’ $2.75. 
Order same size as shoe worn, 
Men’s .coee ceccecccece 6 to 11 
Ladies’ and Boys’ es ware 
SS Pee ll to2.. 
Children’s...-- 6 to 10... 
ree 1 to 5 





Lined 25c extra for Men and Women; 5s 


Packed individually and delivered to your door by 
Insured Parcel Post. 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 


Exchanges made if postage is mailed for return. 

















Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


Facing the light all day amid clouds 
of irritating chalk dust; correcting 
papers or doing research work at 
night—no wonder a teacher’s EYES 
so often feel tired, dull and heavy. 


A few drops of Murine night and 
morning will protect your EYES from 
irritation and keep them in a clear, 


bright, healthy condition. Harmless! 
Write The Murine Company, 
Dept. 77, Chicago, 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK. 


/RUNES 


EYES 


aceeenmmenmmnt 


of Eastman Film Camera 
me Popular size with handle and 
i ————=== view finder,fortimeandsnap- 

; shot pictures, Just order 12 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Salve (the wonder Menthol Oint- 
Return $3 and complete camera 


















)." is yours. Orchoiceof Moving Picture Ma- 
: chine, Thin Model Watch or Flashlight. 
rite for goodstoday. Wetrnst you, Ai 38 
U.S.Supply Co, Dept. HD-27, Greenville,Pa. 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 71) 


which public opinion demands shall be- 
come a part of the fundamental law of 
the commonwealth. Friends of the 
amendment regard it as a strengthen- 
ing of the Constitution, while sincere 
opponents believe that it has the oppo- 
site influence. 

When and under what circumstances was the 


government of the — States first called 
“Uncle Sam” ?—New York. 


The name originated during the War 
of 1812. James Wilson, a contractor 
of Troy, N. Y., who had been _nick- 
named “uncle Sam,” was a govern- 
ment inspector during the war. The 
fact that he officially inspected govern- 
ment property stamped “U. S.,” is said 
to have led to the application of Wil- 
son’s familiar title to the. government. 
However, this story was not published, 
so far as is known, until long after the 
war and there is no proof that it is 
authentic. The name “Uncle Sam” 
became popular in newspapers in 1813 
and 1814, no trace of it being found in 
publications before 1813. While vari- 
ous stories concerning the origin have 
been told, there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that any one is true. 

If you know the altitude of the sun at noon 
day and its declination at that time how can 
you compute the latitude of a place ?—Pennsyl- 
vania, 

If you are north of the equator and 
the sun is north, subtract the declina- 
tion from the altitude. This gives the 
co-latitude which is the difference be- 
tween the latitude and ninety degrees. 
Subtract this co-latitude from ninety 
degrees and you have the latitude of 
the place. If on March 31 you found 
the altitude of the noon-day sun to be 
50, the declination on this date being 
38 degrees and 57 minutes, you would 
subtract 3 degrees and 57 minutes 
from 50 degrees, leaving 46 degrees 
and 3 minutes, which would be the co- 
latitude. Taking this from 90 degrees 
would give the latitude of the place 43 
degrees, 57 minutes. If you are north 
of the equator and the sun is south, 
add the declination to the altitude, 
then subtract from ninety. A very 
simple process when one understands 
the principles as explained above is to 
subtract the altitude from ninety, then 
add the declination when the sun is 
north of the equator, and subtract the 
declination when the sun is south. In 
the illustration given subtract 50 from 
90 leaving 40, Add to this the declina- 
tion of the sun, 3 degrees and 57 min- 
utes, which gives the latitude of the 
place 43 degrees, 57 minutes. 





Every noble life leaves the fibre of 
it interwoven forever in the work of 
the world.—Ruskin. 
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Specially priced at only 


high as $5.00. 
FREE 





fully colored Xmas Gift ¢ 





















NO OTHER PAYMENTS 


There are no future payments to make. 
Just one payment—one special Xmas price | 
of $2.49—and this Xmas bargain is yours. 
Rush your order today. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just name and address. Your set will be 
shipped by return mail. Pay postman Spe- 
cial Xmas price and few cents post: ge. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
Free catalog of other Xmas sugges- 
tions with each order. 


CROWN SALES CO., Dept. A-118 
16 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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P Xmas Dinner Table 


Let this imported Japanese 
Blue Dinner Set add its charm 
to your Xmas Dinner Table. 

Or, let it be a gift to a friend. 
$2.49. 
Compares with sets costing as 


Each set comes to you 
with sufficient Xmas Holly 
bon for wrapping; also beauti- 
‘tard. 
Large size hemstitched table- 
cloth, 60 x 60 inches. Many 
beautiful designs. Six hem- / 
stitched napkins to match. Cloth \ 
and napkins are closely woven and re- 
versible—both sides of rich two-tone 
Japanese blue. Guaranteed fast colors. 


price 
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New York, 


Send at once 
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WANT WORK «dhe? |i 


Farn $18 to $60 a week RE TOUCHING photos. Men or women. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee e mployment, and 
furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE Limited offer. Write today. 


Artcraft Studios, Dept. C-I, 3900 Sheridan Rd, Chicago. 


$550.00 in Prizes Given Away. First Prize Ford 
Touring Car. Write us for F 

b iat ie ou _to share in prawing beld D. 17, 1922 
‘ta ron of film developed for 5c; Prints Be each, 
© Photo Fin. Co., 24? Bell, Roanoke,Va, 
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carefully woven so that their shapeliness, 


to the foot. 








A silk hose of unusual beauty and durability, at 
economy prices. Made from pure silk threads and 


seamed back or full fashioned, conforms perfectly 


whether 





Stylo No. 63. Pure thread silk plaited on fibre (extra fine gauge). 
Seamed back with fashion marks. ‘The fiber is invisible and the 
\ face of the stocking is pure silk, Price $1.00, 
Style No. 42. Medium weight pure thread silk, fine gauge, silk to 
y elastic garter top, Seamed back with fashion marks—considered 
the best constructed stocking of its kind from a wearing stand 
| point. Price $1.50. 
|}, Style No. 54. Standard medium weight pure thread silk full fash 
, joned and ideal stocking for fit and wear. Price $2.00, 
All these stockings have wide elastic garter tops and can be pro 
eured in black, white suede, biege, gray, nude, autumn brown, 
Log Cabin and Cordovan, 
Why buy hosiery from mills who sell their goods through house to 
liouse canvassers, When you can buy Nightingale Silk Hosiery of bet- 
vN ter quality from your reliable home stores for less money, 
. . If your dealer cannot supply you write us enclosing remittance and 
ee en stating size and color wanted and we will see that your order is filled 
poet Dep 


\ NIGHTINGALE HOSIERY MILLS, Executive Offices 366 B’way, N.Y.C. 
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Dept. A-115 


ported 7-piece Japan- 
ese Blue Bird Dinner 

Also Free Xmas Holly 
tibbon and Xmas Gift Card. 
will pay postman special 
of $2.49 and few cents 
postage on arrival. I understand 
that you guarantee satisfaction o1 
money back 
















Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics [ot All Grades 
350 Books (p.c.rcve.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. Each book has 32 or more 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 

Price 7 Cents per Copy Puxtcce't centpercony | Limp Cloth Covered Edition (oie rnc in se supplied also ta limp cloth 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 

















Special 5-Week 
Tour $450 


An ideal tour for the teacher, who, for a modest 
outlay of money, desires to visit the far-famed 
places of Europe under the guidance of an expert 
conductor. 


Specialists On Teachers’ 
European Tours 


The success and economy of Woods European 
Tours for teachers are made possible only because 
of our many years of experience in this field. 


Send For Advance 
Announcement of Tours 
Save money, insure the success of your tour. 
Write right now for our Advance European Tours 
information. 


Inquire about our special offer to teachers who 
can organize a party of ten for European tour. 


WALTER H. WOODS CO. 
Little Building - - Boston, Mass. 
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your neighbor praise the 
Pathfinder, the wonderful 

weekly news and story magazine 

with over halfa million subscribers, Un- 

biased digest of national and worldaffairs, Chock 

full of just the kind of reading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 
books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Excitingserial 
and short stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big$1 paper 
13 weeks. Money back if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 
THE PATHFINDER, 546 Langdon Station, Washington, D0. C. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
y What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What_every young husband and 
et -00 Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 
Mailed in Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 489 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 


OUR BIG CATALOG FRE 


of BOOKS sf, Publishers 


=" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from page 49) 


laration of Independence, as formulated 
by Jefferson, last? What were some 
of the criticisms or suggestions made? 
Read the Declaration of Independence 
orally in class. Describe the way in 
which the news of the signing of the 
Declaration was received throughout 
the colonies. 

Thomas Jefferson, an exponent of the 
thought of his time and a thinker far 
in advance of his time, summed up the 
American ideals of national govern- 
ment in the following words: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of hppiness. That, to secure 
these rights, govenments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Did those sturdy pioneers foresee 
all that America was committed to by 
those words? When the old bell rang 
out the tidings of this remarkable 
Declaration it flung to a world, drowsy 
with thrall of despotism, a challenge. 
The patient working out of an ideal is 
always more tedious and difficult than 
the brilliant conception of it. It will 
be our aim during the last year of ele- 
mentary school to lead our pupils to 
comprehend the working out of this 
conception of government; to follow its 
failures and successes; to observe its 
weaknesses and its shortcomings; to 
appreciate its strength and _ benefac- 
tions and to contrast it with Old World 
ideals, in order that the pupils may in- 
telligently enlist in the constructive 
tasks of American citizenship. 

From Hart’s Camps and Firesides of 
the Revolution read the story of the 
“Birth of Independence,” pages 172- 

Difficulties in Maintaining 
Independence 

Find out all you can about the way 
in which the news of the Declaration 
of Independence was received in the 
different colonies. Lord Howe was 
sent over at this time with a commis- 
sion for restoring peace. Why do you 
think the colonists rejected it, with 
scarcely a consideration? Show that 
some form of union among the colo- 
nies was necessary if their independ- 
ence were to be maintained. What 
were some of the obstacles that stood 
in the way of such a union? Explain 
why the following questions caused 
disagreement among the colonies: 
Upon what basis should the colonies 
agree to a confederation? How shall 
the representation in such a confeder- 
ation be determined? Upon what 
basis should the votes of the colonies 
be determined? Should only white in- 
habitants be taxed? What powers 
should be given to a general congress 
and what powers should be retained by 
the individual colonies? (Can you see 
why the individual colonies were ex- 
tremely reluctant to give up any of 
their powers to a general congress?) 
Should the states as well as individ- 
uals be represented? 

In what way should the public lands 
be disposed of? 
George Washington and the Colonial 
Army 
Tell the story of Washington’s 
struggle with the English in and about 
New York, his retreat through the Jer- 
seys and the surprise and successes at 
Trenton and Princeton. 
Using maps, trace the route of Bur- 
goyne’s expedition. What were Bur- 
goyne’s aims? Why did he fail? What 
were the effects? . 
What effect did the loss of Phila- 
delphia have upon the morale of the 
colonial troops? Describe the suffer- 
ings of the army at Valley Forge. How 
could these have been avoided? What 
have you learned of Washington’s 
character through your study of these 
battles? 
The French People Assist in the Cause 
of Liberty 
What were the chief reasons for the 
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American 


Standard 


The Greatest 
CHRISTMAS 


GIFT scien tis 


superb combination Teachers’ and Students’ Genuine 


EXACT SIZE 
43x7x 1} 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. 





Bible 


Make no mistake—be sure you order the “American Standard Bible 
the NELSON imprint—no other is genuine 

the most authoritative version of Scripture. 
made especially for us and is NOT sold in bookstores. 






at the $ 85 

Amazingly a 

Low Price of Postpaid 
~ with 


this is the supremely accurate— 
This Christmas Gift edition is 


HE American Standard Self-Pronoune- 

ing Reference Bible should be in every 

Christian home and Bible © lass. Com- 
pare the faithful accuracy of its wonderful 
translations, and the beauty of its diction with 
all other versions; enjoy the purity of its 
language; line for line, word for word, its 
value to you who study or teach the Word of 
God, is so apparent that you will never again. 
be without this priceless book. 

Every detail of this Bible is perfect; the 
binding is not the cheap, inferior leather com- 
monly used in Bibles costing 50¢7 more. It is 
genuine leatheroid, with a beautiful Morocco 
grain, which makes it not only look better, but 
it is guaranteed to outwear two ordinary 
leather bindings. Its superb Bible paper, its 
red under gold edges, its large, easily readable 
type, its splendid workmanship, place it in a 
class by itself. It contains, in addition to the 
beautifully printed text: 


4000 


Questions and Answers | ‘ea\ure thet is 


help for both teacher and scholar makes it a 


trvly remarkable combination Bible. These questions 
leave no important event in the Sacred Story untouched 
The questions go below the surface of text or story, and 
the answers give the sincere inquirer after the truth a 
fund of information that places teacher or student in a 
peculiarly advantageous position with relation to Bible 


knowledge. 


. MY in the soft 

31 Beautiful Full Page Illustrations i” ‘h« °°" 

These are pictures that really illumine the text, 

arouse interest, grip the attention of Bible students and 
satisfy the imagination. 


° avaly are 
25, Outline Maps, 12 Colored Maps ®*"°'y 3 
maps found in a students’ or teachers’ Bible at 
anywhere near the price of this one, and the possession 
of a Bible containing these valuable maps gives you a 
distinct advantage over those not having access to so 
large and excellent a collection. 


Money back 
for the asking. 


Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed 


Order at once, for the demand this year will be greater 
than last year, which broke all records for Bible sales. 
you may enjoy the great conven- 


For 75¢ additional ience of a Thumb Index and any 


desired name stamped in pure gold leaf on front cover. 


111 PLIMPTON BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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means your trip. 
wide awake person, 


EUROPE IN 1924 
An Opportunity For Teachers | | 


We havea place for several teachers who wish to | | 
become organizers of small European Parties. It | 
Every co-operation given to the 
Write us for details, 


William M. Beale) BEALE TOURS, Dept. B. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
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CATOR COMPANY 





your dealer for circular 


i 20South Wells St., Chicago 
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"‘NightLight” VANITY 


A Mighty Bargain. Former price $8.50 
Devoting anentire section of the factory to 
its exclusive manufacture has made this 
i i ible. Snappy, up-to-date 
anity Case will 
ase the most fastidious. Made from the finest black 
in, in the lustrous Patent finish now so fashion- 
ial veneer wood frame. 
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REGAL Pearls 


ain 


Retail List Price). Regal — are made in France where they have mastered the 
art of creating the finest snythetic Gems, 
Pearls, their exquisite colorings and soft ge a wee  eeenane a af luminous sheen and lustre 
that no other but real Oriental Pearls ponee Ss. 

inches long and fastened with a Solid hite Gold Safety ‘Catch set with a 
Regal Pearls are guaranteed indestructible, 
heat, cold, water or perspiration do not dim their —, beauty. They 
will not crack, peel, chip or discolor. This sensation: 

possible only by the low gold value of the ‘‘Franc’’ and a tremendous Spot 
Send poe eotee at once before our present supply is 





A Mighty Barg 


Money Back 


Guarantee 
You do not risk a 
penny. Our binding 
legal guarantee in 
writing to refund 
your money in full 
is attached to every 
strand of Regal Cash purchase, 
Pearls we sell. You An gift. 
must be absolutely 
satisfied. 


Genuine Diamond. 














Send No Money ! Keep your money right at home. Just send name and ad- 
———_ dress, Pearls will come by return mail. Pay postman only 
$4.88 plus a few pennies postage. Our Money Back Guarantee protects you, 


E. RICHWINE CO., 19 W. Jackson Blivd., Dept. 844, CHICAGO 


with Genuine Diamond Set 
Solid Gold Clasp—Qnly $4.88! 


World famous Regal Pearls at a price thatseems 
a pittance compared to their real value ($18.00 


Matching all the delicate beauty of Genuine Oriental 








is |PREE! 


With every strand 
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richandcostly Ro 

Blue Art Leat 
Silk and Velvet 


beautifully em- 
bogsed in gold, 
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SAVE 
20% 30% 


WEATERS 


Any Style or Design for 
Men, Women, Boys, 
Schools, Clubs, Teams. 


Order direct from mill. Save from 
20%-30°.Pick any style,any color, 
size or design from our regular f 
i stock or special to order, Finest ff 
virginwooland pure worsted only 






1 o a be prou ar. 

EST QUALITY AT 
ere PRICES 

p= Always holds shape. Most customers 

= cet from 3 to 6 years wear easily. Can 

endure severe wear and retain bright, 

“REE fresh appearance. Biggest, valuce in 

hist Workmanship guarantee ices elashe nus- 

= «whe "6 Agdnainy Spe ial offers to schools, clubs, teams. Write 

for free illustrated c 
























AMERICAN KNITTING MILLS 153° Sizroure Avenue 











TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
rooin sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale, 
Order to-day or write for free booklet 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


Just bt 9 and x 4 you 
want to try the 


Rebuilt 

The chance you’ve been 
waiting for! Famous late 
model, visible Roya! ‘lype- 


w riter,perfectly rebuilt and fully 
guar’ anteed at sensational reduction 


in a When it arrives use it 10 days 

FREE. If you like it, keep it while you pay TRI 

for it at only a few cents a day. Otherwise 

return it and you will owe nothing. Equipped 

with two colored ribbon, four rows standard 

key-board, automatic ribbon reverse, card holder, back 
sacer,tabulator and 30 patented time saving features! 

Write now and save one-third. Send letter or post 


nel TYPEWR'TER CO., Dept. 612, 359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Do You Write Letters 


Then send for our note paper. - 200 sheets of Paper 634x634, 
100 Envelopes to match with your name and address printed 
thereon for only $1.00. Suitable for men and women, Sent 
C.0.D. Money refunded if not ett? Sample free. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 2 ,, Dover, Ohio 
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DO YOU SEE YOURSELF AS OTHERS SEE YOU? 











A perfect tools 








M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 








A NEW SCIENTIFIC, PAINLESS METHOD OF 


CORRECTING ILL-SHAPED NOSES AT HOME 





IME ADVANCES - as does science succeed in per- | as: long—pointed nose—pug —hook or screw nose—and 

fecting each invention. My 15 years of experience in | turned up nose—and will give marked success in modulat- 
manufacturing and selling Nose Shapers have proven to | ing the distended or wide nostrils. There are no straps 
me that I can now offer the unfortunate possessors of | to be pulled in order to exert pressure on the nasal organ. 
ill-shapen noses the most meritorious Nose Adjuster of Model No. 25 is upholstered inside with a very fine 
theage. My latest improved Model No. 25 (U. S. and chamois (covering a layer of thin metal) which protects 
many foreign patents) has so many superior qualities | the nose from direct contact with the apparatus; this 
that it surpasses all my previous shapers and other Nose | lining of mctal causes an even, moderate pressure on 
Adjusters by a large margin. the parts being corrected, thus avoiding a harsh, violent 

In the first place, my newest appliance is better fit- | pressure in any one place. 
ting ; the adjustments are such that it will fit every nose Model No. 25 is guaranteed, and corrects now all 
without exception—my apparatus is constructed of light | ill-shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely, 
weight metal, and is afforded every accurate regulation comfortably and permanently. It is to be worn at night 
by means of six hexagonal screws, which are regulated | and, therefore, will not interfere with your daily work, 
with a key and thescrews are then locked in the desired | If you wish to have a perfect looking nose, write to- 
position, These screws will bring about the exact pres- | day for my free booklet which tells you how to correct ill- 
sure for correcting the various nasal deformities ~such | shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


1941 Ackerman Bldg., 


nose can easily 
be yours 477 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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nists? Learn all you can about La 
Fayette. How did Franklin help? 
How did this alliance result? 


The Conquest of the West 


Tell the story of George Rogers 
Clark and the result of his work. 
What was the attitude of the French 
and Indians in this territory? 


Dark Days in the South 


Capture of Savannah and Charles- 
ton. What do you think of the gen- 
eralship and character of Gates? 

Tell the story of Arnold’s treachery. 
How did Washington feel about this? 

What happened at King’s Mountain, 
Cowpens and Guilford Courthouse? 

The Close of the War 

Describe the capture of Cornwallis. 

Why was not peace concluded at 
once? Describe Washington’s fare- 
well to his army. 

When was peace finally agreed up- 
on? What were the terms obtained 
by the American’ envoys? What 
boundary questions were determined? 

What was England’s attitude to- 
wards the colonists after the war? Did 
the English appreciate the significance 
of the Americans’ success? 


Johannes Neesz’ Christmas 
Toys 
(Continued from page 23) 

As the little woodman blew on his 
chilled fingers and tugged at the heavy 
wood sledge, he smelled the fragrance 
of a little green fir that grew beside 
the snowy path. A Christmas tree on 
the hearth, thought John, lighted with 
his mother’s home-dipped candles and 
decorated with frosted cookies cut in 
the shape of stars, would look beauti- 
ful on Christmas Eve. He could 
dump off his logs, chop down the fir 
tree with the ax he carried in his belt, 
and take home a real Christmas tree 
to set up in their shining kitchen, 
whose pewter-lined walls reflected the 
glow of the fire. He had drudged 
in his father’s pottery long enough, 
without having had any fun, thought 
the boy. 

The short winter twilight was com- 
ing on. He knew that he would have 
to hurry if he were to cut his fir tree 
and reach home before dark. He laid 
off his hardwood logs from the sledge 
and began hacking at the roots of the 
tree; but with every blow of his ax, 
John’s conscience hurt him. 

The plates for the Christmas pies 
would be spoiled if the fires under the 
kiln went out for lack of wood, and 
many children would have no pretty 
plates for their Christmas dainties. 
He pictured the children in some neigh- 
boring house, eating a _ toothsome 
molasses pie. When they had finished 
its luscious sweetness, they would come 
to the figure of a blue George Wash- 
ington on: his prancing red _ horse, 
baked into the clay of the plate. Then 
the children’s eyes would shine, and 
they would exclaim, “One of the great 
Johannes Neez’ Washington pie plates, 
dug from our soil, moulded by him, its 
picture drawn by him!” Yes, their 
eyes would shine! Shine.... 

John’s heart began to beat like a 
trip hammer as he saw two big shin- 
ing eyes looking into his scared blue 
ones. An animal was slinking along 
the edge of the lonely path of snow 
that led through the forest. 

John surmised whose eyes they were. 
It was well known that a large gray 
wolf had come down and visited some 
of the farms around Tyler’s Point at 
harvest time, when the pig killing was 
going on. It had been said that this 
wolf’s tracks had been seen later in the 
snow, for he was hungry and on the 
trail of the smaller wild animals of 


Boys & Girls—Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets Yankee Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c a set. 
When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No work--Just Fun! 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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With this Aluminum double boiler and 
collapsible Sterno Stove you can cook 
regular meals in a second. No smell, 
dirt, smoke. Takes up little room, every- 
thing nests inside of double boiler. 


Splendid for giving cooking lessons in 
class; for pupils to make their own 
lunch on stormy days. 


Use the stove for making candy, heating 
flat-irons, curling irons, washing lin 
gerie—a necessity for bed room and sick 
room emergencies. 


SAVE 75¢ NOW 


The regular low price for this combi- 
nation is $2.25. As aspecialintroductory 
offer we will sell it for $1.50, a direct sav- 
ing of 75c over the regular low price. 


Send this Ad and $1.50 to Sterno Corp., 
9 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 
Dept. 85, and we will 
send this Combina- 
tion prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 
or money back. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 

















14" gold fountain 
pen-with amy 


This beau- 
tiful, lasting 
fountain pen 
makes an ideal gift 


id 1 makes 
n individual and distinctive. The 
Bee er’’ is grade, smooth 

writing, self filling fountain pen, with 

1 a Id iridium a gg point, 

gold filled batery clip and lever. uaranteed 

to give absolute satisfaction. Woman’s size also, 
with gold ntled ring for neck ribbon. Sold formerly 
., at special introductory price of 
name free of charge 


only $1.75 aind we ay engrave an 
mas card with giver’s 


in gold etters on barrel of pen, 
name inscribed, if desired. 


f 
SEND NO MONEY. 2° pan plmend e engraved. Pay D ost 
man $1.75 and postage gel ps Money Back if 
you don’t thinker is the bien ope E pen ba bargain you wer saw. 


at once—avoi 
d-- $5 &past 





ey age name and address 





Special--3 pens, any names 


Lope. ns THE BRITMOR CoO., 
ept. 








286 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 











New Way to Make 
Moncey at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside industries 
has a few openings for new members. onderful easy aay to carn 
$5, $10 or more every day right in your own home. x 
pleasant work. jo experience needed. We teach you evervtt 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fire- 
oe Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorat- 

Art Novelties, how von ret complete ontfit F Write today, 
einioaine 2c. stamp. FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Departeaas 1012, 
Adrian, Michigan. 


RN MON 
AY HOM NEY 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 








i We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 


or soliciting, 


work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





Big Money In Writing ore ergs ete. Sen 
to-day for ied cop y America’ 8 greatest . magazine for 


writers. Fille in writing and selling. 

















includi finest s' 00] and hea’ 
Mac-0-Ghee Mills Co., Desk 7112, Cincinnati., 0. 





with ctical hel 
Writer’s Digest. 623 Butler Biden. Cincinnati, 9. 
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the woods. John was alone in a de- 
— part of the forest, his precious 
logs for the potter’s firing lay on the 
ground, and a wolf was a few paces 
from him! 

“I will run, pulling along the empty 
sledge,”’ was John’s first thought, ‘and 
when I come to the hill I can slide 
home on it.” 

But his second thought was for his 
father’s logs. The kiln fires might go 
out for lack of them. What did his 
Christmas tree, his own safety, matter 
in comparison with his father’s pains- 
taking work? His teeth chattering, 
his fingers and toes stiff, his round 
face white, John began piling the logs 
pack on the sledge and then hastened, 
panting with fear, along the path to- 
ward the village. 

The eyes followed him. Padded 
paws, steadily advancing, could be 
heard behind him. The dry twigs, 
frozen on the ground, crackled with 
the oncoming footsteps of the maraud- 
ing wolf. Once, some logs fell off the 
sledge, and as John stopped to put 
them back and tie them more securely, 
he could see the great dark hulk of the 
wolf’s dog-like body. It seemed a los- 
ing race, but just before the lights of 
the village candles shone out, John 
came to a rabbit trap beside the path. 
He quickly took out the dead hare and 
tossed it back of him in the path of the 
wolf. Then he made a last dash for 
the border of the town. When he dar- 
ed to look again toward the forest 
trail, John saw no sign of his pursuer. 
He was safe. His father’s logs were 
safe. The firing of the Christmas pie 
plates would be completed! 

John had a surprise on Christmas 
Eve. Tobias, Rose, Henry, and Ger- 
trude, his girl and boy friends from 
neighboring farms, were invited to 
take supper with him in the Neesz 
kitchen. Johannes led the children in 
Christmas carols. After the singing, 
Mother Neesz ushered them to the 
bare, scoured table on which were 
spread tulip mugs and plates in gay 
colors, all made in the home kiln. 
There were steaming pies, American 
pies on American plates, awaiting their 
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healthy appetites. But the greatest 
surprise was when Johannes Neesz 
came from the inner room bringing a 
carefully covered basket trimmed with 
Christmas greens. From it he took 
amazing things. 

There was a doll’s set of clay —, 
decorated and signed by this long-a 
potter, for Rose; and a set of little 
tulip flower pots for Gertrude. There 
was a fine clay whistle for Henry, and 
a clay dog with curly hair for John. 
These Christmas toys, the first made- 
in-America toys, had been moulded in 
secret by this old Pennsylvania potter, 
and put secretly in his kiln for the 
Christmas firing. Suppose John had 
not come home with his sledge of logs! 

The pieces of Johannes Neesz’ work 
—his decorated ware, his quaint toys 
for children, and "particularly his 
George Washington pie plates—that 
remain to us are among the most valu- 
able of our museum exhibits. He led 
the craft of the American potters in 
Pennsylvania, and his are the first 
examples of colonial-made toys for the 
hard-working girls and boys of those 
days. 

“A man highly respected, progres- 
sive in his art,” an old paper states of 
Johannes Neesz, potter. “And after 
he died his work was carried on with 
credit by his loved son, John.” 





Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 
(Continued from page 39) 
class worked almost entirely independ- 
ently. 

Each new line requires some help in 
its turn, but it is satisfying to see how 
quickly the children get these new 
phases of the subject. One little girl 
remarked that she had learned “how 
to make her hands mind.” I think 
that very nearly expresses it, too. 

For teachers who think they cannot 
draw, this method will mean some ex- 
tra out-of-school practice on their part. 
But when it brings results, not from 
ene or two talented ones, but from the 
entire class, they will be amply re- 
paid for their work. 





‘How [Became Popular 


Overnight: 


“They used to avoid me when I asked 
for a dance. Some said they were tired, 
others had previous engagements, Even 
the poorest dancers preferred to sit 
against the wall rather than dance with 
me. But I didn’t ‘wake up’ until a part- 
ner left me standing alone in the middle 
of the floor, 


“That night I went home feeling pretty 
lonesome and mighty blue. As a social 
success I was a first-class failwre. At first 
I wouldn’t believe that you could teach by 
mail because I always had the idea that 
one must go to a dancing class to learn. 
3ut I figured I could risk 10c—especially 
since you guaranteed to teach me. 


How Dancing Made Me Popular 


“Being a good dancer has made 
me popular and sought after. I 
am invited everywhere. No more 
dull evenings—no bitter disap- 
pointments! My whole life is 
brighter and happier. And I owe 
it all to Arthur Murray! 

“IT was astonished to see how quickly one 
learns all of the latest steps through your dia- 
yrams and simple instructions. I mastered 
your course in a few evenings, and, believe me, 
I surely did give the folks around here a big 
surprise when I got on the floor with the best 
dancer and went through the dance letter per- 
fect. Now that I have the Murray foundation 
to my dancing I can lead and follow perfectly 
and can master any new dance after I have 
seen a few of the steps. 

“My sister’s family have all learned to dance from 
the course I bought from you, and it would do your 

eart good to see how fine her little kiddies dance to- 
aces after quickly learning from your new method 
of =e dancing at home without music or 
partner. 


Learn Any Dance in a Few Hours 


Whether you want to learn the Fox-trot, One Step, 
Waltz or any of the new d.nces, you won “t have any 
trouble in. doing it through Arthur Murray’s new 
method. More than 90,000 people have learned to 
dance by mail, and you can learn just as easily, 

Arthur Murray is America’s foremost authority on 
social dancing, Through his new improved method of 
teaching dancing by mail he will give you the same 
bi iw instruction in your own home that he 
vould ° yo if-you_took private lessons in his stu- 

dio an pal is regular fee of $10 per lesson, 




















Posed by Miss 
Ann Forrest, 
Famous Movie 
Star, and Ar- 
thur Murray, 
the Vander- 
¥ bilt’s Instructor 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 


So sure is Arthur Murray that you will be delight- 


ed with his amazingly simple methods of teaching 
that he has consented for a limited time only_to send 
FIVE FREE LESSONS to all who sign and return 
the coupon 

These five free lessons are yours to keep—you need 
not return them, They are merely to prove that you 
can learn to dance without music or partner in your 
own. home. 

Write for the five lessons today—they are free. 
Just enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to pay cost of 
postage, printing, etc., and the lessons will be prompt- 
ly mailed to you, You will receive: The Secret 


of Leading. (2) How to Follow Successfully, (3) 
How to Gain_Confidence. | (4) ‘ascinating Fox- 
trot Step. (5) A Lesson in Waltzing. Don’t hesi- 


tate. You do not place yourself under any obligation 
tr sending for free lessons, Vrite today. THUR 
URRAY, Studio 935, 290 Broadway, New York. 


Arthur Murray, Studio 935, 
290 Broadway, New York ‘City. 
To prove that I can learn to dance at home in one 


evening you may send the FIVE FREE LESSONS. 
— or coin) to pay for the post- 
ete, 


I enclose 10¢ 
age, printing, 


Name 
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Gown Making 
Lessons Makes $100 
In Two Weeks 
After vetting li- 
EVERY TEACHER ploma, t commen” mar 
oe Designing and 
Fs aking Parlors just as 
should design and you told me to do in the 
lessons, using the adver- 
make her own ins methods whieh the 
essons taught. 
gowns. Any one, 15 I started by running a 
: special on Hallowe'en 
or Over, can easily Costumes, and was 
‘ rushed with orders In 
learn in 10 weeks; ine seeehn ade One 
A most delightful gown of i X ‘ ned aE Fag — 
crepe meteor. fascinating spare 1 am now. designing 
P and aking : average 
Dealer’s price........$45.00 time work. of, ss aor eee p dere 
habits taiaemaile ° week in addition to 
: doing all my own house- 
4 yds. Crepe meteor y i work, 
at $3.00........... $12.00 ou can save two- Your course is all 
ne P . right. It is perfectly 
fe Georgette thirds of the cost of plain and very interests 
at $2.50 .cccccccce ‘1,88 ing. Any woman who 
2 ornaments....... 4.00 every dress or gown —_ her on tu it, ean 
17.88 do just as lave done. 
' , ben : you have, or have Remmeetinile. 
ourse will save you. .$27. three ti ac Mrs. Fred Gaskin, 
times as many 214 N. 9th St., 
at the same cost. Allentown, Pa. 
Why Pay Thirty Dollars f 1 aa 
y S or er Coupon 
FRANKLIN 
a en Ollar Gown ? o? INSTITUTE 
. r Ro Pines gees 
chester, N. Y. 
° é¢ Kindly send , ee 
Over 16,000 Women and Girls have a guample “tessons “in “the 
subjec checked below 
° ° ° <@ Also sho e ho ‘ , 
taken this fascinating course. OP easily learn in 10 weeks ta 
design and make original gowns 
ae wnthek the tent cle ae 
Write your name and address on the ? Gown Designing and Making 
coupon. We can reach you wherever ¢ [] Millinery 
you may be. Tear it off and mail it Pos 
today, sure-—-you may forget it to- PF MI han ahaa ke Cha ebichemne nue es 
morrow. 4 
Address. ... ere eo eee ey Tee ee 
af This coupon is valuable. ‘If not interested hand to a friend, 


















































































It requires 
long years of 
experience and a 
thorough study of the 
needs of schools and the con- 
ditions under which Laboratory 
Furniture is used, 
and maintain a product that 
merits such a letter 
following from S. B. Lippin- 


stock 

Kewaunee 

nets, 

ship to be of 

teachers proud of their 
In the Kewaunee line of over 
bench or sink that will just meet your needs, 
ask for a copy of the new Kewaunee Book. 
to the factory at Kewaunee, 


a desk, table, 


CHICAGO 
LITTLE ROCK 


Laboratory 


Furnitur 


e 








to develop 


as the 


“About ten years 
rooms of Central 
Manufacturing 


High School, Oklahoma 
Co.'s laboratory 
This furniture 
very high standard. ‘This kind 


laboratories.”’ 


New York Office : 
70 Fifth Avenue 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
700 Lincoln Street, 


is proving its quality of mate 
of equipment 


. 
EXPERTS 
Kewaunee, Wis. 





cott, Department Of Science, students’ Chemistry Desk 

High School, Oklahoma City, A A favorite in many, laboratories. , The gas and water pibes \ 
convenient outlets, are placed under the lower shelf anc 

Ok lahoma. direc ay S86 phn Fe Ace ommodate 4 16 students, wor king 


ago we equipped the laboratories and laboratory 


City, Okla., with 


tables and apparatus ecabi- 


rial and workman- 
makes 


500 standardized designs, we have 


Just 


Address all inquiries 


Canadian Sales Division: 
° 265 Adelaide St., West., 


Toronto, Canada 


C. G, Campbell, Treasurer and General Mer. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY BATON ROUGE, LA. 
OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
GREENSBORO, N.C, JACKSON, MISS, ALBUQUERQUE 


COL 


sUMBUS 
PHOENIX 


DENVER HOUSTON 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Built for Science 












































































Annette Kellermann 


| Tells Her Secret of 
Glorious Health and 








a Perfect Figure 


L . ™ 








Let me prove that you 
can learn it in 10 days. 







Annette Kellermann 


When T was a child I was 
so deformed as to be prac- 
tically a cripple. I was 
bow-legged to an extreme 
degree; I could neither 
stand nor walk without 
iron braces, For nearly two years 
I had to fight against consump- 
tion, No one e dreamed that 









some day I uid become ta- 

mous for the perfect propor- 

tions of my figure. No one ever 

thought I would become the 

champion oman swimmer of 

the world. No one ever dared 

to guess that I would be some 

lay tarred in great feature 

films. Yet that is exactly what 

hi happened, 7] 

My experience certainly shows i 

that no woman need be discour- 4 
iged with her figure, her health, 

or her complexion, The truth is, 4 

tens of thousands of tired, sick 

ly, over-weight or underweight 

women have already proved that 

a perfect figure and radiant 

health can be acquired in onty 

15 minutes a day, through the 

sume methods as T myself used, 

These startling, yet simple meth- 

ods can now be used in your 

own home, 2 ‘ 

1 invite any woman who is in- 

terested to write to me. IT will 

gladly tell you how 1] can prove 

to you in 10 days that you can 

learn to acquire the body beau 

tiful, how to make your com- 

plexion rosy from the inside in- 

stead of from the outside, how 

to freshen and brighten and oa 

clarify a amuddy, sallow face, how to. stand and walk 
sracelully, how to add or remove Weight at any part 
of the body; hips, busts, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, 
limbs, Waist, abdomen; how to be fuil of health, 
strength and energy so that you can enjoy, life to the 
utmost: how to be tree from the many ailments due 
to physical inefficiency; in short, how to acquire per- 
ect. womanhood, 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and I 
will send you at once and without charge my _interest- 
ing, illustrated new book, “The Body Beautiful. I 
will also explain about my special Demonstration Of- 
fer. Just tear off the coupon now, mid mail it, be- 
fore my present supply of free books, is exhausted, 
Address, Annette Kellerman, Dept, 1512, 29 West 


S4th Street, New York City. 

—— ee a a 

Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1512, 29 West 34th St., 

Wew York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free 

ot cost, your new book “The Body Beautiful.’ Iam 

particularly interested in : 
(} Reducing Weight } Body Building. 





$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREK, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 











SPECIAL OFFER 
° 
Genuine La Dora Pearls 
Solid Gold, Diamond Clasp, only $ 4 83 
(Regular Retail List Price $15.00) ° 
To introduce our genuine indestructible La Dora Pearls, 
mported rom .p — sw _ a pee Popes = 
ly n and g ated with solid white gold clasp 
pinch agape om cased. i beautiful silk lined 
gift case at the unbelievable price o 83. 
AN IDEAL GIFT 


that will delight the heart of any girl or woman. 
La Dora Pearls have the soft, delicate color and lustre 
of the genuine Oriental pearls which cost hundreds of 
dollars. We guarantee that they will not break, crack, 
peel ordiscolor. They will retain their beautiful sheen 
and lustre permanently. Upon receipt of the Neck- 
lace, if you are not perfectly delighted, you moyreturn 
same to us and we will immediately refund the price 
paid. This strong guarantee is made because we know 
that you would not part with the pearls once you see 
them. Weare making this special reduced-price offer 
only to those who can appreciate real beauty in pearls 
and will show and recommend them to their friends. 

Send us your order and remittance of only $4.83 at 
once and in a few days you will receive a genuine 
La Dora Pearl Necklace that you will always be proud 
of, If you desire, we will sen +» you to pay 
postman $4.83, plus 15¢ charges, upon delivery. This 
is a rare opportunity, Order now. 


WILLIAMS & CO., 4750-57 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 





How to Teach Sewing in Rural 
Schools 


(Continued from page 44) 


on, then carefully stitched upon a 
sewing machine. The same binding 
is used around the handles. Each is 
made of a strip of oilcloth lined with a 
strip of the cretonne the same size, 
12” by %”. 

At each side of the bag are five 
short cords of varying lengths. Upon 
each is strung one wooden bead. Sev- 
eral knots at the end of the cord pre- 
vent the bead from slipping off. They 
are rose, blue, green, yellow, and 
orange. These beads can be purchased 
at any kindergarten supply house. If 
you wish them to have a gloss, paint 
them with water colors and when they 
are dry add a coat of shellac; or paint 
them with enamel paints. 





Giant’s Shoulders 


(Continued from page 34) 


for the child on his back, he felt him 
no more than a feather. But as Offero 
went on, the burden on his back grew 
heavier and heavier. He could not be- 
lieve that such a tiny lad could weigh 
so much. Offero was puzzled. He 
had often carried full-grown men over 
the stream and had never flinched, but 
now the load on his shoulders was fair- 
ly bending him double. 

When he had reached the middle of 
the stream, he felt as if he could bear 
it no longer. He, the great giant, 
must sink into the water. But he 
struggled with all his might and strode 
one step farther. The weight was 
crushing him, but with a great effort 
he straightened a bit and took one more 
stride. And so, struggling and fight- 
ing against his crushing load, Offero 
staggered forward until at last he 
reached the opposite shore. 

““As he set down his burden he said, 
‘If I had carried the whole world upon 
my shoulders, it could not have been 
heavier. Whom have I borne?’ 

“And the answer came, ‘Thou hast 
borne not only the whole world upon 
thy shoulders, but Him who made the 
world.’ 

“Then Offero knew that it was the 
Christ child whom he had carried 
across the stream. 

“After this Offero was called Saint 
Christopher because he had _ borne 
Christ on his back.” 

k %* * 

A dropping coal was the only sound 
in the room as Charlotte finished. 

“T expected a different kind of giant 
story, Sister,” remarked Bunny, “but 
I like it.” 

“So do I,” agreed Lucy, “and I see 
why you told it and bought us the pic- 
ture. We all had loads on our backs 
this Christmas, didn’t we? Roger’s 
was his broken leg.” 

“And Lucy’s was taking on my 
paper route,” said Roger. “It is 
pretty hard for a girl to get up at six 
o’clock on dark winter mornings.” 

“Oh, I did not mind it so much, ex- 
cept when my finger tips got numb, 
and old Mr. Wilkins scolded because I 
got the papers mixed.” 

“You had about the heaviest load, 
yourself, Charlotte,’ went on Roger, 
‘missing all the examinations and 
having them to think about until next 
June.” 

“T am so glad that I could be of 
service,” said Charlotte; and I hope 
that having the picture is going to be 
a help to all of us when our shoulders 
get a little wobbly.” 





Cheerfulness is as natural to the 
heart of a man in strong health as 
color to his cheek; and whenever there 
is habitual gloom there must be either 
bad air, unwholesome food, improperly 
severe labor, or erring habits of life. 
—John Ruskin. 


WANT A GOV'T JOB? 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. During 
the Winter and Spring many permanent, life, positions will 
be filled at from $1100 to $1800 a year; these have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D-252, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule of coming examination places and free illus- 
trated book, showing U. S. Government positions obtainable 
and sample examination questions. 
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Choice Entertainment Material 
For Christmas and Other Special Days 





Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 





LORS AAS) Bt Do TD FAW C8 RSS| * * * . . . : : . 

The appreciation in which this book is held by teachers is indi 
PIECES*»PLAYS cated by the fact that more than fifty thousand copies have already 
ror CHRISTMAS DAYS been sold. It contains more than one hundred Recitations and Song 


and Many Dialogues and Plays. 

The book is made up as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary 
Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1f—Acrostics; 
Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book 

A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


























Christmas Plays and Recitations 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This, the most recent of our Christmas entertainment books, con- Christmas Plays 
tains an unusually fine collection of material for the celebration of and Recitations 
the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, songs, plays, drills, 's ar 
dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length and ¢ ay 
character that every teacher is sure to find among them just what 
she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. | 

Every play included in the book has been successfully produced | 

| 
| 
| 
! 











in the schoolroom and many of the selections have proved so popu- 
lar that we have received repeated requests for them. Among these 
may be mentioned: “Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own”; “A Christ- 
mas Box from Aunt Jane”; ‘The Old Woman Who Lived in the 
Shoe”; A Miracle Play of the Nativity’; Pantomime of ‘Luther’s 
Cradle Hymn”; and the reading “The Soft Spot in B 606.” These 
and many other favorites make the book a most desirable one. | 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 





é Fy The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in 
Christmas Plays |'¢}} this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays and 
and Exercises Exercises which has been so very popular. They have been 


written by authors who have had long experience in prepar- 
ing school plays and every one has been successfully pro- 
duced before publication. The plays included are: Christmas 
Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christ- 
mas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the 
| Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christ- 
—— mas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 

|) | icra | 

136 Pages. 























Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 








Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
Boys and girls will adore to “dress up’ in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of ‘“‘Pa Green,’ Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 4} 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, qi 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. i 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, | eI 
but consist -f happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 

4 





Dialogues and Plays 
tr Country Schools 
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please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that ‘“‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 

















Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages... $ ~.35 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages . oo 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages _ Bd 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages Aiiiacassstisiske “an 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages ss —.:C«Cw«BS 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages. ———C*«CSS 


Plays for School Days. 112 pages... ebnte eta ah planted 03D 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 128 pages . ee 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages. BE 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages... Cw 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages SiC 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages te on en CO 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages ._ .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .—_ .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages. Pee IE 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages S80 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages 30) 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound —s—~CSBS 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound 1.25 


These and many other helpful books are fully described in our 1923-24 
Year Book. If a copy has not been received, ask for it. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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or Table, where their messa: 
daily help keep one in touch with 
sent parcel pest, _— » wrap 
nifty upon receipt + 
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The Silent Minister, Newton Falls,O.,Dept.Ne ¢ 


GENTS: Wanted to introduce this bearer of ‘‘Good 
r ae into ony home in foment community. None 
sectarian and led by every pastor, 


The a stmas 


~a guide to“Truth and Happiness” — 
An attractive gift for Mother or Father, The Boy 
or Girl at College, The Invalid, The Business Man 
orWoman—for Every One in Home and Office. 
A richly lacquered brass holder containing 89 selected 
sibliea aoe, to be kept on the bee sk a | 
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‘Special Offer to Introduce 


Our Cut Glass: 
Only 
$1 





Sandwich! Plate 


Abeautiful novelty. For sandwiches, cakes, 
crackers, etc. So easy to pass around. Makes 
a delightful gift. Send $1, money order or 
check. If west of the Mississippi, ace 15c 
postage. We — prompt, safe deliv- 


ery. Money 


ack if you are not delighted. 


Dept. M12 a Trenton,N.J. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Fulfilled 


(Continued from page 31) 


we are content. All we ask is to be 
sure of our daily bread on earth and 
of our home in heaven when we die.” 

“Your desires shall be fulfilled,” 
said the strangers. ‘“‘Peace abide with 
you. We shall visit you again next 
year.” And then they lifted their 
hands in blessing and straightway van- 
ished from sight, as if they had turn- 
ed into thin air. 

During the year that followed, the 
poor farmer prospered so that he could 
no longer be called poor. His hens 
laid eggs lavishly, and he had broods 
of little chickens; and his butter was 
the sweetest in all the country round. 
He found a great demand for these 
and he received just prices for them, 
so that he acquired quite a fortune. 

The rich farmer who had rudely re- 
fused shelter to the beggars was much 
astonished at the sudden prosperity of 
his poorer neighbor, and he inquired 
into the affair. The grateful farmer 
told him about the two wishes and gave 
all credit for his prosperity to the 
strangers whom he had entertained. 

When the rich farmer heard all this 
he grew very envious of the poor 
farmer, He wished that he had not 
turned the strangers away. He asked 
the prosperous farmer to send the 
strangers to him when they returned 
on the next Christmas Eve. And the 
kindly farmer agreed to do this. 

True to their promise, the strangers 
came again to see their friends on 
Christmas Eve. The farmer told them 
of his neighbor’s wish to see them, and 
they said that they would oblige him 
and go to his house. 

When the rich farmer heard that 
the strangers were coming he was ju- 
bilant, and he set to work to prepare a 
great feast for them. He, too, meant 
to get wishes from them. He killed a 
fine ox, and made a great feast in their 
honor. They all made merry and ate 
plenteously. When night came the 
farmer insisted that they should stay 
with him. He would take no refusal 
and led them to the guest chamber. 

The next day was Christmas, and as 
there was service again in the little 
village church and the guests wished 
to go to it, the farmer said that he 
would drive them there. So he got 
out his grand carriage with the team 
of gallant horses. 

As they were leaving the house the 
guests said, “How many horns did that 
ox you killed for us have?” The 
farmer was rejoiced at the question. 
He had been waiting for it. Now he 
would get wishes too. He was about 
to say “Two,’”’ when a sudden tempta- 
tion overcame his wife. She plucked 
his arm. “Say four,” she whispered, 
“say four.” 

So the farmer said readily enough, 
for he was covetous too, “It was a 
most peculiar ox, very different from 
ordinary oxen. It had four horns.” 

“Well,” said the guests, “you shall 
have four wishes, one for each horn. 
The next four wishes you make shall 
come true. And now let us go to the 
church.” 

The wife stayed at home, and the 
farmer drove the guests to church, At 
the chapel door the strangers left their 
host and joined their friends of the 
previous year, the once poor farmer 
and his wife. The rich farmer was 
glad enough of this, for he was anxious 
to return home to consult his wife 
about the wishes. 

He whipped the horses savagely. 
“Faster, you lazy creatures,” he cried. 
Stung by the lash, the horses leaped 
forward, and as they did so they 
stumbled over a rock and the traces 
broke. Down fell both horses with a 
heavy thud. The farmer was in a 
wild rage at the delay. “I wish the 
evil spirits would carry you —: he 
cried viciously. 

Even as he spoke, there was a sud- 
den whiz through the air, and lo and 
behold, the horses disappeared! The 
farmer stared and rubbed his eyes, 
and then—he remembered! One wish 
gone! He must hurry home lest his 
wife should waste a wish unthinkingly. 
So he picked up the harness and 
trudged on. 

Now this accident had delayed him 
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Fun to go. Funto plan, too. Inter- 
esting to see how even a limited vaca- 
tion budget can stretch across the 
Atlantic ! 


The new Belgenland and the favored 
Lapland are beautifully appointed 
and far from prohibitive in their prices, 
while the cabin steamer Zeeland 
gives you attractive accommodations 
at lowest rates. 

Let a Red Star agent help you plan your 
trip. And let Red Star experience of more 
than half a century assure you of supreme 
comfort and faultless service. : 
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Belgenland—under char- j 
ter to Thomas Cook & @ 
Son, January 1924, fora 
Mediterranean Cruise, 
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See Europe next summer 


—but plan NOW! 


-RED STAR LINE 


Send for a charming book in colors 
‘*Belgium—the Country and its People’’ 


No. 1 Broadway, New York—or any authorized steamship agent. 
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oxford in black or, 
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“Constant Comfort” Shoes for 
women retail for $2.50 to $6.00 
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of postal card giving name and address. 


“‘A foot of comfort means miles of happiness’’ 
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“Constant Comfort” Shoes are a 
blessing to teachers who must be 
hours on their feet every day and 
maintain their patience 
despite 
ing work, yet require 
trim appearing and sty- 
lish shoes. 


their nerve-try- 


Designed to give proper 


balance and sup- 
port to the feet, 
with the grateful 


foot freedom of 


soft fine kid and 
flexible turn soles, 
longer wearing 
because heavier. 


Our latest booklet showing “Constant Comfort” 
styles will be promptly mailed you upon receipt 


sent rree  AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 45. iissicie siipyer 


Our normal foot chart, Largest Excl ers of Comfort Shoes made of genuine high 
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MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


The Original Movable 





Also furnished with Type X tilting top. 
Made in six sizes. 


Write for Booklet illustrating our complete line of 
fixed and movable desks and assembly chairs. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1010 Lytton Building, Chicago. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


|are very becoming to you. 























The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Re- 
view, published at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in 
its 20th year of increasing suecess and is everywhere 
recognized as the best current events paper published, 

Every tencher is expected to keep well informed as 
to what is going on in the world and The Pathfinder 
is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week's 


issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special value and 
usefulness to teachers. 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly en- 


























hances its valve to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” 

appearing on page 2 of each number. This consists of it 

many helpful questions and comments referring to the . h 

tepies covered in that number. paren PR Oe hrertooes tae 5d i 
We know of no publication that gives so much real, 

clean, helpful, current  information—information 


which every teacher should have-—as The Pathfinder, It is concise, reliable, conservative 
and up-to-the-minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 
We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, have found it uniformly sat- 


isfactory to our patrons and, being desirous of giving a greater number of teachers an 
opportunity to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ecived the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a very large per cent 


of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity to secure The Pathfinder in combi- 
nation with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with 
which it is offered at a discount. 
Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year, $2.75. For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 
Send order to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (renrest point 


Use This O:1der Blank—Pay January 20th If More Convenient 
F, A. Owen Publishing Co., | Dansville, N. Y., or 
(Mail to Nearest Oftice) ( Des Moines, Lowa. MR i 5 cde cite ken snnn45806Ga5 1923. 
Place cross (xX Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
squares to indi- Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 
cate your order one year. Price $2.75. 
Also send me the hooks checked below in combination with the above at the additional 

[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 

| Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 
} Poster Patterns, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
} Poster Patterns, Book If, 50 cents additional 
_] Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cents additional 
{ } Jointed Toys, Book II, 60 cents additional 

] Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 

| Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 


prices indicated, 


“| Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 
[} The Annual of Normal Insiructor-Primary 
Plans, $1.20 additional 

] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional 

“] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional 

|] Four Hundred Games, $1.00 additional 
| The Year's Entertainments, $1.00 additional 
| How | Did It, 50 cents additional 


The total amount of the above order is $........ cee cece eee cere ener eee r ner rereeecees 
hich {| ] I am enclosing herewith. / [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 
wlacde {| I agree to remit not later than Jan, 20,1924 \ indicate your preference as to payment. | 
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so long that his wife grew anxious / 
waiting for him, and just as he was 
nearing the house she said to herself, 
“I wonder what keeps him. I wish he 
would just fly home!” 

Searcely had she spoken, when whiz! 
her husband whirled through the air 
like an arrow shot from a bow and 
landed at her feet. 

“What on earth are you doing with 
that harness?” she cried, amazed. 

“Why did you make me hurry?” he 
yelled. “Did you wish I would hurry 
home?” 

“Yes, I did,” she answered. 

“Fool!”? he cried, “you have wasted 
one of your wishes as foolishly as I 
did one of mine.” And then he told 
her of the disappearance of the horses. 

“You are the very stupidest person 
in the world,” she declared. 

“Am I?” he _ retorted crabbedly, 
“what about yourself? Did not all of 
our troubles come of your making me 
say the ox had four horns? I wish 
two of them were sticking on your 
head now, to punish you.” 

Alas! No sooner did he so speak 
than the wish was fulfilled. Out from 
his wife’s head stuck two great ox- 
horns! 

The wife was mute with rage and 
fear. The husband remembered that 
all the wishes were gone but one, and 
that belonged to his wife. He feared 
that she would wish the horns off in- 
stead of wishing for gold. 

“Don’t mind the horns,” he cried 
desperately, “they are beautiful! They 
i Just let 
them stay. You have the next wish. 
Just wish for a great fortune. No one 
will mind your horns if we are wealthy. 
People will all swear that they are 
lovely, and we can gild them with pure 
gold.” 

She turned on him indignantly. “Be- 
coming! Lovely!” she snapped. ‘Well, 
maybe they are, but all the same I wish 
them off my head.” And as she spoke, 
the offensive ornaments disappeared. 

So the lie did them no good. It 
only made them poorer than they were. 
And that was the reward that they re- 
ceived for their avariciousness, 





A Recipe for Christmas Cheer 


(Continued from page 36) 


“Yes,” replied Mrs. Schuyler, ‘and 
we will not have any other guests. 
Then the children will be perfectly at 
ease.” 

Christmas Day was beautiful, but 
cold. The leaves had all fallen long 
since, but Kathleen and Betty Lou 
decorated the table with some which 
they had gathered and pressed. 

“They are golden memories of our 
hikes,’”’ remarked Kathleen. 

After dinner, at which the Carpen- 
ter children were quiet and well be- 
haved, Kathleen said to her sister: 
“Will you play with the boys, Betty 
Lou, while I teach Milly the Girl Scout 
promise?” 

“Yes, I shall teach them to hop to 
music!” 

“Benny is so short and fat that I 
am afraid he cannot hop,’ said Milly 
apologetically, 

“Our little rabbit was short and fat 
and he could hop,” cried Betty Lou. 
“Just watch us!” 

Kathleen sat down by Milly and re- 
peated the promise taken by all Girl 
Scouts: 

On My Honor, I will Try: 

1. To do my duty to God and my 
Country. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To obey the Scout Laws. 

“About my duty to God—TI go to 
Sunday school whenever the boys have 
clothes and I can get them dressed in 
time. And working for others—why, 
Kathleen, I am washing some _ little 
brother all the time! I cannot do any 
more than that, can I?” 

“That is why I think you will make 
such a good Scout, Milly. You already 
know so much about doing good!” 

“How can I go to meetings without 
the boys?” (Continued on next page) 


6 Invitations, Announcements,Etc, 

100 in script lettering includ- 

@ 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, Ty $1.00. 


Write for samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Only $G25 for this $20 value 
White Gold Wrist Watch 


25 year 14K white gold-filled case, richly engraved, 
latest Tonneau shape, sapphire crown, gros-grain rib- 
bon with white gold-filled clasp. 6 jewel movement. 
An excellent. timekeeper. Comes in beautiful velvet 
and silk-lined case. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


that will make any girl or woman happy. We specialize 
in this watch exclusively and are in a position to offer 
it at a price lower than the usual whol<sale price. If 
after receiving and examining this watch, you do not 
consider it one to any watch priced up to $20.00 by 
jewelers, send it back—we will promptlyrefund amount 
paid. If you desire we will ship C. O. D., you to pay 
postman $6.26 plus 18c charges on delivery. Order now. 








Williams Co., 4750-86 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Deafness 


> Perfect hearing is now being res 

\ stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Whoily_or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’? require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural ear drums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 

NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 

324 Inter-Southern Bldg. OUISVILLE, KY. 
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; ANE 
EXOLOGY 
. by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 

* imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hav e. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 

Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 

Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Ne "7d * Wustrated. 
All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 


Write for *‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















For Christmas pasting every scholar 
in your room should have a bottle of 


7JEM MUCIL-GLUE 


Not ‘‘sticky’’ but firmly holds wood or paper. 
Just TIP the bottle and TAP the TOP 
Endorsed by leading Boards of Education. 
$1.25 with this coupon brings a doz.PREPAID. 
(15 cents brings a full size bottle). 

J.E.M. PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
612 S. Canal St., Dept. N, Chicago, Ill. 





CHEERFUL SCHOOL ROOMS 


Fasten to the walls pictures and decora- 
tions without injury to plaster or wood- 
rk, by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist" 


10c pkts. “fn'canaia Ise. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 

















journalism, Photoplays, 
Short Stories 


‘Those who desire independence through a literary career are 
offered Expert Guidance by Professional Authors, Editors 
and Newspapermen of High Standing in that side of their 
art which they can turn to the greatest ag t. 

Manuscript Sales Departinent at the disposal of writers 
(professionals and beginners) desiring to dispose of their 

ona 





Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free. 








The Harvard Company, 443, San Francisco, California | 








KEYS FOR TEACHERS 


Translations. Question and answer 
books. Outlines. Short cuts. Mental 
stimulants. All listed in the free Handy 
Directory. <A card will bring it to you. 
Address the Handy Book Corporation, 
Dept. P, Harrisburg, Pa. 





i SICMET BING 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 






“Gay. : Si°6 pleces are 
yours. J, §, SUPPLY CO., Box ED-27, Greenville, Pa. 
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YEAR BOOK 


‘For the School Year 
1923-24 


Me ‘Rachers 
Desk Book 





ONE OF THE THOUSANUS CF SCHOOLS 
WHERE Gum PRGOUCTS ARE UseD 








Main Office and 
Publishing Plant 
at Dansville, N.Y: 





F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Mawr Office : Dansville, N.Y° 

Branch \ 503 Ave. Cune Bldg. Des Moines, lowa. 

Offices J 20 Second Street? SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Send orders to Nearest Office 





























This Book Sent Free 


to Teachers 


If You Have Not Received a Copy 
Fill Out and Mail Coupon Below 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our 1923-24 Year 
Book, as illustrated above. 

We have printed an edition of 340,000 copies. 

Many of these have been mailed to teachers whose names 
were supplied to us by city and county superintendents, also a 
large number to teachers who specially requested them. 

You may-have received a copy, but if not, we shall be glad to 
send you a copy free on request. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material especially 
prepared for the ten months of the school year and which we believe 
will be of interest and value to teachers. The balance of the space is 
used for fully describing and listing our various publications. 

We trust that we have made this book of sufficient value to induce 
its being kept constantly on your desk and referred to frequently. 


Remember: It is free to you. We want you to have it. If you 
have not received a copy ask for it, using the coupon below. 


Address Our Nearest Office 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 





USE THIS COUPON 
F, A. Owen Publishing -— Dansville, N. Y., or 
(Address Nearest Office) Des Moines, Iowa 


I am an active teacher and have not received a copy of your Year Book. 
like to have it. A copy will reach me at the following address : 


Would 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Oh, Betty Lou and I are going to 
help you to take care of them. Betty 
Lou’s meetings are on different days 
‘from ours, so she will take care of 
your brothers for you. See what fun 
they are having together this minute!” 

That evening Kathleen and Betty 
Lou discussed the Carpenter children. 

“Milly is a nice girl,’ said Kathleen. 
“T think that she will make a good 
Scout.” 

“Yes, and how pretty she looked to- 
day in that blue dress,’ remarked 
Betty Lou. 

“Father thinks that he can find work 
for Mr. Carpenter,” added Kathleen. 
“Then Milly will not have to wear 
ragged clothes, but can have pretty 
things like other girls.” 

“T shall just love to play with the 
baby while Milly goes to Scout meet- 
ing,’ said Betty Lou. “He does not 
hop quite right. He jumps with both 
feet.” 

As she spoke Betty Lou went to the 
window and flattened her nose against 
the pane to look out into the clear 
frosty night. “What a_ beautiful 
Christmas we have had, Kathleen!” 

“Yes,” agreed Kathleen, “and I 
think that it is because we have helped 
Milly. I believe that you have to make 
someone else happy before you can be 
happy yourself, It seems to me that 
Christmas is a sort of big yearly ‘good 
turn,’ Betty Lou.” 


Little Studies of Great Pictures 
(Continued from page 42) 

world. This painting has a spiritual, 
idealistic quality that reflects Raphael’s 
lovable nature. Many of our modern 
superficial artists could learn much 
from the careful study and planning 
that must have preceded this painting. 

Raphael worked so rapidly and _ in- 





cessantly that, although he died when | 


he was only thirty-seven years old, he 
has left works that would be consid- 
ered many and great for even a long 
life. They include nearly three hun- 
dred paintings and nearly four hun- 
dred drawings and sketches, besides 
the famous frescoes which he did for 
the Vatican. Some of his best paint- 
ings are the “Sistine Madonna” now 
in the Royal Gallery, Dresden, the 
“Madonna di Foligno” in Rome, “La 
Belle Jardiniere” now in the Louvre 
in Paris, and the “Madonna della 
Sedia” in the Pitti Palace, Florence, 
Italy. 





‘And He Took a Child” 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Tt is only once a year, Sir,” plead- 
ed Bob. “I was making rather merry 
yesterday.” 

But now Scrooge jumped up and 
clapped Bob on the back. “A Merry 
Christmas, Bob!” he cried heartily. 
“T am about to raise your salary! And 
I want to help your family, especially 
Tiny Tim. Make up the fires, and buy 
another coal-scuttle before you dot 
another i, Bob Cratchit! And we’ll 
talk things over this very afternoon.” 

Scrooge was better than his word. 
He did it all, and infinitely more. To 
Tiny Tim, whom he learned to love 
dearly, and who loved him in return, 
he became a second father. And Tiny 
Tim did not die, but became strong 
and well because Scrooge took him to 
the best of doctors. 

Never again after he learned from 
Tiny Tim and the rest of the Cratchit 
family what love meant, did Scrooge 
call Christmas a humbug; indeed it 
was always said of him that if any 
man alive knew how to keep Christmas 
well, it was Scrooge, 


Next to conscience, poise will help a 
girl more than anything else. Poise 
of character involves a great deal. It 
means conventional common sense in 
dress, dignity without stiffness in meet- 
ing men and women, a sense of pro- 
portion that comes into play on a thou- 
sand occasions. I have known women 
without conscience having plenty of 
poise; and women without poise hav- 
ing a great deal of conscience. If you 
can cultivate a great deal of both, you 
will have about all that is needed to get 
along in the business relations of life. 
—Cynthia Westover Alden. 
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Ridpath’s 
History win: 


of the World War 


_ 





Including a Full Account 
% ~~. th te 













Very 
and Easy Terms 


Now you may have Dr. John Clark Ridpath’s famous 
work direct from the publishers — no agent’s commission 
to pay, no dealer’s profits. We cannot publish thia un 
usually liberal offer broadcast, and will name our specia! 
low price and easy terms of payment only in a direct 
letter to readers of this magazine. Ridpath’s History of 
the World has long been recognized as standard authority. 
Ridpath is endorsed by Presidents of the United States, 
practically all college presidents, and by a quarter of a 
million Americans who own love it. 
6000 Years of History 

New edition of nine handsome Octavo volumes just off 
the press contains complete and accurate account of the 
World’s history from the dawn of time down to and in- 
cluding our late President Harding’s administration. 
Ridpath covers every race, every time and holds you 


spell-bound with this wonderful cloquence. 
HISTORY Send now for beauti- 
fully illustrated 46- 
BOOK page history book. 


Contains actual sam- 
ple pages and pictures of Ridpath’s History. Also we 
Snail send you complete details of manufacturer’s unusual 
cirect low price offer and convenient easy terms. Leari 
about the special on approval offer. Noobligation. Book 














is free. Tear off the coupon. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly and mail now while you are thinking of it 
OURteeteee 

Ridpath Historical Society, 

1609 United Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mail, without cost to me. the 46-page history book 
containing samp MOS é picture f Kidpath’a Histor 
of the World — Also write me full details of your apecial los 
price and eusy payment offer tu readers of Normal Instructor. 
PE nidniadieadssataqenwcnunenueseone 
ne ieee See ae ae a 

a 
Kill The. Hair: Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
maintess, harm! NoScar fooklet free. 


growing again. Kasy.+ 
lay slo hh be 


Write today, enclosing 3 stamps | We tea unty culture 
D.J MAHLER, 2152-A MahlerPark, Providence, R. 1, 














What is more tender 
than a child’s skin? 


HEN your pupils arrive 

these crisp mornings 
with windbitten faces and 
smarting cracked hands—re- 
member that a child’s skin is 
a delicate thing. Apply 
“Vaseline” Camphor Ice. It 
soften and heals. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice con- 
tains more camphor than 
other similar preparations; it 
is more bland and soothing. 
It is exceptionally good for 
cracked lips. 

Keep “Vaseline” Camphor Ice in 
the classroom as well as at home. 
Put upin metal boxes and in tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US Pat Of 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Every “‘Vaseline’”® Product is recommended every- 
where because of its absolute purity and effectiveness. 
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Order These Splendid Magazines Now 


Our Special Offers Will Save You Money and You 
Need Not Send Cash With Order Unless You Prefer 


“Wounsious. | WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The Companion is the largest and most important institution for 
women directed by a woman. It has great fiction and important 
articles—as do other periodicals. But it has another quality of its 
own: an instinetive understanding of what women think and _ need, 
and a practical answer to their many problems. The Companion is 
built by women out of women’s lives. No other woman in the world 
receives such mail as does the editor of the Companion. No other 
vast group of women give so freely of their own experience for mu- 
tual help as do Companion readers. The word “magazine” or “‘jour- 
nal” is too narrow; “institution” is the only fitting word—a univer- 
sity in which all are teachers, and life the teacher of all. 


1 year, 12 issues—$1.50. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE [ae 


To bring about the suecess of the individual is the big purpose of | 
The American Magazine. It carries that purpose to you through scores 
of widely-varying life stories of successful men and women. People i 
in every walk of life talk to you from its pages. Business men, actors 
and actresses, writers, professional men and women, tell you how they 
made their way to the top—often in spite of far greater obstacles than 
you may ever have to face. They talk to you as informally—as earnest- 
ly us would a very dear friend. They are the big people of present ; 

day achievement and each is contributing something to your growth. 
You will find entertainment in The American Magazine—plenty of it, 
but ereater than that is the help and inspiration it will bring you. 


1 year, 12 issues—$2.50. 

















Personal, newsy, full of life and impetus, Collier’s, The National 
' Weekly has an appeal limited only by the versatility of human ac- 
complishment, Every week it will bring you a newer, clearer vision 
—a broader, wider understanding of world affairs. Carefully it 
measures your every interest, and meets each one with brilliant, 
i worth-while special articles, excellent serials, unusual short stories 
‘| and thought-impelling editorials. The ablest writers and thinkers 
© in the country contribute regularly to this great national weekly; the 
| biggest figures in American business life talk in open forum in its 
pages every weck. Each issue is intensely interesting and genuinely 
\ helpful from cover to cover, 
1 year, 52 issues—$2.50. 


THE MENTOR 











Art, Literature, Science, Music, History, Travel--every subject that 
engages the interest of cultured men and women is splendidly covered 
in The Mentor. The greatest writers, the most esteemed authorities 
will take you, seated in your favorite easy chair, in the comfort of 
your own home, on long travel tours ranging from Bombay to the 
Andes. You will visit the Louvre, the British Museum, the great 
American collections, see the masters of music and ‘the foremost scien- 
tists at work, and sweep through the long corridors of history from 
the time of the prehistoric savage down to the great men and move- 
ments of today. And a staff of research experts will help you person- 
ally on any of the vast number of subjects covered in The Mentor, 











1 year, 12 issues—$4.00. 








Prices and Special Money-Saving Combination Offers 


























1. Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year....-...$2.00 Normal Instructor -Primary Plans } ii 

2. The pe Pathfinder, 1 y yr. (See description oF on page 86) $1.0 00 18. ¢ 15> She Mentor. a wren | <4 I $7. 40 

3. Woman's Home ‘Companion, BWM.» pens nenees “$1.50 | | ~ _ Normal Instructor-| Primary Plans 

4. American, Magazine. V year. .ossseeerereeeees $2.50 (19. American Magazine Pages: Pais | Fo $7 40 
7 ‘ ieee The Mentor.... _...+.++ cin ree 

5. Collier's “The National Weekly. rt year +: waeabe $2. 50 | The Pathfindce 

. The Mentor. 1 yoar....--0.--+.0+--ssoceeeees $4.00 Es lnc ag ioe a ae Both $2.40 

7 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans / | Twit... ee 

i The Pathfinder...........-++-- ‘ Both $2. 759 2 1. Aierican M - Siaaseupese: Both $3. 40 











8, Normal lntracte Primary Plane ‘ Both $3.40 22, The Patlinder ‘Both $2.90 


9, ) Normal Instructor-Primary Plans | } Both $4. 40 23. te petite supeedesssee4e , Both $4.40 















































Js American Magazine......._-_ § OUR PF EY | Le The Mentor. ....--+..0000000. 
10. tsifr, he Mai nrazt | (Both $3.90 24 Weme'stlowe Conpasion.. | All $4.15 
Me unr” ra Both $5.40 | ~ Neves fntecer Pia Pino) 

1, eva A $4.25 25: femee ec com'|o 96.0 
13. meee mesure org Al, $5.25. B. 26, Kenia Hae: {Both $3.25 








American Magazine...........- —y— Z 
es I Instructor-Primary Plan: oman’s Home Companion ..... 
14. The Pathinder ; a * banat ‘ oe x atl $4. 15, 27. mates . n+ aso Weekly .. i ‘Both $3.25 
ollier’s, The National Weekly. s 
~ Normal Instructor-Primary ——y ie All aq Woman's Home vemeeenes Poaee ; 
Shai eeaetabsdsns The Mentor..........sceeeee05 
a: | a $6.25 | aoe A incensed 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans } All American Magazine........... 
pian Collier’s, The National Week| 
16, Wom'sisme Comnion "+ zee $5.15, 29. Coley Te Raton Weekt.:: ‘Both $4.00 


17, Neemallnsracor Primary Plans | iy $6. 40 30. ee "Both $5.50 




















SAEs conbih seks sohenih ) Three (To one address) 

ORDER NOW—PAY LATER By way of cooperating with teachers who de- 
sire to place their orders now for any of the 

magazine offers listed above, and who do not find it convenient to send cash with or- 


der, we shall be glad to accept such orders with the understanding that payment need 
not be made until January 20th. Simply fill out and mail the order blank below. 
d orders to) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Send.corders to 


Use This Order Blank—Pay near yo 20th If More Convenient 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., ( Dansville, Y., or Date 19 
(Address Nearest Office) | Des im lg eae. Re Pee an ee Ba Se SO eae Poa 
Please enter my order for Offer No....... listed above at the price indicated of $........ Z 
which [] | am enclosing herewith. [] I agree to remit not later than January 20, 1924, 
Place cross (X) in ene of the squares above to indicate your preference as to payment. 
PEND: win Mancino 056:0.4.09:960 266555505460 54055 hes SNe bdNb SSE) ODED SE EAETEER OSES E ecceccece eocccce 
Eis, GPs 0 0:6b Wb b0'n. 0:0 50.006 08 644956 5400999590 0s Sbd ESS BONO eo ees SRbS OA SSeS Shane eccerccccccs 
ee ee Th, ee Ths do. ne ddkn bn: 5655 062506 es 065508 450466000005 5050 keeneen PG o0seesnne ones 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








She—Has Jack’s auto got him into 
any serious trouble yet? He—Well, 
I understand he has become engaged 
to the girl he’s been taking out in it. 


The prospective home-builder sur- 
veyed the pleasant prospect and asked: 
“Is this land rich?” “It ought to be,” 
sighed the gentleman farmer. “I’ve 
put all the money I had into it.” 


“Heah, Mistah Conductah,” yelled 
the infuriated Southerner, “that was 
my station, suh. Why didn’t you stop 
theah, suh?” “We don’t stop theah 
any more,” said the conductor. “The 
engineeh’s mad with the station agent.” 


Speaking of dry weather the other 
day, some one asked an old farmer out 
in an arid western state, “How would 
you like to see it rain, Hiram?” “Don’t 
care anything about it myself,” he an- 
swered, “but I’ve got a boy six years 
old that would like to see it rain.” 


Mrs. Bilkins (sweetly)—Do have an- 
other piece of cake, Cousin John. Cous- 
in John—Why, really, I’ve already had 
two; but it’s so good I believe I will 
have another. Little Johnny (excited- 
ly)—Ma’s a winner! Ma’s a winner! 
She said she’d bet you would make a 
pig of yourself, 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if coal 
is selling at $14 a ton and you pay the 
dealer $65, how many tons will he 
bring you?” “A little over three tons, 
ma’am,” said Johnny, promptly. ‘Why 
Johnny, that’s not right,” said the 
teacher. “No, ma’am, I know it ain’t 
right, ” said Johnny, “but they all do 
it.” 


Mr. Bloobumper—My dear, you have 
an irritating habit of asking “Why?” 
after every statement I make. Now, 
won’t you try to break yourself of the 
habit? Mrs. Bloobumper—Why, cer- 
eth my love. I’m sure I didn’t know 

did. .I’ll certainly try to break my- 
self of the habit, as you suggest. But 
why? 

Mrs. Jones was entertaining some of 
her son’s little friends. “Willie,” she 
said, addressing a six-year-old who was 
eating a slice of cold beef, “are you 
sure you can cut your own meat?” The 
child, who was making desperate ef- 
forts with his knife and fork, replied, 
“Yes, thanks. I’ve often had it as 
tough as this at home.” 


Johnny Brown was the brightest 
boy in his class, but was also the 
naughtiest. After a time the teach- 
er’s patience was exhausted. She wrote 
a note and gave it to Johnny for his 
mother who read the following: “John 
Brown is the brightest boy in the class, 
but also the most mischievous. What 
shall I do?” In reply John’s mother 
wrote the following in the upper left- 
hand corner: “Do as you like. I have 
my hands full with his father.” 


A theatrical advance agent, forced 
to lay over at a small junction point, 
was talking with the landlord of the 
village inn. “Do you ever have any 
shows here?” he asked. “Wal—I reck- 
on we do!” said the landlord. “Some 
of the best shows from New York play 
here.” “Is that-so?” said the agent. 
“What was the last one that played 
this town?” “T don’t rightly remember 
the name,” returned the hotel man; 
“but my wife, she knows. I’ll call and 
ask her.” Going to the foot of the 
stairs, he called loudly: “Marthy— 
Marthy—look in that back room and 
tell me the names on them there 


1? 


trunks! 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Ty pewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. OC. Kansas 





M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
—_ cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St, Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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ful assortment of ser 
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 Sholosale ces. FEI es, 


MONEY. sient te 1” Ne ee Soe SATISFIED.” 
— oa Me ke your Own ene 
TEXTILE MILLS CO., UEP. AS6, KANSASCITY, MO. 
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STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. | 


Je 


A simple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success ‘a 
my practice Moles (also 8IG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars 

WM. DAVIS. M.D... 423-L 
Grove Ave. Woodbridge.N.J. 























HOW TO 
BANISH THEM 


















De Luxe Assortment 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Steel Engravd and Colored--Distinctively Personal 






10 Cards. .ccssccsesescccersceceees@ .10 ALL FOR 
4 Cards.cccvsce ooee@ 05 1.00 
2 Folders »covccsccsccccceveveses@ 15 PREPAID 


Martin Engraving Co., 130 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Engrossers for Harvard University 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes pe Lue late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College “ot rmacy c. Tells 
cause and cure ‘of superfluous, hair Ba “nent disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


NAME TAPES Identify, prevent loss of 

laundry and personal be- 
longings. Inexpensive. Washproof. Postal orings free 
samples and catalog. Address, PREMIER NOVELIY 
WORKS. Box 40PP, West Farms Station, New York City. 


Teachers-oly 25 cents for ‘‘Better Teaching” 


amphlet easily read, Contains hundreds 
rinciplesand prac eh suggestions Surprise your principat 


of sound 
Prof. Reed. De Veaux School, Niagara Falls, N.Y, 


H tit hi and Picoting. Make money. 
ems € In Do work for others. Attach- 
== ment withinstructions by mail 
$2. Works on any machihe. | Rebus Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED ~Veitses’ron'casn 
t Mss. at once or 


Sub: 

write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 125 St. Louis, Mo. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 

KODAK FILMS—your NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 or more sets of American Christmas seals. Sell 
for 10 cents a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
E. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23dSt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


0 A W k EVENINGS. I made it, Mail Order 
ee ——- ne reo po stamp tells 

plan 25c. Free 

ALN corr. "OOHOES. N.Y. 
































12 articles worth $3. 









Hig! hp bower air rifle for eelli 
boxes Mentho-Nova 


U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.c CD- 27, "theater PA 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS _ 


All kinds: 6¢ up: what book or special subject wanted? 
List free. TOEPP SHOP. Middletown. N. V- 


WE PAY $50.06 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 


and give Ford auto for men to introduce poultry and «tock 
compounds, Imperial Co., D=3, Parsons, Kansas- 


FREE ADVICE on How to become SUCCESSFUL in 
Real Estate and Insurance. Partic- 

ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, (AL. 
4 Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
Writers=i0i N16, Hanniba!, Mo. 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative astructors’ Ass’n., Marton, Indians 




















MOVING PICTURE MAGHINE 





. e "4. 
tho-Nova Salve, Return $8.90, and =: 
Dopts 27, GREENVILLE PENNA 
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, FOR 
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Voman's 
Tell 
ements. 


Pe ite 





oss of 
ial be- 
rs free 
TELTY 
k City. 





ching” 
undreds 
rincipat. 
N.Y. 
money. 
soe 4 
bm 
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Indians 
ee 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Bargains 
Will Save You ee Us Your Orders Now 





Etude Music Magazine........ $2.00| ne an 
Pictorial Review .......0.++.- 1.50 





Christian Herald ............. $2.00 | nn 
Modern Priscilla.............. 2.00{ «2 } 





Delineator (to one address) ...$2.00 2 EH 
Everybody’s Magazine ........ 2.50 $ PTO 1S 





American Boy .......sscoeees $2.00; : 
People’s Home Journal........ 1257 & 2 BS 
Today’s Housewife ...... coves 1.00) YX 























Both To 
One Full One 
Year Address 














McCall’s Magazine ........... $1.00 
Youth’s Companion .......... 2.50 
(Including all remaining 1923 weekly 
issues, 52 issues of 1924 and the new 
1924 Calendar Free.) 








Cosmopolitan (to one address) $3.00 | 
Good Housekeeping ........... 3.00 











House and Garden............ $3.50 
Vogue (to one address)....... 5.00 





Travel Magazine (or World’s 


eee emer eee emer eneee 





Scribner’s Magazine .......... 8 
0 





























































































weekly issues for new subscribers,| § © 


the 52 issues of 1924 and the new 
1924 Calendar FREE. 
Two Years (104 issues)........ 


$4.50 
























































AGENTS WANTED to obtain subscriptions in your vicinity, 


Write with your first order for Full Particulars. 





T TD cit 


On 












































Pathfinder (Weekly) .......... $1.00 | Motion Pliture Magazine........ $2.50 
Today’s Housewife ............. 1.00 With ‘Today's Housewife ..........see0e: ‘ia Rhy det — ahsisindsdhabandachaa a 
; With Pathfinder (Weekly) ................ ‘a MM a dadnemwcasaeuwes< 4 
McCall s Magazine ..........++- = With People’s Home Journal.............. Pictorial Review ........+++++- $1.50 
Today’s Housewife ............. 1.00 With McCall’s Magazine ee PP usieildeeaiaids 1.00 
A we odern Priscilla ........ccc00. 2.00 
People’s Home Journal......... $1.25 With Modern Priscilla .... tenet eee eeeeees 
A : With Woman’s Home Companion........... American Boy ........cececeee: $2.00 
Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 , aE ; 
= 7" With Pictorial Review ................004 Popular Radio ...............- 2.00 
Sen seg Mh alg esiele ec eite ep With McCall’s Magazine and Pathfinder.... : : 
— errs ses With Christian Herald................000: Photoplay Magazine .......... $2.50 
Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 : ay 
McCall’s Magazine $1.00 With Correct English ................. ari Christian Herald .........--.. 2.00 
People’s Fc Seutnal......... 128 With McClure’s Magazine ............... Christian Herald .............. $2.00 
Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 With Fashionable Dress .............. ens ot tly Ran a Coccccccoeee by 
Sette tidie ry MN FINE sia cissccaicsacanseevenss 2 + ingens edhe 
Modern P ‘scill Saas aa =a With Youth’s Companion (Including all re- Fashionable Dress ............. $3.00 
CFM FFISCIIA ..++++++see0% : maining 1923 weekly issues and 1924 Cal- Satori “ 5 
- endar FREE) Pictorial ReviewW ..cccccccceses 1.50 
Modern Priscilla ............... 720111) | RI Ee eed le aaa 
oe ee ered With Review of Reviews.................. Red Book Magazine............ #s.00\ 
ion oe With World’s Work ....................5. Woman’s Home Companion..... 1.50 
BREMEN). {570/010 /5.6)04 7150100 0'eisi0'0 0: a : . . - 
Etude Music Magazine......... 2.00 J MeCal Magazine 22.2022222.2°t0 } Motion Picture Magazine ee ccnee #250 
auatinen Cuilnts $1.50 \ National Sportsman ........... 1.00 Beauty (or Classic)..........-- 2.50 
Delineator ..............05005: 2.00 McClure’s Magazine ........... $3.00 | American Boy ..........+.++-. $2.00 | 
Scuhatats Seamalen pone People’s Home Journal......... 1.25 | Popular Science Monthly....... 2.50 
Designer (To one address)...... wat Little Folks settee eee eeeeees yi . $2.00 Collier’s (The Nat’l Weekly). ..$2.50 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 1.00 | McClure’s Magazine ........... 3.00 
Junior Home Magazine......... od Pictorial Review .............. 1.50 
; ; ser’ a at? F 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 1.00 Sitetel Mevtew ........«..... $1 50 | ae : ee Weekly). . $2.50 | 
Delineator ........ccccceeceees $2 “4 Beauty (or Classic)............ 2.50) 9 0) | ——————— - 
ne Hearst’s Internat’l (To 1 ad- 
eee ie EERE RET —_ -_ PE tei eS Goca Home .00 
McCall's Magazine ........0.... 1.00 Each Two-Year Order Must be vent to the Same Address | “keoping) .......-.-220...-.-._ 3 
Pathfinder (Weekly) .......... 1.00 = 
Christian Herald y) SNSHERy $2.00 American Boy Cee eerrecescccscessseseseees 0 Pictorial Rev TOW weseessnceceee $1.5 
= — cs. e American Cookery ...........ceeceeeeeeeees 3.00 Stvle 5.00 
McCall’s a oe i ccccccces a Baseball Magazine. Powe ceceeetecccrcesceone 5.00 Pes olor Ma alle Ret Ashe lied pce lA a 
hin “en Peteecces = eel RE ppeaaees &.00 American Magazine ........... #250 
ene ° MGFCNS ROYAL cecccccccccccccccssscccces A * 
Youth's nil ion . ‘(Includin Chriutian Herald Minekbimtibnkneess abiweeeee 400 Red Book Magazine nits Rell ihc Bn Bde 3.00 
ml je ogg woul . ollier’s {the National Co, Ae House and Garden (To 1 ad- 
Deli DECa EU cdbsaaanaiascaacvnennss 2 hi) er per 5 
sues and new 1924 Calendar). -_ 2.50 Delineater ETT CTR CTC CER CR 3.00 Le gr oe Royal (or Vanity a 
sc eg a = gm ly ae 7 Fair) ........1.....-- ss 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 1.50 Everybody's — Deets sedteae rene ecaies 5.00 { Woman’s Home Companion. . .$1.5 
| oe Good Housek EPP EaRy aig American (To 1 address)..... 230 | 
Musician seteeeeseeeeess Rees = Harpers Bazar Peta case anauccwnneeea 8.00 Red Book Magazine............ 3.00 
Pictorial Review ....--..-+---- esc Hearst's International ......7.c0sccccceccc, 608 
*Woman’s Home Companion....$1.50 House and Garden. ......2.eeseseeeveeeeeees 7.00 Asia Magazine ..............-. —_ 
“Collier's (The Nat Weekly)... 250 | nc geepanaaanasanee tases Travel (or Bookman)........... 4.00 
*To one address. Meall’s, Magazine EE SS ee 2-00 
‘Chita Lif $3.00 MeClure’s UMMM 6 csc cesicctecnccnccccess 6.00 Mentor (or Forum)............ $4.00 
1 eee eae @giigieiee ae a entor ee eeeseeereeres eee cre ctere cece sseseees 5 R . fR ao 4.00 
DE ccdtecssseeveckevetneecnes ; eview 0 OCVICWS. wc cece eseees . 
Today’s Housewife ............ <r People's oo x  ebeeenabnennanennet 2°50 . 
Pictorial Review .......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3.00 St. Nicholas (or Harper’s Mag.) .$4.00 
Etude Music Magazine......... $2.00 | ee ae Review of Reviews............. 4.00 
isci i P Scienti MARINES Gade ide cvcucuswas cece i 
Modern Priscilla .....-.+++-+-: 2.00 Rana RRRSSOOERS as acogtnr — 
an) 1 00 Today’s Housewife .........-..+seeeeeseeese 2.00 arp : BAZIN ..eeeeeseeee 
oe eee eer ene e ani C|) See i iy oo cribner’s (or orld’s or 0 
ee cee <5) ele tte is Scribuer’s (or World's Worl)... 40 
eet Pet oe oe || ae ee 
aturday Evening rost.....-----; e ou rs ONRION oo. 66.0605 bbieccvcceccsonss ‘ 
Any One C li Ma D Any One 
Two Years| Cosmopolitan gazine | One Year | “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys 
Youth’ 5 Compan Gan = yy A Good Housekeeping en in All the World” 
Including all the remaining 1923; “ai “st Hearst’s International t Year 2 Years 3 Years 


6 


May Be Added to Any Club for $2.00 a Year 





REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Continental & Commercial Nat’l Bank, Chicago, IIl., 


Address All 
Orders to 





DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. 


It’s Free. 





First & City Nat’l Bank,-Lexington, Ky. 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 801 Bailey Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 





Can Your Smile Stand a “Close-Up 


It all depends on your teeth and the dentifrice you use 














1—Wash your teeth—don’t scour them—A 3—Use your dentifrice as a cleanser —not a 
rough eraser soon tears a hole in writing “cure all”—A blotter will take ink off your 
paper. Your teeth are protected by enamel clothes but it won’t take out the ink spot. A 
which is as thin asa sheet of paper. Treat dentifrice will take food particles from the 






your teeth as carefully as you do an exercise 
you don’t want to copy over. Don’t use a gritty 
dentifrice. Colgate’s has no grit. It washes 
and polishes without injuring the enamel. 


2—Wash teeth after every meal—A tooth, like 4—Massage your gums—Gums, like boys and 


teeth but it won’t remove decay caused by 
food left too long. A dentist is the one to do 
that. 











a pen, picks up little clinging particles. "The girls, need rest once ina while. By rubbing a 
time to clean your pen is after using it; the them just before bedtime you are giving Pe 
same is true of your teeth. them a recess from a hard day’s work. 





5—See your Dentist regularly—Your teeth 
should pass an examination at least twice a 
year. Otherwise they may not keep up with a 
the rest of your body which is growing and ££ 
developing every day. 













y i 
COLGATE & CO. A 
Established 1806 fj 
5 CLEANS 
i) TEETH THE The children’s smile can stand a close-up if the 
) eH. RIGHT ‘WAY above five sensible rules are observed. Thev 
| / Ey 4 Wich Piet are the Colgate method of safekeeping the teeth 
\, | idle (a ashes and Folishes Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is used and 
4 ay VW oesn b Scratch i.” by more Dentists than any othe 
: or Scour entif rice. 





_ Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Wetentectoatece | 






